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PREFACE. 


nnd English, by whuse Eupcrior knowledge my own imprei* 
gioDs have been oorfcctod, my work is offered to the world 
with leas fear, and it certainly contains original and authentio 
statements which, without other merit, would sufBce to give it 
interest. Many of those documents I owe to marslial Soult, 
who disdaining national prejuJiocs placed them with the oon> 
ildeucc of a great mind at my disjwsal without a remark to 
check the freedom of my judgment, and I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to declare a respect, which I believe every British 
ofSct^r who lias had the honour to serve against him feds for 
his militory talents. By him the French cause in Spain was 
long upheld, aud after tlic buttle of Salamanca, if his counsel 
had been followed by the intrusive roouardt, the fate of the 
war might liavo been changed. 

Military operations are so dependent upon accidental ciN 
cumstancc.s, that, to justify censure, it 8ho..<i always be shown 
how an unsuccessful general has violated the .'cceived maxims 
and established principles of war. Tlmt rule has been my 
guide, but to preserve tbc narratives unbroken, the observa¬ 
tions arc placed after transactions of magnitude, where, their 
source being known, they will only pass for their worth; 
aud if the logic fails I surrender them to better judgment. 

Of the transactions, which commenced with the secret treaty 
of Fontainebleau, and ended witli the Assembly of Notables 
at Bayounc, little is known, except through the exculpatory 
and contradictory publications of men interested to conceal 
the truth. To me it appears, the passions of the present 
gciicmtion must subside aud the ultimate fate of Spain be 
known, before that part of the subject can be Justly handled. 
No more thcrefure is related of the political affdrs than wimt 
may suffice to introduce the military events; nor have the 
* disjointed operations of the native armies beeu always told In 
detail; for I cared not to swell my work with apocryphal 
muttef, and neglected the tliousand narrow babbling currents 
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of S^miiisb warfare, to follow that mighty EnglUh strcuiu of 
battle which burst the barriers of the Pyrenees and left deep 
traces of its fury In the soil of France. 

The Spaniards haye boldly asserted, and ilic world has bc« 
licYcd, the deliverance of the Peninsula to he the work of their 
hands. This uluiin, so untruthful, 1 combat. It is unjust to 
the fame of the British general, injurious to the glor}’ of the 
British arms: military virtue is not the growth of a day, nor 
is there any nation so riel) and poimtous, that, despisi^fg it, 
can rest secure. The imbecility of Clioi-los IV.,-the vile¬ 
ness of Fcrdiuaml, the corruption imputed to Godoy, were 
undoubtedly the proximate causes of the calamities which 
overwhelmed S])ain; hut the primary, the historical cause, 
was the despotism springing front the union of a superstitious 
court and o sanguinary priesthood, a despotism which sup 
pressed knowleilge, contracted the public mind, sapped the 
foundation of military uud civil virtue, and prepared the way 
for invaslou. No foreign ]>otcntute would have attempted to 
steal into the fortresses of a great kingdom, if the prj’ing et'es 
and clamorous tongues of a free press hod been ready to 
expose his project:!, and a disciplined army present to avenge 
the insult: Spain, destitute of hotii, was fii'st circimiveuted 
by the wiles, and then ravngi-d by the arms of Napoleon. 
She was deceived and fettenHl heriinsc the public voice was 
stifled; she was scourged and tc>rii hcc.'iu.sc her military insti¬ 
tutions were decayed. When au English force took the field, 
the Spaniards censed to act as priiicipids in a contest carried 
ou in the heart of their country, and involving their existence 
as an indej^endent nation. Hiey were sclf-siifflciciit and their 
pride was wounded by insult, they were supei-stitious and 
their rchglous feelings were rouse<l to fanatic fury by an all- 
jwwcrful clergy who fcarctl to lose their own rich endow- 
meuts, but after the first bvirat of indignation the cause of 
independence ci'cated little eiitlmsiasm. Horrible harharitica 
VOL, I. 
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t^'irrc exercised oil FreuuU buldiers thrown by Bicknees or tbe 
fortune of war into tbe i>ower of tbe invaded, and thia 
dreadful spirit of personal lialrcd was kept alive by tbe 
exactions and severe retaliations of the invader; but no grout 
general exertion to drive tbe latter from the soil was iiuide, 
at least none W)is sustained with steadfast courage iu tbe 
6eld: manifestoes, decrees, loily boosts, like a cloud of canvas 
covering a rotten hull, made a gallaut a])pcarance^ but ivial 
strength and dmiucss conM nowhere be found. 

Stnnge indeed was the spectacle presented. Patriotism 
suppor^ng a vile system of government, a popidar assembly 
working to restore a despotic monarob, the higher classes 
seeking a foreign master, tbe lower armed in the ciiiise of 
bigotry and misrule. Tbe uj)start lenders, secretly ubliorring 
fi-oedom thougli governing in her name, trembled at the 
deinocrutic‘activity they excited; and while culling forth all 
till! bad jiassions of the multitude rein-cssed the jiatriotisni 
that would regenerate as well us save: the country suffered 
the evils without enjoying tlic bcuciits of a revolution. 
Tumults and assassinotions terrified and disgusted the sen¬ 
sible part of ibc community, a coiTUpt administration of the 
resources extinguished jiatriotisw, neglect ruined tlic armies. 
The peasant-soldier, usually flying at the first onset, threw 
away bis arms and went home; or, attracted by the licence of 
tbe paHitkis, joined the banuera of men, tlic most part 
originally robbers, who wci-c os oppressive to the people as 
the euemyj and these guerilla chiefs would in their turn have 
lieen quickly exterminated, liad not the French, pressed by 
the British battalions, been compelled to keep iu Jor^ masses: 
this was the secret of Spanish constancy. Copious suppliea 
from England and the viJour of the Anglo-Portuguese troops 
supported tbe war, and it was the gigantic vigour with whiirli 
the duke of Wellington resisted tbe fierceness of France, and 
■Plained the weakness of Un-ee inefficient cabinets that 
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delivered the Peniueuk Faults he committed, ivho in war 
has Dotl yet shall his rcputatiou stand upon a sure foondution, 
a simple majestic structure whicli envy cannot undermine, nor 
the meretricious ornaments of party panegyric deform, The 
exploits of his army were great iu themselves, great in their 
consequences; abounding iu signal examj>lcs of heroic courage 
and devoted zed, they sliouhl neither he disfigured nor fo> 
gotten, king worthy of more iamo than the world has yet 
aroorded them—worthy also of a lietter historiau. 




NOTICES. 


Of tiic manuscript autliorities consulted in tliis Iiistory, 
those nmrked'with tlio letter S. the author owe^i to. the'kind* 
ness of marghul Soult^ « 

Fur the notes dictated by Napoleon, nnd the plans df earn* 
paigii sketched out by king Josejih, ho is indebted to his grace 
the duke of Wellington. 

The returns of the French army wore extracted from the 
original half-monthly statements presented by marshal Bcrthier 
to the emperor Napoleon. 

Of the other authorities it is unnecessary to say more, tlmn 
that the author had access to the original ])apers, with the 
exception of Dupont’s Memoir, of which a copy only was 
obtained. 


M. Thiers, in the ninth volume of his ‘ History of the Con- 
fulate and Empire’ has, nod no doubt will continue to itiisrc- 
present tlic cliaracter of the British army, and misstate the 
numbers of French and English engaged iu*the Peninsula. 
For tliat unfairness 1 rebuked him, through the medium of the 
Tims journal (see latter end of this volume), and I corrected 
his errors as to the French forces by references to the imperial 
muster-rolls, references beyond cavd, because 1 hod access to 
the original books bound in gim,, which were prepared for 
Napoleon's private information every fortnight, and I, ou 
good advice, avoided the ydloto bound returns, which wero 
concocted to mislead Mends and enemies daring the war. M. 
Thiers in reply, has laid down very succinctly three startling 
positions,—via., V. That his numbers must be accurate, because 
he obtained them from a laborious comparison of contradic-' 
toiy documents.—2^ That my knowledge of facts was entirely 
derived from some subordinate officers of Marshal Souk’s 
stoffi—3°. That he, M. Thiers is, in respect to Ibe admission 

V 
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an oncmy*8 merit, iiicoutcstibly the racist impartial and 
generous historko of Europe 1 
Cockatoos scream out * Pretty cockatoo,* with great compla¬ 
cency, while thdr auditors think Uicin very noisy disagreeable 
birds, and it is possible M. Thiers' estimate of his own merits 
may bo no better founded. At all events he liiis not attained 
to it by ceimparing contradictory o])iniuii.s; for in the world 
there is but one, namely, limt Im is capable of anything, 
except lirnincHs in danger, lo forward Ids projects. ITc shull 
not, however, r^duinniatc the Brilish army with impunity, and 
it is only iiccc-ssary to examine two of the throe jKisitions 
ahove*nientionc<l to demonstrate h<i\? iintrustworthy he is as an 
historian, ^or, in the first jdace, it is evident that he knew 
not of tfie knpcrial muster-rolls uulil i inibnned him of their 
existeifce, or he would not huvo laboured through a mass of 
contradictor^' documents, circuitously to reach a vague result, 
when such autlicntic documents as the emperor’g muBter-rolls 
were open to him. And next, M. Tldcrs had, or had not, seen 
my work wlien he wrote Ida rcjdy to my letter in tlie Tiine^. 
If lie had not scon it, he disrcgiivdcd the decencies of literature 
and of society in asserting, without knowledge of the fact, 
that it rested on no authorities beyond some of marshal 8(mH*B 
Htaff. But if M. Thiers had sccu* my work, he, with nn 
effrontery [adnful to oharactcrixe, asserted what cveiy page 
ndutes; and this disrt^'ard of facts where investigation and 
proof were so easy, deprives him of all title to credence where 
he treats of obscure transactions. 


In former editions all obligatiunK to friends and strangers fur 
materials have been acknowledged, and it is but just, there¬ 
fore, uow to avow what is due to a lady, without whose aid 
my work could not have been written with a competent know¬ 
ledge of events. 

\^en the immense nmss ef king Joseplds correspondence, 
taken at Vitoria, was first jdaced in my hands, I was dismayed 
at finding it to l>c a huge collection of letters, without order, 
and ill three languages, one (if which I did uot understand; 
many also were in very craUxHl and illegible characters, espe- 
. dally those of Joseph's own writing, which is nearly as difficult 
to read as Napulooirs: the most important documents wero 
in cipher, and there was no kcyl Despairing of any profitable 
ui of these valuable materials, the tliougbt crossed 
of giving up the woric, when my wife undertook, first to 
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arrnugc the letters by dates and subjects, next to make a table 
of rciorcuce, translating and epHoinizing the contents of each; 
uud this, without neglecting for an instant the care and educa¬ 
tion of a very large &imly, she effected in such a simple and 
compreheosire manner, tl^t it was easy to ascertain the con¬ 
tents of any letter and lay hands on the original document in 
a fcAV moments. She also undertook to decipher the secret 
correspondence, and not only succeeded, but formed a key to 
the whole, detecting oven the nulls and stops; and so accurately, 
that when in course of time, tbo origin^ key was placed in 
my hands there was nothing to learn. Having mentioned this 
to the duke of Wellington, he seemed at first incredulous, 
observing I must mean that she had made out the contents of 
some letters; several persons had done this for hirnrhe said, 
hut noue had ever made out the nulls or formed a key, addiug, 

‘ I would have given twenty thousand pounds to any person 
who could have done that for me in the Peninsula.’ 

Lady Napier’s mode of proceeding she has thus described 

' Many letters amongst Joseph Buonaparte’s correspondence 
wore entirely in cipher; perhaps about one-b^of the contents 
of some letters were in that fonn; others had only a few 
words occasionally in cipher. These few words proved in 
many cases to be either the name of some particular general 
or corps d’arm^e,” or the numbers of tbc particular army 
which was the subject of the letter. No key was at first sent 
Lod^ Napier began her attempts to decipher by these occa> 
siunal words, judging by analogy with respect to the remainder 
of the letters what they were likely to be, and guessing several 
monosyllables and short words, which she found occurred very 
frequently, such as No. 13, which she imagined meant '‘df-i’ 
No. 514 “arm6e,” dm. ikc. A little trouble and patience 
confirmed those guesses, and these first discoveries were of 
great use in the prosocution of the ta%; No. 13 not only 
meaning c^s ” as a single word, such os due de. Dalmatic, corps 
cTarmee, ikc., but representing de as tbc component syllable of 
longer words, such'as incispendant, di^ordre, &c. 

' When a certain number of th(»e discoveries hod been made^ 
Lady Napier found a few letters in which the short sentences had 
already l^en deciphered and the trauslation written over them; 
these confirmed her own previous guesses, and some new 
syllables were added to her vocahukiy. Thus she bad discovered 
in a great measure a key to this mode of dpheriug, and had' 
mode considerable progress in translating both the mixed ond 
the entirely ciphered correspondence when the l^y of the 
cipher was found and sent to general Napier. Afterwards 
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the tusk was of course comparatively easy, though from the 
multiplicity of numbers, and the minute, intricate, varied sub* 
divirion of words, it was still a work of time and patience. 

' In the course of the early attempts Lady Napier remarked 
several numbers often recurring, which she believed to be 
nulls, unmeaning, and at all events forming no part of any 
words or sentences, and os such discarded them. On examining 
the original key, she found that most of these meant full stops, 
commas, marks of inteirogation, parentheses, and a few 
of them were intended to nullify the number that preceded 
them.’ 

To.thi8 simple account of a task, requiring wondrous subtilty, 
it is necessary to add, that she made out all my rougli, inter¬ 
lined, and fllogible manuscripts when I could scarcely do it 
myself^ and wrote out the wliolc work fair for the printers, it 
may be <suid three times, so frequent were the changes luodc; 
but her statement conveys no just impression of the concentrated 
thought, the patient acuteness, tlic quiet perseverance and 
constancy required, and fur many years exercised, uuabatcK) 
by severe suffering from illness and heavy grief. A strong 
heart, an unclouded brain, and invincible resolution, enabled 
her liowevcr, not only to do this but to make otlier exertions, 
of a different nature, requiring such an enduring fortitude, 
that the power exercised 6oem<^ even to those who beheld it, 
scarcely credible. 

W. Napieb. 


October, 1850. 
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Tire hostilily of aristocratio Eurofe forced tLe republican 
enthusiasm of France into a course of military policy, out' 
rageous iu a])pearaiicc, in reality one of ncccasity; for up to 
the treaty of Tilsit, her wars were essentially defensive. Her 
long and bloody continental struggle was not for prc-cmiueuoc 
amongst ambitious powers, uot a dispute for sonic nccession of 
territory or momentary political ascendancy, but a deadly 
conflict to determine whether aristocracy or democracy should 
predominate, cciuality or privilege be the priuciplo of Euro¬ 
pean civilization. Thc French rmolntiou was however pushetl 
into existence before' the hour of its natural birth. The 
aristocratic principle was still too vigoixuis, too much iden- 
tifled with the monarchic, to be successfully resisted by 
virtuous democracy, much less could it be overthrown by a 
democracy, rioting iu innocent blood, and menacing destine- 
tion to political and religious establishments, the growth of 
centuries, somewhat decayed indeed, yet scarcely shoWm^g their 
grcy hairs. The first military events of the Revolutioiju the 
disafiectiou of Toulon and Lyons, the civil wu of La Vendee, 
the slight though successful reliance made, to tlie dnkc 
of Brunswick’s invasion, the frequent and violent cl^ngo ( f 
rulers whose fall noue regretted, were proo& that the French 
YOL.I, B 
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icv(>lutloiij lutruitslcally too feeble to sustain the pliysical and 
moral force pressing it clown, was fast sinking, when the won¬ 
derful genius of Napoleon, baffling oU reasonable calculation, 
raised and fixed it on the ba^ of victory, the only one capablo 
of supporting the crude production. 

That great miiii, pei'cciving the revolution was not suffi¬ 
ciently in unison with the feelings of tbc age, endeavoured to 
disarm or ncutralizo inouarcbictd and sacerdotal enmity, by 
restoring a ciiurcli cslabllsbiuont and becoming a monarch 
himself. His vigorous character, and the critical nature of 
the times, rendered him imperious; but while lie sacrificed 
j)oliticaI^Ucfty, wliicli to the great bulk of maukiud bus never 
been itiorc than a pleasing sound, be cherisbed with the utmost 
care equality, a sensible good producing increased sutisfnvtion 
as it descends iu tbc scale of society. This, the real principle 
of his governnu'ut the secret of his populoi'ity', made liim the 
people's zuouarch, not the sovereign of the aristocracy; and 
Iicucc Mr. Pitt justly cullc!) him ' the child and tlic champion of 
democracy;’ Mr. Ktt himself being tbc child and champion of 
aristocracy. Hence also tbc privileged classes of Europe, con¬ 
sistently transferred their implacable hatred of the French 
revolution to his persou; for in him they saw iuuov’ation find 
a protector, and felt that he only was able to consolidate the 
hateful system, aud was reully what he culled himself, * the 
State.’ 

The treaty of Tilsit gave Napolcou a commanding position 
over the potentates of Europe, but it unmasked the war of 
principles, bringing England aud blmsclf, the champions of 
equality and privileges, into direct contact. Peace could not 
be while both were strong, the French emperor had only gained 
the choice of his future bottle field; and as tbc fight of Irafalgar 
forbade the invasion of England, he with fertile genius pur¬ 
posed to sap her naval and commerdal strength by barriug 
the coatlncot against her numufacturcs. This continental 
system was however inopemtivo where not enforced by iVcuch 
troops. It failed in Portugal, British iufiucuco being tbero 
paramotint, notwithstanding the terror inspired by the emperor, 
MCMMcwelf-iutercst is lasting, fear niumcntory, wherefore Por- 
was virtually on unguarded province of England, from 
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whence an<l from Gibraltar Kaglish goods j>asscd into Spain. 
To cheek this traffic by force was not easy, and otherwise 
iin]) 088 iblo. 

Spain was to France nearly wliat Portugal was jtoMjenr do 
to Great Britaiu. Friendship for England's enemy oiiampagny’i 
naturally followed the well-known seizure of the 
Spanish frigates in time of peace. The French 
cause was therefore popular in Spain, and the weak court 
subservient; yet nothing could keep the people from a proiit- 
able contraband trade—tliey would not j icld to a foreign power 
what they refused to their own government. Neither was 
aristocratic enmity to Napoleon asleep in Spaing a pro¬ 
clamation, issued before the battle of Jena, and hastily with¬ 
drawn after that action, indicated the true feelings of the 
Simnish court. 

Tliis state of affairs turned the emperor’s NupoieonJa 
thouglits towards the Peninsula, and a chain of i-u Cuai, 
strange events soon induced him to remove the lui ^. 
Bourbons, and jilacc Ids brother Joseph on the 
Spanish throne. He thought the people, sick of an effete govern¬ 
ment, would be quiescent, and ])is uninterrupted good for; 
tune, nuitchloss genius, and vast power, made him disregard 
ulterior conBctjucncoa. Hence tbc ciuviugs of bis military ami 
political system, tlic dangerous vicinity of a Bourbon dynasty, 
u)i(l still more the temptation offered by a miraculous folly, 
outrunning even bis desires, urged him to a deed, whicli, 
well accepted would have proved beneficial to the people, but 
enforced contrary to their wishes was unhallowed by justice 
or beiicvuleuce. In au evil hour for his own greatness and 
the happiness of others he rouimcnced the fatal pixiject. 
Founded iu violence, attended with frand, it spread desolation 
through tlte Peninsula, was calamitous to France, destructive 
to liimsclf, and the couflict between bis hardy veterans and the 
vindictive race he insulted was of unmitigated ferocity; for the 
Spaniards defended their just cause with proverbial, hereditary 
cruelty, while the French struck a terrible balan oe of barbarous ■ 
actions. 

Napoleon, although startled at the energy of tjj^e Penin¬ 
sulars, then boot his whole force to the work—^England lent her 
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power ill opposition—and the two leading nations of tlie world 
were thus brought into contact when both were di»tuibeil by 
angry passions^ eager fur gi'cat events, and of astunishiug 
dominion. The i'rencb empire, including Ujijier Italy, tlio 
confederation of the Rhino, Switzerland, the Duchy of Warsaw, 
and the de^Mindeiit states of Ilullniid and Naples, enabled 
Na]Kileon, through the conscription, to array an army nume¬ 
rous as the host which followed the Persian of old, and though 
like it gathered from many nations, trained with Romuu 
discipline, and led with CurtliHginiaii genius. The oBicers, 
habituated to victory, were bold and enterprising, as the 
troops they led were hiirdy and resolute. And to this land- 
power'was joiiietl a formidable navy, for though the ships of 

Fi-once were chained in liarhoui‘S,hcr naval strcngtli 
was only rebuked, not destmyed. Inexhaustible 
resources for building, vast establishments, a coast 
line of immense Icugtli, and the creative genius of 
Napoleon was nursing a na^y, wliicli the war then 
impending between England and the United States 
promised to render efficient. Maritime commerce 
was fainting, yet the French intenial and conti- . 
ncntal traffic was robust, manufactures wero 
rapidly improving, the debt was small, aud hnuncial 
operations conducted with exact economy; the 
supplies were all raised within the year witliout 
great pressure of taxation, aud from a metallic 
currency. There seemed no reason therefore why 
Napoleon should fail to bring any war to a favourable couclii- 
aion; for by a happy combination of vigour and flattery, of 
order, discipline, and moral excitement, adapted to the genius 
of his people, he had created a power seemingly resistless. 
And it would have been so if apjiliecl to only one gi-eat object 
at a time, bnt this the ambition of the man, or rather the 
force of circumstances, did not jicnnit, 

England, omnipotent on the ocean, was little regarded as a 
military power; her enormous debt, yearly augmenting in an 
accelerated ratio, a necessary consequence of autieijiating the 
tmtiomU resources and dealing in u fictitious currency, was 
her vital strength. Merchants and manufacturers 
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were indeed tliriving froiu incidental circumstances, but the 
labouring population suficretl aturdageuerated; pauperism and 
its siit'e attendant crime were uiigiiienting in tbe laud, and the 
community splitting itiiu classes,, one rich and arrogant, the 
otiicr poor and di9cont<‘nted—the first profiting, tlie second 
distresseil by tlie war. Ot' Ireland it is unnecessary to s])enk, 
her wrongs, her misery, peculiar and unparalleled, arc but too 
well known, too little regarded. 

This comparative statement, so favourable to Frauoe, would, 
however, be a false criterion of relative strength with regard 
to the struggle in tlie Peninsula. A cause nuut^fertly unjust 
is a heavy weight u]}on the ojterations of a genend; it recon¬ 
ciles men to desertion, sanctifies want of zeal, furnish^ pre¬ 
texts for cowardice, renders hardshi^is more irksome, dangers 
more obnoxious, glory less satisfactory to the mind of the 
soldier. The invasion of Sjnun, whatever its real origin, was 
an act of violence repugnant to the feelings of mankind; tlie 
French were hurthened with a sense of its iniquity, the Britisli 
exliilarated by a contrary sentiment. All tbe continental 
nations had smarted under the sword of Kapoleon, yet none 
wero crushed except Prussia; a common feeling of humilia¬ 
tion, the ho]ie of revenge, the rcaaly subsidies of England, 
were therefore iKtnds of union among their governments 
stronger than treaties: France could calculate on their 
fears, England on their self-love. Hatred of French prin¬ 
ciples was general with the privileged classes of Europe, and 
they personally bated Ka|)oleon, because bis genius bad given 
stability to iostitutlous growing out of the revolution; 
because bis victories, baffling their hoi)ts, had shaken their 
hold of power. Chieftain and cliampion of new France, he 
was constrained to continue his career until her destiny was 
accomplishe«1; and this neo^ssity, overlooked by the generality, 
fanusheU plausible ground for impu^g insatiable ambition, 
of which ample advantage was taken. Rapacity, injustice, 
insolence, even cowardice, were sud to be iuseparablo from 
the French character; and, it was more than insinuated, that 
all the enemies of France were inherently virtuous and dis¬ 
interested. Unhappily, lustory is a record of crimes, and the 
arrogance of men buoyed up by o spring-tide of militai^ 
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glory, did with allies, as well os with vanquished cuoiuics, 
produce sufficient disgust to insure belief in inlse nccusa- 
tioQB. 

Napoleon was the contriver and support of n {>o1itie{il 
system, requiring time and victory to coiisolidutc; he wiia tho 
connecting power between the ucw social views and what was 
still vigorous in the old; he hold them together, yet belonged 
to neither, and was in danger from both. His power, un> 
sanctified by prescription, liad to be as delicately as it was 
vigorously exercised, and was rather peremptory than des¬ 
potic: there'were questions of administration with which ho 
dared jiot meddle even wisely, much less orbitrai'ily. Customs, 
prejudices, and the dregs of revolutionary licence, rendered 
his policy complicated and diffic»ilt, the jiolicy of his adver¬ 
saries cosy; for the delusion of parliamentary representation 
gave the English govemmeut unlimited power over persons 
ainl ])ropcrty, and a corrupt press gave it ucarly the same 
power over tlio public mind. English commerce, penetrating 
os it were into every home on the face of the globe, supplied 
,B thousand channels of intelligence; the spirit oi traffic, which 
seldom acknowledges the tics of patriotism, was universally 
on the side of Great Britain; and those twin curses, j>aper- 
money and public credit, so truly described as ‘ strength in 
the beginning, wealcncss in the end,’ were rcckle8.sly used by 
statesmen, whose policy discarded the rights ol post^'rity. 

These were the adventitious elements of England's power, 
and her natural resources were many aud great, If erwHt is 
■ Vilic \gveii to tlve ^o\ju\aUon, woa at that period 

twenty millions; France reckoned but twenty-seven millious 
when Ercderick the Great said, ‘ If he were her king, not a 
gun should be firctl in Europe without his leave.’ The French 
army was very formidable from numbers, discipline, aud skill, 
and bravery; yet, contrary to general opinion, tho British 
army was not inferior, save as to numbers: in discipline it 
was superior, because a national force will bear a sterner code 
than a mixed one will suffer. With the latter, nulitary crinie.s 
risay he punished, when moral ofl'enees can hardly be repressed. 
Men will endure severity in regulations they know to be 
^fiecessaiy, but the ooustraint of petty though wliolesome rules, 
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tiloy will escape from by desertion, or resist by mutiny wlieu 
nut bound by national tics and customs; tbo disgrace of bod 
conduct attacbes only to the people under whose colours they 
serve. Great, indeed, is the genius whicli keeps men of 
dilTerent nations firm to their colours, and enforces a rigid 
discipline. Napoleon’s military system was, from this cause, 
looser than the British, which combines the solidity of the 
German with the rapidity of the Frencli, excluding the 
mechanical dulness of the one, and the dangerous vivacity of 
the other; yet, before the Peninsula had proved its excellence, 
the British troops wore absurdly underrated in foreign.coun- 
tries and despised in their own. They could not*t}ien move in 
large bodies so readily as the long practised French, Jliut the 
soldier was stigmatirxid as stupid, the officer ridiculed, and a 
British army ooplng with a French one for a single cam¬ 
paign was considered a chimera. 

Very subject to ful.se impressions are the English; and 
being proud of tbeir credulity, as if it were a virtue, they 
cling to error with a tenacity proportioned to Its grossness. 
An ignorant contempt for the soldiery was prevalent long 
before the ill-success in 1794 and 1799 seemed to justify 
public prejudice; the cau.se of those foilures was not traced; 
the excellent system introduced by the duke of York was 
disregarded; and England, at home and abroad, was, in 1808, 
scorned os a military power, when she possessed, without a 
frontier swallowing armies in its fortresses, at 
least two hundred thousand soldiers, the best dis- 
dplined, and best ayulppcd in the anircrso, together 
wi'tfi an immense recruiting cstubb’sbmcnt, and the power of 
drawing, through the militia, without limit on the population. 
Many were necessarily employed in defence of the colonics, yet 
enough rcniMned to furnish a force greatter than Najwleon 
had at Austerlitz, double that with which lie conquered Italy. 
In material resources also, tho superiority of English muclm- 
nical skill was shown, and that intellectual power which 
in srience, arts, and literature is nationally conspicuous, was ^ 
not wanting to her generals In war. 
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CHAPTER n. 


For ina»y ye^rs antocedeiit to tlic Frcoch iiivauoD, the royal 
family of Spain luul been distracted by domestic quarrels; the 
son’s hand was agaiust the mother, the father’s against the 


son; and the court was a scene of ooiitinual broil^ under cover 
of which artful men, as is usual in such cases, pushed their 
own interest,' while seeuiiog to act for the party whoso cause 

they espoused. Charles IV. attributed this un- 
tiie Mir happy state of his house to the iutrigues of his 

sister-in-law, the queen of the Two Sicilies. He 
was a weak old man, governed by bis wife, and 
she by don Manuel Godoy, of whose person site was enamoured 
even to folly. From the rank of a Him])tc gentleman of the 
niy.il guards, this man had been raised to tbc higbest dignities, 
and was called Prince of tbc Peace! a strange title to be con- 


ncctc»l for ever with one of the hloodicat wars filling the pages 
ol hisior}'. Ferdinand, prince of the Asturias, hated this 
favourite, and the niiserahlc dctUh of his young wife, his own 
youth, and apparently forlorn condition, made the people par¬ 
take of his feelings; thus the disunion of the royal family, 
extending its effccta beyond the precincts of the court, 
involved the nation in ruin. The hatred of Spaniards is so 
yeuemous, tlmt Qodoy who was really u mild good-natured 
man, has been overloaded with i>nprccatioa'«, as if he alone 
had been the cause of all disasters; but it was not so. The 
eonon EUcoiquis, a subtle intriguer, the chief of Ferdinand’s 
party, finding the influence of Godoy too strong, looke<l for 
support in a powerful quarter; and under his tuition, Fer- 
dinMtd wrote upon the 11th of October, 1807, to the emperor 
Ka])oleoD, complaining of the influence which bad men had 
pbtiuncd over his fatlwr. He prayed therefore for the 
interi'ercnce of the ‘ hero destined by Frovidence,’ so ruiui 
the text,' to save Europe and to support throne ;* asked un 
idlianoe by marrk^ with the Buonaparte family, and desired 
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his cominuiilcatlou miglit be kept secret from liU &thcr, lest 
it should bo taken as a proof of <lUre3j>ect He received 
nu answer, and fresh matter of quarrel being found by his 
enemies at home, he was placed in arrest, and his father 
denounced 1dm to the emperor as guilty of trea¬ 
son, and projecting the assasBiuation of his own 
mother. Napuleou seised this pretext for inter¬ 
fering in the donvestic policy of Spain,—and thus the honour 
auil itidei>eudeuco of a great people were jeopardized by the 
squabbles of the most worthless persons in the nation. 

A sliort time before this, Godoy, instigated by ambition, or 
fearing the death of the king would expose him to i*ewiiDaod’s 
vengeance, proposed to the Freucli emperor the conquest and 
division of Portugal, promising the aid of Spain if a princi- 
I).ality fur himself should be sot apart from the 
Najioleon adopted this project. Under jnetext of support* 
ii)g his army in Portugal, he might pour troops into Spmn, 
and seize a prize which the royal squabble, referred to his 
arbitration, placed within his reach. A secret treaty and a 
dependent convention was therefore concluded at Fontainbleau, 
by mu'shal Duroc on the port of France, Ugenio Ysquierdo 
on the part of Spain. It was mtHled by Napoleon the 29th of 
October, 1807, and provided, 1®, Tlwt the house of Broganza 
should be driven from Portugal, and that kingdom divided into 
throe portions, one of which, the Entre Minho e Duero, includ¬ 
ing the city of Oporto, was to be called North Lusitania, and 
given to the dispossessed sovereign of Etruria. 2^ The 
Alemtejo and Algan-es to form a prindpality for Godoy, who 
was still to be in some resjwcts a dependent on the Spanish* 
crown. 3®. The Tras os Montes. Beira, Fjjtreraadura, and 
Lisbon, to be held in dcjwsit until a general peace, and theu 
exchanged, under certain conditions, against English conquests. 
4°. The transmarine dominions of the exiled foinily to be 
equally divided, and within throe years the king of Spain to 
have the title of Emperor of the two Americas. 

The convention provided that France was to employ 25,000 
infantry and 3,000 cavalry. Spain 24,000 in&ntry, SO guns, 
and 3,000 cavalry. The French contingent to be joined at 
Alcantara by the ^uish cavalry, artillery, and one-third of 
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the infantry, and from tliciicc to iniircli to LisLon. Of the 
rcniainin*,^ Siwnisli infantry, 10,000 were to occ«j)y the Entro 
Minho e Ducro and-Oporto; (i,000 to invade Estreinadura 
atid the Algarvcs. Meantime, 40,000 men assembling at 
llayonuf, were to take tlic field by the 20tli of 21'ovcmber should 
ICiigland interfere, or the Portuguese people resist; and if the 
king of Spain, or any of his family, joined the army, the com¬ 
mand was to bevcBted in tlie j)crson so joining; with that 
exception, the French general was to be obeyed whenever the 
troops of the two Jiations came into contact. During the 
march tlu-ough Spain, the iVnch soldiers were to bo fetl by 
that covfnjry, paid by tbeir ovm. The revenues of the con¬ 
quered provinces wcic to be ndministcred by the general 
actually in possession, aud for the benefit of the iintiou in 
whysc name the province was held. 

Tliis treaty and cuuvcution certainly enabled Napoleon to 
pour forces into Spain without crettting mucli suspicion. Yet 
it docs uot follow, 03 some authors have asserted, they were 
contrived by the emperor to render the royal family odious to 
the -world, and debar interest in tbeir fate, when it should 
l>e convenient to apply tlie same measure of injustice to them¬ 
selves. Such a policy, founded on the error that justice and 
not interest sways governments, would have been silly. Por¬ 
tugal was intrinsically a great object. History speaks Jiot of 
the time when the iuliabitants wanted spirit; the natural 
obstacles to invasion had often baSlcd large armies; and the 
long Hue of comnnmii'atiou from Bixyounc to the frontier 
could only be su])jK)rtcd with SiNWUKh co-operatiou. More¬ 
over England couhl so cjusily give ai<l, that it is probable 
Napoleon's first design accorded with the literal meaning of 
tlie treaty, and his siibswjucnt jimjccts arose ns the wonder¬ 
ful imljcdlity of the Spanish Bourbons became manifest. The 
convention also sent Spanish armies to the north and souti), 
from whence they could most readily succour their own country; 
aud, in fact, Solano's and Tarouco’s troops did fonn tlie nucleus 
tuul strength of the Andalusian and Galliclan armic.o, one of 
vhich gained the viebiry of Baylen, and the other contended 
^ it at Bio Seco. 

From Bayouue, the force destined to invade Portugal 
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actually entered Spain before tlie treaty was si^cd. It was 
called ‘ TAe first army of the Olronde, and was commanded 
by Junot, a young general, bold and ambitious, but of greater 
reputation than be could 8U])port, and his conscript soldwra 
were ill fitted to endure the hardships awaiting tliem. Ho 
marched in small divisions, and the Spaniards, 
from latent fear, or the dislike to forcignera Exp. Oa 
usual with a secluded people, were unfriendly. roriugaJ. 
At Salamanca he Imlted to complete the oigaui?:atiou, and 
await a favourable moment for iMwsing into Portugal, but 
political events marched so fast tiiat the cinjwror ordered 
an immediate advance j whereupon tlic llragauea family 
emigrated, and the French entered Lisbon while Spaiir was 
bending to the first gusts of that Imrriciino which was to 
sweep over her with such destructive violence. 

Judicial proceedings lia<l been instituted ogaiust Ferdinand 
for treason and intended matricide. He was absolved of 
those horrid crimes, but acknowledged his other offences, 
saying he had been instigated by his friends to deeds ho 
abhorred; nevertheless, the intrigues coutiuuetl, and Napo¬ 
leon’s plans were thereby necessarily advanced. And tliongh 
the Fonlaiublcau convention provided only for a reserve at 
Bayonne, other troops were assembled at different points, 
and, in December, two corps entered Spmn, and marched to 
Vittoria. The one, under general Dupont, was 
called ‘ ?7 m second amxy of the Gironde^ the 
other, under nmnihal Moiiccy, was called ‘ The 
army of the Cote d'Oeian.' They mustered 
fifty-three thousan<l men, forty thousand being 
with the ejiglcs. Dupont soon advanced upon 
Valladolid, from whence four thousand seven hundred of 
his men, designed to reinforce Junot, moved to Salamanca, 
lliese armies seemed to follow tlic natuml line of commu¬ 
nication with Portugal; but Dupont and Moncey really 
cut off the uorthem provinces from Madrid, and 
secured the road from Bayonuc to that capital. ifapoiMn, 
Small divisions contihually reinforced them, and 
twelve thousand men, under general Duhosme, 
pcnetiating hy the Ea.stcrn Pyrenees, entered Barcelona. 


Rvtum of 
the Fmich 
army. Ap* 
pQndlx. 
•rouniH] of 
Bdpont'a 
Opc’inUouH. 
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The royal family quarrel was now brought to a crisis. The 
king, (]eceive<l aud frightened, was going, it is said, to take 
reluge in America, and prci)arotiou8 for a journey to Seville 
w^e in progress, when, on the 17th of March, the prince’s 
gi’ooins coinmeuced a tumult, the jmpuloce of Arsnjuez joiDe<l. 
and quietness was only restored by an assurance tliat no 
journey was contempla^. On flte 18th the Madrid popu¬ 
lace sacked the bouse of Goduy, and the IDtb the riots 
recommenced in Aranjuez. The favourite secreted himself, 
but was discovered and on the poiut of being killed, when 
the soldiers of the royal guard rescued him. Charles, terrified 
by the violence of his subjects, had abdicated the day before, 
that’eveut was proclaimed at Madrid the 20th, and Ferdinand 
woe declared king to the great joy of the people. The fable 
of the frogs deuiandiug a monarch was repeated. 

During these transactions, Marat, grand dnkc of Berg, 
having a.ssumed command of the French in Spain, passed the 
Somoaierra, and the 23rd entered Madrid with Monccy’s coq)B 
aud a fine body of cavalry*. Dupont also marched by Segovia 
to the Escuriol and Aranjuez. Ferdinand arrived at Madrid 
the 24 th, and though he was not recognised as king by 
Murat, that dangerous guest demanded the sword of Frauds I., 
and it was delivered to him with much ceremony. Charles, 
however, protested to Murat that his abdication had been forced, 
and also wrote to Kupoleon in the same strain. 

This state of afiaira disquieted the emperor, and he sent 
general Sarary to conduct his plans, which appear to have 

NsprSeon deranged by the vehemence of the people, 

In I.M and the precipitation with which Murat hud 

seized the capital. However, previous to Sa¬ 
vory’s arrival, Don Carlos, the brother of Ferdiuand, 
departed from Madrid, hoping to meet the emperor, who was 
confidently expected in tliat city. He was followed on the 
10th by Ferdinand, who had instituted a supreme Junta, of 
which his uncle Don Antonio was president, and Murat a 
member. The true causes of their journey have not yet l)een 
exposed, and perhaps when they shall be made known, some 
petty intrigue will be found to have had more influence than 
f the grand machInatiemB atirihoted to Napoleon, who could 
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aofc have anfcidpatwl such Burjirisiug wcukucBS when franiiag 
a great political Echeme. 

Everywhere the pcojJe displayed jujger and alarm 4 
Ferdinand’s journey. At Vittoria they cut the traces of liis 
carriage, and gallant men offered to carry Inni away hy sea, 
despite of the French troop on the road. • Unmoved by their 
zeal, and reganilcsR of the warning contained In a letter he 
received from NajKileon, who, withholding the title of majesty, 
sharply reproved him for his past conduct, Ferdinand con* 
tinued his progress, and tiie 20th of April found himself a 
prisoner in Bayonne. His father had, ineanwliilc, resumed 
the royal authority under tite protection of Muraff, /nd then 
obtainiugOodoy’sliberty, quitted Spain,and aiso placed Iniivielf, 
his cause and kingdom, in the emperor's hands. Tiiese events 
were sufficient to drive a more cautious people than the 
Spaniards into action, if other measures had not exposed tlio 
French designs; but their troop, admitterl frankly into several 
fortresses, had abused that hospitality, and by various artifices 
got pssessioQ of the citadels of St Sebastian in Gui]>uscoa, Pam- 
pluua in Navarre, and of Figueras, Monjuik, and Barcelona 
in Catalonia. Tims, in a time of profound |>eace, a foreign 
force was suddenly established in the capital, on the coinmuni- 
cations, and in the principal fortresses; its chief was admitted 
into the government, and the notion was laid prostrate, with¬ 
out a blow struck, a warning voice fused, or a suspicion 
excited in time to resist an intrusion on which all gazed with 
stupid amazement. 

It is idle to attribute tliis event to Napoleon’s subtlety, and 
Godoy’s treachery; such a calamity could only result from 
previous bad government, and the consequent degradation of 
public feeling. It is however easier to oppress the people than 
to destroy their generous sentiments; and wiicn patriotism is 
lost amongst the upper classes, it may still be found among the 
lower. In tbe Fcniusula it was not found, it started into life 
witli a fervor and eneig;}' ennobling even tbe wild and savago 
form in wliicb it appeared; nor was it the less admirable tliat 
it burst forth attended by many evils—the good feeling dis¬ 
played was tbe people’s own, their cruelty, folly, and perverse¬ 
ness were the effects of lung misgovernment. 
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Kapoleoa had many I'casons for meddling witli the uiTuira 
of Spain; there seems no good one for his manner of doing 
it. Tlte Spanish Bourbons could not he sincere friends to 
France while he held the sceptre, and the proclamatioD 
issued before the battle of Jena, evinced their 8C(»'ct euinity. 
It did not follow that thcjteojde Bym;)athiscd with the. govern¬ 
ment, bat Napoleon looked more to the court than the nation. 
Had he brought them into collision first—and many occasions 
could have been found^ho would have appeared, not as the 
treacherous arbitrator in a domestic qnarrcl, but as the 
deliverer of a great jieoplc. 

Ferdinand's journey, Godoy’s liberation, Cliarles’s flight, 
Murfit's seat in the junto, and the concentric movement of the 
French troops towards Madrid, awaked all the slunrhering 
passion of the Spaniards, producing tumults and assassina¬ 
tions. At Toledo a serious riot occurred on the 23rd of 
April, and the country people joined the citizens against the 
French. A division of infantry and some cavulry of Dupont’s 
corps, then quartered at Aranjuez, restored order, hut the 
agitation of the public mind increased; for the French troops 
being of the last coDKCriptlon, young, and only disci])liued 
after they entered Sj)iun, their apparent feebleness excited 
the contempt of tlic Spaniards, who pride themselves upon 
]X!rRonal prowess. The swelling tumour broke at last. On 
the 2ud of May, tlic people gathered in front of the Madrid 
palace about a carrioge, designed as tlicy supposed to oou- 
vey Don Antonio to France. They would not, they said, 
let the last of the royal family be 8[)irited away, and, with 
imprecations, cut the traces. At that momeut, La Grange, 
Murat’s nide-dc-cauip, came up; he was maltreated, aud in 
an instant the whole city rose in commotion. The unarmed 
French soldiers, expecting no violence, were killed in every 
street, and the hospital was attacked, but the attendants aud 
sick men defended it succcaifully. Tlie alarm spread to the 
tump ouisiilo the city, the cavalry gallopod in by the gate of 
Ah'idii, general Lanfi'anc entered the Calle Aneha dc Ber¬ 
nardo with three thousand infantry, and when crossing the 
Street of Maravcllcs, a cannon was dlsclinrgcd against hi’s 
Colurou by Daois and Yolarde, two Spanish officers in a state 
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of great e^Leitemeiit from driuk. TLe Freuch voltigeurs 
immediatdy killed them, aud the column contmuing its march, 
yeleased, not without bloodshed, several superior officers 
besieged in their quarters. The cavalry, treating 
the afiair as a mere riot, for no Bjianish soldiers Azanu and 
took part, only sought to make prisoners, though O’*'"’*''*- 
some persons were killed or maiiood by the horses. Finally, 
traoquUlity was restored in tlie city by the exertions of 
general Hariape, marshal Monccy, aud Gonzalvo O'Farril, but 
the peasantry of tlic ncighhourbood, armed and in cousider- 
ablo numbers, beset the gates after nightfall, and about sixty 
were killed or wounded by the guard. ^ • y* 

Murat, incensed at the loss of his soldiers, hod the prisoners 
capitally condcnincd by u military commission, yet, wLeu the 
mimicipality urged the cruelty of visiting this natural ebulli¬ 
tion of an in,jured aud insulted people so severely, he yielded to 
their arguments, and forbad execution. Nevertheless, general 
Grouchy, in whoso immediate power the prisoners remained, 
exclaiming, that his own life had been attempted, that the 
blood of French soldiers was cot to be spilt w'itb impunity, 
that the captives had been condemned by a council of war 
and should bo executed, proceeded to shoot them in tlio 
Prado, and forty were thus slain before Murat could iutertere. 
Ne.\t day, the Spanish authorities discovering that a colonel of 
the Imperial Guards still rctuned many prisoners, applied to 
Murat, for their release, aud it is said by some, though 
denied by others of greater autlinrity, that the colonel, hearing 
of this, and enraged at the loss of his choice soldiers, put 
forty-five of his captives to death, before his blocKly proceed 
ings could be stayed. 

This celebrated tumult, in wliich the wild cry of Spanish 
warfare was first heard, has been represented by authors who 
adopt all the reports of the day, sometimes os a wanton 
massacre, sometimes os a barbarous political stroke to impress 
a dread of French power. It was neither. Tlic fiery temper 
of tlic Spaniards, excited by sfraogc events and the recent 
tumults against Godoy, rendered an explosion inevitable, and 
BO it happened. If the French bad stimulated tiiis di8{K>sition 
to violence >irith a view to an cxunpl^ th^ would bavo 
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prepared eome clieek uu the Spatiibh garrison; tliey would 
not have left their ho^itul unguarded, or have so arranged, 
tlttt tlicir own loss should surpass that of the Spaniards; 
finally, they would have profited fit>nj their policy after having 
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suffered the injury. Moncey and Harispe were, 
however, most active in restoring order, and, in¬ 
cluding the peasants killed outside the gates and 
the executions afterwards, tlic whole number of 


tlie Spanish slain did not exceed one' hundred and twenty, 
while more than five hundred French were killed. Amongst 
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tile wounded were seventy of the imperial guards, 
' which would olonc disprove any ])rnne<litation; for 
if hlurat were base enough to sacrifice his men with 
such u detestable policy, he would have given tlie 


conscripts to slaughter rather than the select soldiers of the 


emperor. 

It was certainly accidental and not bloody for the patriots, 
but ]K>licy iuduced both sides to attribute secret motives and 
exaggerate the loss of life. The Spaniiirds sought to impress 
the provinces with an opinion of French ferocity, and thereby 
excite thcpi to insuiTC<dion. The French, feeling such nn 
iinprcffiion could not be effaceil by an accurate relation, 
encouraged the worst accounts, to convey a terrible idea of 
their jKiwcr and severity. Hence the extraordinary stories 
propagated, of citizens immolated by Murat, in numbers 
varying from five to fourteen thousand. It is the part of 
history to mlucc such amjilificntiuna; yet none can be un¬ 
moved by the gallantry and devotion of a pnjmlace which 
dared to assail an army, rather than abandon one of their 
princes. Such, however, were the S{>anianls throughout the 
war. Prone to sudden and rash actions, they were fierce and 
confident individually, and, though weak in military execu¬ 
tion, always manifested an intuitive perception of what was 
great and noble. 

Tl'is commotion was the forerunner of insurrections in 


•every part of Sjiain, few of which were so honourable. Un¬ 
principled villuns, taking tins opportunity to direct the 
paa«WBs of the multitude under the mask of patriotism, 
tSI|iwd tlie untliioking fuiy of the iieeple against whomever it 
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pleased them to rob or to destroy. Rllage, massaores, 
assassination, craelties of tbe most reroltii^ kbfd were every¬ 
where iwrpetroted, and the intrinsic goodness of the cause 
disfigured by the enormities committed at Cadiz, Seville, 
Bad^os, and Valencia, pre-eminent in barbarity when all were 
barbarous 1 The first burst of popular feeling being thus 
misdirected, the energy of the people was wasted, and lassi¬ 
tude succeeded tlie insolence of tumult at the a])proach of real 
danger ; for to shine in the work of butchery is easier than 
to establish discipline, which can alone sustain the courage 
of the multitude in the hour of trial. 

To cover the suspicious measure of introducing'mtfYc troops 
than the convention warranted, a variety of reports had, been 
propagated. At one time Gibraltar was to be besieged, and 
officers were dispatched to examine the Mediterranean cottsta 
of Spain and Barbary; at another, Portugal was to be the 
theatre of great events; and a mysterious importance was 
given to the movements of the French armies, with a view to 
deceive a court, which fear and sloth disposed for belief of 
anything but the truth, and to im{> 0 Be upon a people whose 
unsuspicious ignorance was at first mistaken for tameness. 
Active agents ^so sought to form a French party in the capital; 
and as tbe tumults of Aranjuez and Madrid taught Napoleon 
how fierce the Spanish temper was, he enjoined more caution 
upon Murat than tbe latter was disposed to practise; for his 
predpitation disclosed the emperor’s real plans before they 
were ripened; his concentric movement on the capital, and his 
resolution to control the provincial government, had alarmed 
the people, and the riot at Toledo indicated their feelings 
before the explosion at Madrid placed them in direct hostility. 
He seems to have been intrusted with only a half confidence, 
ond hie natural impetuodty urged him to ap\)ear as a con¬ 
queror before a ground of quarrel was Imd; yet he was not 
entirely withotit excuse, for a letter received by him about 
this period from Napoleon, contained these expressions; ‘ The 
duhe o/ Jn/aaitado hat a party in Madrid; it vtill lUtaek you; 
dUnpate it, and eoiu the government' 

At Bayonne the political events kept pace with those of 
Madrid. Charles reclaimed his rights in presence of Napo- 
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leon, and commaaded Don Antonio to reUnouiflfa tlie prost* 
deucy of tlie governing junta to Murat, wlio received the title 
of lieiitciiant'geiieral of the kingdom. T])ia np 2 >ointmeot, and 
the restoration of Cliarlcs to the regal dignity, were jtfodaitued 
in Madrid, with the acquiescence of the council of Co-stille, on 
the 10th of May; but five days previous to that j)eriod, thn 
old monarch had oguiu cc<lcd his authority to Napoleon, and 
Ferdtuand and himself were consigned with large pensions to 
the tranquillity of private life. The right to fill the throne, 
thus rendered vacant, was assumed by the emperor, in virtue of 
Cliarlcs’s cession, aud he desired tlmt a member of his own 
family mi^it he chosen king of Si>nin. After some hesitation, 
the cAuncil of Castillo, in concert with tl>e munieijtality of 
Madrid and the governing junta, declared their choice to have 
fallen u}>on Joseph Buonaparte, then king of Naples; and the 
Canlinivl Bourbon, primate of Spain, first cousin of CharlwiIV., 
and arcldiishop of Tolwlo, accc<ling to this arrangement, wrote 
to Napoleon a forniid c.xplidt adhesion to the new order 
of things. Josejdi was already journeying from Naides to 
Bayonne, where lie arrived the 7th of June, the ]>rincipal 
men of Spun Iiaving Iwcii pw'iously luvitcil to meet there on 
the 15th. This >Yas called the Assembly of the Notables. 
Nincty-oiiu Si)aniards of eininenc*c appeared, unanimously 
accepted Josejdi a« their king, and discussing in detail a new 
constitution i)rcBentcd by Nnjadcon, after several sittings 
adopted it, and swore to inaintnin its provisions. 

Calculated to draw forth nil the resources of Si«iin, 
this constitution, com^iarctl to the old system was a bless¬ 
ing, end would have been rocoivcil ns such under different 
circumstances; iimv arras were to decide its fate, for in every 
province the cry of wiff had been raised. In Catalonia, in 
Valencia, in Audulusin, Estrcniadura, CalHeia, and the Astu¬ 
rias, the people fiercely declared their determination to resist 
French intrusion. Nevertheless J’oseph crossed tho frontier 
on the 9th of July, and on the 12th arrived at Vitoria. The 
liiliuhitaiits, still remeraberiug Ferdinand’s joumey to Bayonne, 
ceenied di^peaed to hinder Ids entrance; hut their opposition 
(lid not bivak out into octual violence, and the next morning 
jie co&tisu^ his progress. The 20th of July he entered 
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Madrid.' The 24th ho way proclaimed king of Spain and tl^ 
Indies, with all the solemnities usual upon such occasion^ 
thus making himself the enemy of eleven millions of people, 
the object of a nation’s hatred! With o strange accent 
he called from the midst of foreign bands upon a fierce and 
haughty race, to accept a constitution which they did not 
understand, his hope of success resting on the strength of his 
brother’s arms, his claims, upon the consent of an imbecile 
monarch, and the weakness of a few pusillanimous nobles, in 
contempt of the rights of millions now arming to oppose him, 
Tliis was the unhallowed part of the enterprise, thjs it was tkt 
tendered his offered constitution odious, covered it with a 
leprous skin, and drove the noblomimled far from the poUutlon 
of its touch! 
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JoszpB required the council of Caslille to take tlie o&th of 
allegiance prescribed by the' constitution, but that body, 
liitherto obsetiuious, met his orders with a remonstrance; for 

Memoir of^ derlapp*! •)» thc 2nd of May, was at 

OKarMi ana this time riiging iu nil ]iartH nf the peninsula, and 
Atuia. iM'CPOlly n)»pri?!«l that a ureat 

misfiirtnnc had befallcu the Trend* arms. It wfw no longer 
n <|uestion hetween Joseph and some reluctant public Isxlies; 
it was an awfni stni;^)e hetween greet nations; and .how the 
flj»irit of imuiTcctioii, bi-c»iking forth wmultancously in every 
province, was nouriMlieil in eacih tmtii it acquired tlie consistence 
•jf regular warfare, sliall now be shown. 

Just Ixjforc tlie tumult of Aninjuez, the marquis of Rtduno 
y Soccoro, commanding the Spanish auxiliary force (»f the 
Alemtejo, received an onlcr from Godoy to take jwst noor 
iinltilusia, to cover the jirojecttHl journey of Charles JV. 
NajKileon, aware of this order, would not interrupt its cxc- 
cutiou, and Solano quitted Tortugal without difticulty; but in 
the latter part of May, observing tlie general agitation, bo 
rcjiaircd to bis government of Cadiz, where five Trench sail 
of the line and a fiigatc had just taken refuge from tho 
Knglish fleet. Seville was in a I'enuont, and ^lano being 
required to head an insniTcction in favour of Ferdinand, 
refused and went to Oadia. Meanwhile certam pereous at 
Seville, assuming the title of the ‘ Supreme Junta of Spain 
and the Indies,’ declared war in form against the intrusive 
monarch. Tliey called on the troops in the camp of San 
Roque to acknowledge their authority, ordered all men between 
sixteen and forty<five to take arms, and directed Solano to 
attack fhe Fmch squadron. He refused to acknowledge this 
^adf'^UEtstteted government, and wlnle hesitating to commit 
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iiis country ia war will) a power whose strength he knew 
better than the temper of his countrymen, he was cruelly 
murdered. His abilities, courage, anti miblemisbcd character, 
have never been denied, yet there is too much reason to 
believe the junta of Seville sent an ^ut expreaaly to procure 
liis assassination. This was followed, at Seville, by tbe death 
of the C'ondc del Aguilar, universally admitted to be virtuous 
and accomplished, yet, without even the imputation of guilt, 
inhumanly butchered in the streets by a mob, said to be insti¬ 
gated by Gusman de Tilly, a member of the now junta, and 
described as a man 'capable of dishonouring a whole nation 
by his crimes.’ 

l^vious to these mnrders, admiral Purvis, commanding a 
British squadron oiT Cadiz, had oiTcred, in concert with general 
Spencer, who happened to be near witli an expedition of 
live thousand men, to co-operate in an attack u]H}n Uie French 
shljM. 'This oficr was, on the death of Solano, renewed to his 
successor, dou Tliouias Morla, who, for reasons to be licrcafter 
mentioned, refused, and reduced the hostile squadron liiiiiself. 
But before this event, in April, general Cas- gjj. jj 
tanos, then commanding tlic canq) at San Iloque, iMiirmpie'i 
had resolved to resist the Freuch, and opened 
a communication with Sir Hew Halrymple, the 
governor of Gibraltar. He was the brat S^>aninrd who 
united prudence with i^atriotism. Keadily ncknowIe<1ging 
the self-constituted junta, he stifled the suggestions of sell- 
interest with a virtue rare ameiigNt his countrymen, aaid united 
himselt closely with the British commauders: from them he 
obtained arms, ainmunirion. and money, and, at the iiisttinco 
of Sir Hew, the mcrcliauts of Gibraltar iulvancc<l a loan of 
lorty-two thousand dollars. 

murders at Cadiz and (Seville were imitated 

, , I Moiiltcur. 

in every part of bpam; hardly can a towji be Awiii«ud 
named in whicli some innocent and worthy persons 
were not slain. Grenada, Carthagena and Valencia 
reeked with blood. Miguel Saavedra, governor of the last ‘ 
city, escaped at first by flight, hut, returning, was deliberately 
sacrificed. Balthazar Calvo, a canon of Ban ladro in Madri<l, 
then appeared in Valencia, and collecting a band of fanatic^ ^ 
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coiuincnccd a massacre of tlio French residents; and bis 
rutUcsB villany was unchecked until, French victims ful* 
ing, his thirst for murder uiged him to menace the local 
junta of government. Tliis body, with the exception of Mr. 
Tupper, tho Fnglish consul, had not opposed bis previous 
violence, but now readily found the means to crush him; 
while in the act of braving their authority he was seized by 
stratagem and strangled, together with two hundred of lus 
band. Scrbelloui, captmn-geucrol of the province, then pro< 
cceded to organize an army, acting in unison with the old 
count Florida lllanca, who had meanwhile put himself at tho 
head of thp Murcian iusurrection. 

In ^Catalonia the presence of tlie French ti'oops at first 
repressed popular effervescence; tho insuirection broke out 
notwithstanding at Moiircsa, and spread to all parts of the 
provinoc. 

In Aragon the oiTival of don Joseph Palalbx kindled the 
fire of patriotism. He had escaped from Bayonne, and his 
family were greatly esteemed, ns of the noblest among a 
people absui'dly vain of their ancient dcsctmk The captain* 
general, fearing a tumult, ordered Falafox to quit the provinoc, 
but this circumstanco, joined to some appearance of mystery 
in liis escape from Bayonne, increased the passions of the mul¬ 
titude; a crowd suirounding lus abode, forced him to assume 
the command, tho captain-gcucral was confined, some persons 
were murdered, and a junta was formctl. FaWbx was con¬ 
sidered by his (ouipuiiiuiis us of slender capacity and great 
vanity, and there ia nothing in his exploits to render the 
justness of this opinion doubtful. It was not Falafox who 
upheld the glory of Aragon, it was the spirit of the people, 
wliich he liod not excited and could so little direct, that, for a 
long time after tho commencement of the first siege, he was 
kept a sort of prisoner in Zart^oza, his courage and fidelity 
being distrusted by tho population he is supposed to have 
ruled. 

This state of Aragon aroused the Navarrese, and Logrooo 
became, tho foous of on insurrection which extended along 
mosSr of the valleys of tlrnt kingdom. In the northern mid 
provinces, the spirit of independence was as fi«^ 
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autl as decidedly pronounced, accompanied also by tlie same, 
excesses. Ill Badajos the condo de la Torre del Frenio was 
butchered by the populace, and hU mangled carcass dragged 
through the streets in triumph. At Talavera de la Eoyna, 
the corregidor >Yith difficulty escaped a similar fate by a hasty ’ 
flight. Leon presented a ividc unbroken scene of anarchy, 
and all who opposed the people’s wishes were slain. 

Oallicia held back for a moment, but the example of Leon, 
and the arrival of an ageut from the Asturias, where the 
insurrection was in fidl force, produced a general moverocut. 
A junta was formed, and Filanglueri, an Italian, governor of 
Coruna, ivas desired to exercise the functions of rhyally by 
(loolariug war in form against France. Like every man of 
sense in Spain, he was unwillii^ to commence a revolution 
upon such uncertain grounds; the impatient popnlace sought 
liis dentil, and though saved at the moment by the courage of an 
officer cd' his staffi, Ids horrible fate was only deferred. Able and 
sincerely attached to Spain, he exerted himself to organize the 
military resources of the province, and no suspicion attached 
to his conduct; yet such was the inherent ferocity of the 
people and of the time, that the soldiers of the rc^ment of 
Navarre seized him at Villa Franca del Bierzo, and, according 
to some, stuck him full of bayonets; according to others, 
planted their weapons in tlie ground, tossed him on to their 
points, left him there to struggle, and disbanded dheraselvcs. 

The Asturians had been the first to exercise tlie indefeasible 
democratic right of establishing a new government when the 
old one ceased to aflor<l protection: a local junta dedared war 
c^ainst the French, and sent deputies to solicit assistance from 
England. TIic great towns in Biscay and the Castries were 
overawed by fifty thousand foreign bayonets, but tbc peosantiy 
commenced a war in their manner against the stragglers and 
the sick, and thus a hostile diain cast round the French army 
was completed in evciy link. This simultaneous rising of a 
whole nation was beheld by the rest of Europe with astonish* 
ment and admiration—astonislimcnt at the energy of a people 
deemed unnerved and dehascvl—admiration at a spectado 
wMcli, seen at a distance, and its odious parts unknown, pre¬ 
sented the ideal beauty of Numantian virtue, lu England,, 
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all clussc.;, with R ^uerous sympathy, altributoJ to disiu' 
tercstod vigour of character, what was really the effed; of 
many coKiperating caases, many of which were anything hut 
commendable. 

Constituted as modem states Are, with systems ill adapted 
to nourish Intense feelings of patriotism, it would have been 
miraouloiTs if real grandeur had been displayed by a nution 
which, fur two centuries, luul been debased by civil and 
religions despotism. Tlie Spanish character, in relation with 
public affaii's, is marked by iuordinate pride and arrogance. 
Dilatory, iiiipi'ovident., singly and in mass, iliey cherish an 
absurd cimfidcncc tlint everything suggested by tJieir heated 
iiimghiations is practicable; they see no difficulties, and the 
obstacles encountered arc attributcil to treachery; hence the 
sudden murder of so many virtuous men in this commotion. 
Kind and warm in his attachments, savage in his enmity, the 
Spaniard is patient under privations, iirm in bodily snii'eriiig, 
prone to sudden anger, vindictive, remembering insult longer 
than injury, bloody and cruel in revenge, With a natural 
perception ot what is noble, his promise is lofty, but ns his 
passions always overrule his reason, his penbrmance is mean. 
In this war, the tenacity of vengeance i^pculiar to the people 
supplied the want of cool i>er8evoriDg intrepidity, and led to 
deeds of craft and cruelty rather than daring ojmn warfare. 
Tlic abstractidn of the royal family, and Mapoleon's insulting 
])retension8 to the crown, aroused all the national pride; the 
tumults of Madrid and Aranjuez httd prepared the public for 
violent movements, and the French protection of Godoy 
increased the ferment, because n dearly-cherished vengeance 
was thereby frustrated at tlic moment of its expected accom¬ 
plishment, and the disappointment excited the uncontrollable 
fiercones-s of Spanish passion. Then came the tumult ■ of 
Madrid, swollen, distorted, cast like Ceesar’s body before the 
potiple, to excite them to frcnxy; and ntndly they arose, not 
boldly to confront a danger understood, but to slake tlieir 
thirst Qi^ blood. 

Oodoy’s administration had trenclied on church property, 
and ^nnee and Italy gave testimony that Joseph would cod* 
ilnt that poUcy. This involved tise mterests and stimukted 
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the activity of mouks aud priests, who easily persuaded au 
ignoraut people that the aggressive straugcr was the foe of 
religion, aud accursed of God, By processions, miracles, 
prophecies, distribution of reliques, aud tlic appointment of 
saints to lead the armies, the patriots were ^naticised, and in 
all parts tlie clergy were zealously active monks and friara 
were invariably the leaders in tumnlt, or at the side of those 
who were, instigating them to murder and cruelty.' Buonaparte 
found tlie same cause producing similar effects Napoleon's 

during his early campaigns in Italy; and if that Mimoires. 

country had bwa as favourable for protracted ^ Sufiof"* 
resistance, and been as powerfully aided by '^enUc. 
England, Spain wonld have been rivalled, perliaps sur{>asscd 
in partisan warfare. 

Napoleon’s continental system was another spring in this 
complicated machinery. It threatened the already decayed 
commerce of the maritime towns, and the contraband trade, 
carried on in S|)aia to an incredible extent, was 
certain of destruction; with tliat trade the fate 
of one hundred thousand excise and custom-house 


ofKcers was involved. A preventive system, organized after 
the French manner, and stimulated by a vigorous administra¬ 
tion, would have crushed smuggling, wliich was, in truth, only 
a consequence of monopolies and internal restrictions upon 
the trade of one province with another—vexations abolished 
by the constitution of Bayonne. The activity and intelli¬ 
gence of the merchants engaged in foreign trade, the corrup¬ 
tion of revenue oflicers, the lawlessness of smugglers, were 
thus agitated against the invaders, and hence the readiness at 
Gibraltar to lei^ Oastahos money. 

Civilization also was, in fiipain, at tliat point which I>est 
snits insurrection. If the people liafl been aware of their 
deficiencies, they would have submitted; if really enlightened, 
the invasion could not have happened. But in a country 
where ibe comturts of society are less attended to than in any 
other part of Europe, where a warm and dry climate renders it 
agreeable to sleep the ^eatest part of the year in the open air, 
and where nearly all men went armed, it was easy for energetic 
leaders to assemble large masses of credulons; excited peasants* 
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No story was too gross for tUcir belief, if it agreed with their 
wishes. ‘ Es vei’dad, los dicen,’ ‘ It is true, they say it,’ was 
the inwiable answ'er when an absurd report was doubted. 
Teiitpcratc iu food, possessing little furniture, hoarding all the 
gold he can get, a Spaniard U little concerned to relinquish 
Ills abode ; his doing so must not be measured hy an English 
scale; and, oucc engaged iu an adventure, the lightness of his 
spirits aud the brilliancy of bis sky make the angry peasant 
careless of wandering. The evils afflicting Spain, previous to 
tlic invasion, hod tended also to proi>are the people for 
violence. Poverty, disease, famine, the loss of commerce, 
restrictiAhs' on intcmnl trade, unequal taxation, oppression; 
theydtad cudnrod all, and could not be enthusiastic fcMT such a 

system. But they had been taught by the clergy 
]« Gueriii to hclie>‘c Godoy the sole autlior of tlicir misery, 

Ferdinand 05 tho redresser of their 
grievances. The Fi’cnch were tho protectors of 
the fomicr, the oppressors of the latter, aud it was cosy to 
add this bitterness to the natural hatred of foreign domina* 
tion. 


Such were tlic princip^ causes of this I'cvolution, so fertile 
of great events, without produciug one man of eminent capa¬ 
city to control, or direct the spirit thus accidentally excited. 
Clearly docs this fi»ct show the heterogeneous nature of the 
feelings and interests brought together. It cannot be attri¬ 
buted to deficiency of natural tulcut, the genius of the 
Spanish peojde is notoriously ardent, subtle, and vigorous; 
but there w’as no ooinmon bond of feeling, save hatred to tho 
French, by which a great man could influence large masses. 
Sagacious jversons saw very early, that the Spanish revolu¬ 
tion, like a leafy shmb in a violent gale of wind, greatly 
agitated, yet disclosing only slight unconnected stems, afforded 
no sure hold for tlie ambition of a master-spirit, if such there 
wore; that the cause must fail unless suj^rted by England; 
and that she would not let her resources be wielded by men 
whose views ami policy might afterwards thwart her own. 
Nur.was it difficult to {>erGciTe that tho downfall of Napo¬ 
leon, not tho (regeneration of Spain, was tire object of her 
jiabinet. 
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S])Dni8h public feeling was fierce in expression, because 
political ])assions will always be veliement at ^st with a 
I)Copie new to civil comiiiotioD, and unused to liave tbeir beat 
evaporate in public discussions. The result was a wonderful 
change in the affairs of Europe; it seems yet undecided 
whether for better or woree. In their struggle, the Spaniaida 
developed more cruelty than courage, more violence than 
intrepidity, more personal hatred than enthusiasm; they 
opened a wide field for the exertions of others, presented Uie 
fulcrum for a lever which moved the civilized world, but the 
impelling power came from another quarter. Useful acces¬ 
sories they were; as principals they displayed ueiil(ti>wisdom, 
spirit,' nor skill sufficient to resist the prodigious forc^ by 
which they were assailed If they seemed at first liccdlcss of 
danger, it was not hccau.se they were prepared to perish 
rather than submit, but tliat they were reckless of provoking 
a power whose terrors they could not estimate, and in their 
ignorance despiswl. 

It is not surprising tliat great expectations Avere at first 
formed of the heroism of the Spaniards, and those expecta¬ 
tions were greatly augmented by their agi'ceablc qualities; 
there is not any people more attractive in tlio intercourse of 
society. Their majestic language, fine jMTfions, and becoming 
dress; their lively imaginations; the inexpressible beauty of 
their women, aud tlic air of roramicc they throw over every 
action, and infuse into every feeling, combine to delude the 
senses and imposo upon the judgment. As compauious, they 
are the most agreeable of mankind, but danger and dis¬ 
appointment attend tlie man who, confiding in their promises 
and energy, ventures upon a difficult eutorprise. ‘ Never do 
to-day what you can put off until to-morrow/ is the fcvomile 
provci'b of Spain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tue commotion of Ai-anjucz taught the Frcndi cmi>cror thot 
he waa to deal with a people who would not be quiescent 
under iystiit; and, though he pursued his secret policy without 
relinquiMiiiig hojie of success, he arranged a profound plan of 
mililary operations, and so distributed his forces, that when 
Spain poured forth her swarthy bands, he could concentrate 
masses on the most irajiortunt points, combined in a manner 
to overwhelm sojiaratcly each province, no three of which 
uould act in concert without first bcoting a French oorps; and 
if any was so heuten, the others could unite and re-take the 
ufTcusive. It wus tliis skill which enabled seventy thousand 
men, spread over a great extent of country, to brave the 
simulhmcous fury of eleven millions of people, without being 
trampled under foot, and lost amidst the tumultuous uproar. 

lu a political view the iuconvenicncc of suficring a regular 
Spanisi} army to take the field was evident. To characterise 
ilic opposition of the Spanish people, as a partial insurrection 
of ]ieasauts instigated by some evil-disposed persons to act 
aguiiist the wishes of the respectable ]>art of the iiaUon, would 
give sonic colour to the absorhiug diirkncss of the invasion- 
while tlic 2>cnnitling un insun’cctlun of peasants, to take 
form and consistence as on army, would have been a mili¬ 
tary error, dangerous in the extreme. Napoleon, knowing 
scientific war to he only a wise application of force, langhed 
at the delusion of those Avho regarded the want of regular 
armies as a favourable circumstonce, and huled the undis- 
dplincd.peasant as the better defender of the country. He 
knew a general insurrection to be a military anarchy, a 
thing of no endurance. He knew that tiie discipline<l 
itattalions of Valley Foige, not the volunteers of Lexifigton, 
t^Uisbed American independwee; that the veterans of 
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Arcole and Maveugo, not the republicans of Valiuy, iixed the 
fate of the French revolution. Wherefore he sti^vc to hinder 
the gfttliering of regular soldiers, a tiling easy to hafjpen, for 
the organized Spanish forces were in May above one hundred 
and twenty thousand of ^1 anus. Fifteen thousand iverc in 
Holstein, under the marquis of iloinana, hut twenty thou¬ 
sand were already iKirtiaJIy concentrated in Portugal; the 
remainder, in which were comprised eleven thousand Swiss 
and tliir^ thousand militia, were dispersed in various parts of 
the kingdom, principally in Andalusia. There iintoriActa 
was also a local reserve called the urban militia, 
much neglected indeed, and move a name tliau a* jvapuieon 
reality, yet the advantage! of sneh an institution 
was (tonsiderabic; men wore to be Iiud in abundance, and as 
the greatest difficulty in a sudden crisis is to prepare the 
framework of order, it was no small resource to have one 
known to the people. 

Of the French army, eighty thousand strong exclusive of 
those with Junot, seventy thousand were in the held; the rest 
were sick or in depots. TIic possession of tlic fortresses, and 
the positions occupieil, gave it strength, but it had many 
weak points. Composed chiefly of conscripts, it mustered in 
the ranks, French, Italians, Poles, and even Portuguese, 
whom Junot had cx|>atriated, and some of these last remained 
in S})aia until the war terminated. A few of the imperial 
guards were employed, and here and there an old re^ment of 
the line to give the young troops consistence; but with these 
e.\eeption8 the French army was a raw levy, fresh 
from the plough and unacquaintoil with dis¬ 
cipline: so late oven as August, many of the 
batttdions had not completed the first elements of 
their drill, and if they had not been fonnetl upon 
good skeletons, the difference between them and 
the insurgent peasantry would have been trifling. 

This fact explmns, in some measure, the otlier- 
wise incomprehensible checks end defeats which the Fren^ 
sustained at the commencement of the contest; H likewise 
proves how little vigour there was in Spanish resistance at 
the moment of the greats cqthusiasm. 
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Napoleoa attended principally to the security of Madrid. 
As the capital, and centre of nil interests, iU importiuice was 
manifest, and the great line of comninnication between it and 
Bajonne was early nod constantly covereil with trooiw. 
Murat, by drawing Monccy and I>npont to Madrid, and by 
his own haughty demeanour, forced on the crisiB, and com¬ 
pelled Napoleon to hasten the advance of other troops, tlius 
making a greater display of force than was consistent witij 
his policy. For w’hiK* the movements on the capital provoked 
the S|Wiiiiord8, it strippwl the line of communication with 
Prance, and the arriA’a! of fresh linttalions to remwly this error 
generate?* additional anger at a critical period. 

To fill the void left by Moncey’s atlvnnce, a fresli corps 
entered Spain, and licing by degrees augmented 
XopoJwn'* twenty-three thousand men, was called the 
pfndix, ‘army of the Western PJtouccr. MarHlml 1>08* 

Bi^^es a^siuncfl tho coJiiiuaii^h fixed his hcftfl 


ijuarters at liurgos, c>ccupicd Vitoria, Miruuda de Ebro ftn<l 
other to was, and pushed ailvaueed peats into Leon. He thus 
protected the line from Ibiyouuc to the < ttjntal, menaced the 
Asturias and Biscaj', oominanded the vulluy of tbo DuerOy 
and kept the kingdom of Leon mid the province of Segovia 
in check. Burgos became the c*cutrc aud pivot of liis opera¬ 
tions, and intermediate posts aud fortresses connected him 
with Bayonne, where a wocrvc of twenty thousand men was 
formed under gcneixd Drouet 
NajMjleon could, under the coiiveiitiun, send forty thousand 
men into the north of rSjaun. Tlic exorcise of this right 
being expected, did ’not ercutc much ahum, but he had not 
indicated any dcairc to pass troops by Catalonia j neither the 
treaty, nor the convention, authorwed that measure j nor 

could the supporting of Junot be used as a pro- 
Nevertheless, so cwly as the 9th of 
jiote», Ai>« February, eleven thousand infautjy, sixteezi huu- 

dred cavalry, and eighteen ' pieces of artillery, 
under the command of general Dubeame, crossed 
tlie frontier at La Jonqnem, and marched upon Barcelona, 
iaavlbg a detachment at the town of Figueras, the strong 
citadel of wbieU commands the principal pass of the 'inoun* 
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tains. In Barcelona Diiheame remained under the plea of 
waiting for instructions from Madrid relatire to 
a pretended march upon Cadiz. Ills secret orders 
were to obtain exact information concerning the 
CataloniMi fortresses, depots, wd magazines,—to 
ascertain the state of public feeling,—to preserve a rigid 
discipline,—scrupulously to avoid pving any ofiFence to the 
Spaniards, and to comuiunicatc with marshal Moncey, then 
commauding all the Fixiich troops in the north of Spain. 

Political affairs soon indicated serious results, and when the 
troops in the north were in a condition to execute their 
orders, Dulicsnxc, whose report Imil been receiv'd, was 
directed to seize the citadel of Barcelona, and the fort of 
Moujnick. The citjulel was gained by stratagem; the fort, 
of celebrated strength, was suiTCudcrcd by -the governor 
Alvarez, because that bravo oud worthy man knew that from 
a boso court he should i-eceive no snp{x>rt. It is said, that, 
stnag by the disgrace of ]ii.s situation, he was at one time 
going to spring a mmo beneath the French detacluueuts, 
))ut his mind, betraying his spirit, sunk under the weight of 
unexpected events. What a picture of human weakness! 
The boldest shrinking ti-om the discharge of their trust, 
like the meanest cowards—the wisest following the march of 
events, confounded and without a rule of action! When the 
heroic Alvarez could think tlic disgrace of surrendering his 
charge at the demand of a |)erflilious guest a less misfortune 
than the auger of a miserable court, what must Urn state 
of public feeling have been! And bow can those who, like 
O’Farril and Azanza, served the intruder, he with justice 
clamed, if amidst the gcucial stx^mtion they could not per- 
I ceivc the elements of a salutary tempest. Napoleon seeing 
these things, might well enlarge his ambitious deigns. Ho 
erred not in the projection, so mucli as in tlie execution of 
design. Nations, like single persons, are creatures of circura- 
sUinccs; now weak, trembling, submissive; anou,-proud, 
haughty, daring; novel events olten afiect public sentiment in 
a manner distinct from, and even opjxosed to the uational 
character. 

The.Baroelona trcacheiy was repeated at Figueras, tlrt 
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icapregiuiblc citadel of Jernoado feii into tiie iisjids of tiie 
Frendi dctaclimcnt left there, and Catalonia being thus opened, 
the magazines of Uan^Iona were filled, and Duhesme’s troops 
took the title of the ' array of the Eastern Pyrenees.’ Tiiis 
aiTair was momentous. Na)K>leon earnestly desired it to 
terminate before the events at Madrid should disclose his 
ulterior views. Barcelona, with its immense population, 
great riches, good harbour, and strong forts, might be called 
the key of the soutli of France^ or Sptun, as it happened to be 
in possession of the one or the other. The proximity of 
Sidly, where a large British array was kept in a state of 
conBtant«f)i^i>aratiun, raofle it more than probable an English 
fnrr^ would rewh Barccloini, to establish a war at the threshold 
of France; and Xapoloon, seeing the extent of that danger, 
obviated it at the risk of rendering aliortive the attempt to 
create a French party in Madrid. For ho well knew that 
thirty or forty thousand British troops, occupying an in¬ 
trenched camp in front of Barcelona, supported by a power¬ 
ful fleet, and having reserved depots in Sicily and the Spanish 
islands, might have been so wielded os to give ample occiipa- 
tion to a hundred and fifty thousand French. Protected by 
such an army, the Spanish levfes might have been organized 
and instructed; their actual numbers could have been masked, 
increased, or diminished; the fleet would be reaily to co- 
oj>erate, and the south of France, whence the provisions of 
the enemy must have been drawn, would have been exposed 
to descents, and the inconvenience of actual hostilities. The 
Spanish provinces of Valencia, Murcia, and even Andalusia, 
being thus covered, the war would have been drawn to a 
head, and concentrated about Catalonia, the most warlike, 
rugged, sterile portion of Spun. Duhesme’s success obviat d 
this danger; the French troops were immediately increased to 
twenty-two thousand men, tlieir general correH}>onded directly 
with hTapoIeon, and Barcelona became the centre of a system, 
distinct^ from titat wliich held the other corps rolling round 
Madrid as their point of attraction. 

Tb|t capital is situated in a plain. A semicircular range 
ItifinountaioB called the Sierra de Oiiodarama, the Carpen* 

^ *ttd the Sierra 4e Guadalaxan^ sweep in one uubrokea 
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cli&ia from west to'cast, falling on Uie Tagus at either ei)«l. 
An the'direet communications between Madrid and France-, 
or between the fonner mid the northern provinces of Spain, 
pass over one or other of these Sierras, which are separated 
from the PjTcnees by the valley of the Ebro; from the 
Biscayan and Asturian mountains by the valley of the Ihicro. 

There ore four principal roads leading from France to 
. Madrid. 

First, 0 royul causeway jiassing tiic frontier at Iran, runs 
near Sun Sebastian, uiul tlicnce through a wild countr}', full 
of drtiigcrous defiles, to the libro; it crosses tliat river by 
a stone bridge at Miruudo, goes to Burgos, and then, turning 
slioi-t to the left, is carried over the Ducro at Araiuhi; it 
surmounts the Carpeutan(» by the Somusierra pass, and then 
dcscemls upon the capital 

Sccoud, un inferior rood penetrating by St. Jean Pied de 
Fort, Fampoluna, and Tnfalht; it crossc-s the Ebro at Ttidela, 
and enters the Imstn of Madrid by the eastern range of the 
Sierra de Guadalaxnra, where the declination of the nioun* 
tain^ presents a less rugged hairier than the snowy summits 
of the northern and western jiart of the chain. 

Third, a road, not ])racticable for guns, tlireads the Pyrenees 
by Jaca, jiasscs the Ebro at Zaragoza, and uniting with the 
second, crosses the Guadalaxoru ridge. 

Tlie fourth is the great route from Pcq>igimn by Figueras, 
Geruna, Barcelona, Cervera, I/crida, and Zaragoza, to Madrid. 

Zaragnza. being tlio capital of a pravince, uniting twi> great 
roads, and containing one of t!i6 great Spanish nrsenals, was of 
strategic importance.' An anny couKI, from thence, operate by 
either bank of the Ebro, intercept the communication between 
the Eastern and Western Pyrenees, and block three out of 
the four great routes to Madrid. Hud the French occupied 
it in force, their army in tlie capital could have acted with 
security ugaiust Valencia; and the united forces of Onllicia 
and Leou would have been less dangerous when the Burgos 
rood ceased to be the only, line of retreat from Madrid. 
Nevertheless, Naiioleon neglected Zsragoza at first, because, 
Imving no citadel, a small Imdy of troops could not control 
the inhabitants; and a large force, creating suspicion tob 
TOL, L i) 
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Boon, would have barred the attempts oo Pampeluua and 
Barcelona, objects of still gi*eotcr importance. 

Murat and Savavy remained at Madrid. They appeared to 
direct the execution of the emperor's projects, but he dis¬ 
trusted their judgment, and exacted the most dcttuled 
information of every moTcmcnt aud transaction. lu the 
course of June, Murat, suftCTiiig from illness, quitted Spain, 
leaving behind him a troubled people, and a name for cruelty. 
foreign to his character. Savary remained the Bole represen- 
tativo of the new monarch. He was in the inicbt of commo¬ 


tion, and on every side beheld the violence of insurrection, tho 
fuiy of an'insulted nation. Eiicli Spanish province bad ita 
junta of governmeut, alike enraged, yet not alike dangerous. 


Cabinet' 
War in 
Cfttolonltu 
lit I^rt. 


Catalonia had great resources, but it was in Murcia 
and Valencia the garrisons of Barcelona, Mou- 
julck, and Figucrus rallied on the patriotic stand- 
aids, and being mostly SiHmish and Walloon 


guards, furnished the basis of an army which could be well 


supplied by those rich \>roTinces, and furnished from tho 
arsenal of Cartliugena. A direct movement on Madrid from 
this quarter could only pruvqk^ n battle, not much to be 


feared by Savary; but a march on Zaragoza, to unite with 


the Aragonese, would liavc menaced the French commuuioa- 


tions, supported the Catulouiau warfare, and given a point of 
union for three grea-; provinces. In this lay the sting of the 
Valencian insurrection, to besiege Zaragoza and prevent the 
junction was the remedy. 

Andalusia was of great impiortaneC. Solano’s troops wore 
disciplined; a large veteran fon« was in the camp of Sau 
Roque, under Castaiios; the gaitisons of Ceuta, Algeziras, 
Cadiz, Granada, and other places were united j a suiierb 
cannon foundry at Seville, and the arsenal of Cadiz, furnished 
the means of equipjnng a tridn of artillery; an act!vo inter¬ 
course was maintained bet>vocu the patriots and the English, 
and the supremacy of the Seville junta was stlmitted by those 
of Granada, Jaen, aud Cordova, qnd by the army of Estrema- 
dura. Thus Andalusia, rich, distant from the capital, and 

Hr. Stuart’s fenced by the SieiTO Morena, afforded mean* 
, latcursj vWe to establish a systematic war, by drawing togotltfer 
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all the scattered elements of resistance in tlic pariiamen- 
southerli and western provinces of Spain and tary Ptpen, 
FortugrJ. Tbia dang^^ pregnant with future con¬ 
sequences, was, however, not immediate; there was no line of 
offensive movement against the flank or rear of the French army 
open to the Andalusian patriots; and as a march against 
Madrid would have been tedious and dangerous, the true 
policy of the Andalusians w’as palpably defensive. 

In Fstremadura, neither the activity nor means of the 
junta were at first sufBcicnt to excite much attention; but in 
Leon, Old Castille, and GalHda, gathering clouds indicated a 
perilous storm. Gregoria Cuesta wns captoin-gcnerul of tbe 
two former kingdoms. Inimical to popular movements, 
haughty and resolute, he at first checked the insurrection 
with a rough hand, and thus Imd the foundation for quarrels 
and intrigues which afterwards impeded the military opera¬ 
tions, and B]>lit the northern provinces into factions; yet 
Anally he joiin-d the side of the patriots. Behind him, the 
kingdom of Qallicia liad, under the direction of Filanghieri, 
organized a large ioice, chiefly composed of the troops with 
which Tai-anco hod seized Oporto. The garrisons of Ferrol 
and Coruna, and a number of soldiers flying from tbe countries 
occupied by tbo French, swelled this army; British agents were 
active to Idow tho flame of insurrection, and money, arms, and 
clothing were poured into the province through their hands, 
because Coruna afforded cosy intercourse with England. 

Close cummunicatioh was maintained between tlio Gallician 
nnd Portuguese patriots, and the facility of establishing tlio 
base of a regular systematic war in Gallicia was, tbercforc; as 
great as in Andalusia. Tiie resources were perhaps greater, 
on account of the proximity of Great Britain, and the advan< 
tage of position was in favour of Gallicia, because the sources 
of her strength were as well covered from the direct line of 
the French operations; tho slightest uffensivo movement 
upon her port, by threatening tbo communications of thb ' 
Frennh army in Madrid, endangered the safety of any corps, 
marching from the capital against the southern provinces. 
To be prqwred against the Gallidon forces was theroforo 
of pressing importancea defeat from that qnaiter would )uit« « 

p 2 
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co-operato with Bessiorcs on the side of Valladolid—and 
moveable columns to scour the country in rear of the acting 
bodies, uniting again at stated times upon points of secondary 
interest. Thus linking his operations t(^etltcrj he hoped, by 
grasping as it were tho ganglia of the insurrection, to reduce 
it to a few convulsive motions. How the executirm failed in 
the hands of his lieutenants shell be shown in tbe next 
cliapters, but his plan embraced every probable cbance of war, 
and even provided for tbe uncertain contingency of an English 
army landing upon his flanks at either end of the lyeneau 
frontier. Neither his ]>owcr, nor his fortune, nor the contempt 
he felt for the military power of the Spauiaids made him 
rcraias. The conqueror of Europe was as fearful of making 
false movements before an army of peasants, as if Frederick 
the Great had been in bis front, and yet he failed! fiu(di is 
warl 
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OPKlUTlOh'B OF MASSUAL BFilSIKRSS. 


Mon i lour. 

I 

Viciolm ct 
('oni^uvloii 
ricA Fmu- 
fois. 


This officer Lad scarcely ffxAl liis quarters at liurgos when & 
genci'ul revolt took place. Ou Ins right, the bialiop of San¬ 
tander excited tlie inlmhitoutB to take onus. In 
his rear, a mechanic assembled some thousand 
armed peasants at the town ot Iiogroilo. In fiyut, 
five thousand men seized the Spanish artillery 
depot at Segovia; an equal number assembled at 
rulcncia, advanced to tho town of Totvpicinudn; and C-uosta 
took post, with some regular troops iiiul a body of organized 
peasantry, ou the PismTga at Cal»CYon. 

Bessieres, who had twelve thousand dltijmsahlo men, sent 
moveable columns to disarm the towns and attack tho instir- 
gents, and he wa.s luded by a division of Dupont’s reserve, 
under general Frere, coming from the side of Madrid. Tho 
operations were rapid. General Verdier, falling on Logrofio 
the 6tli, dispersed the pcosautiy, and barbarously put tho 
leaders to death after the action. General liOssaUe, passing 
the Pisuerga with a brigade of light cavaliy, defeated tim 
Spaniards at Torquemada on the 7th, pursued with a merciless 
sword, burned that town, and entered Falcucia the Stli. 
Frere broke tho insmgeut force at Segovia, nnd took thirty 
pieces of artillery. General Merle, marching thi'ough tho 
country between the Pisuerga and the Duero, joined Lassolle 
with a division of infantry at Dueuas ou the 12tli, and they 
overthrew Cuesta, at Cabegon, with great slaughter, the loss of 
his artillery, and scveml thousand muskets. 

The flat country being thus subdued, J<us;jal]e remained to 
keep it under, while Merle, marching iiorthwanl, commencf il 
'operations, in concert with gcnciid Ducos, against the pvo- 
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viiioo of Sautauder. On the 20th, the latter drove the 
Spaniards from the pass of Soncillo; the 2lBt he forced the 
pass of Venta dc Kscudo, descending the vaUey of Uie river 
Phs, and ajiproached Santander the 22ud. Merle, after some 
resistance, penetrated bj Lnntueho, folloved the course of the 
Besaya to Torre La Vega, then turned to liis right, and entered 
Santander on the 23rd. Ducos arrive<l at the same time, tlie 
town suhmiUed, and the bishop tied with the greatest part of 
the (derg)'. The authorities of Segovia, Valladolid, Falenciu, 
and Santander wore tlien enropclled to send deputies to take 
the oath of allegiance to Joseph., Those provinces were dis¬ 
armed, and ,80 awed by the activity of Bessi^res that no 
further insurrections took place; his cavalry raised contribu¬ 
tions *and ooliccied provisions without tiic least difficulty: 
Frero's division then rctHruc<l to Toledo, aud from thence 
marched to Sasi Cllemente, on tlie borders of Murcia. 

While Bussicres broke the uorthem insurrection, Lefebro 
Dc»nouettes’ march brought on the first siege of 
CtrallCTo. Zaragoza. To (hat place had flocked from the 

most distant parts,'soldiers fl} lug from Madrid and Painpeluna, 
engineers from the Bclinul of Alcala, and all the retired oflicers 
in Aragon. With their ossisUmcc Palatox’s forces were 
rapidiy organizctl; the arsenal of Zaragoza furaislied him with 
arms, and nubicrous battalions were posted on the r<>ads lead¬ 
ing to Navarre. Tlie baron,ido Versage, an officer of tho 
Walloon guortls, occupied Culatayud with a regiment of 
studouta, and a levy made there by iiim, protected the powder- 
mills of Villa Felice and kept tbe communication with Sona 
and Biguenza; the people of Tudcla broke their bridge on 
the Ebro, and Palafox reinforced them with five hundred 
fuzilcers. 


B. 

Journal of 

L«febre*a 

Opcntiodi. 

>>roiijkur. 

VJetoimei 

dcf aio. 
OknDaro. 


Lefcbrc commenced bis marvh from Fampeluua 
the 7th of June, having- three or four thousand 
infantry, some field batteries, and a regiment of 
Polish cavalry. On the 0th ho forced the {uissiige 
of the Ebro, barbarously put the leaders of the 
iosuRCdian to death after the actiou, aud theu 
continued his movemeut by the right bank to 
Mollen. IVdafox defended the Huechawith teo. 
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tliousuiid iufuutry, two Iiuiidred dragoous, nod ciglit guns, but 
ho was overthrown on the I3tli. Another combat nnd victory 
on the 14th carried Lefebre across the Xalon. The Idtii he 
was on the Hnerba, in front of the heroic city. 

nSST SIEOE 0 ¥ ZABAOOZA. 

Zaragoza contained fifty thousand inhabitants. The city 
was on the right of the Ebro, the suburb on tlic left, but con¬ 
nected by a stone bridge. Tiie vicinity was fiat, and on the 
suburb side marshy. The Huerba cuts the plain on the right 
bank, flowing in a deep cleft perpendicularly tdwards the 
town, until close to the walls, wh^i, turning to the righ), it 
falls into the Ebro, nearly opposite to the mouth of the 
Oallego, which cuts the plain in like inanucr on the 
left hank. The convent of San Joseph, on tlie 
right of the Huerba, covered a bridge over 
that torrent, aiid at eighteen hundred yai-ds z«n«(»a 
distance rose the Monte Torrero. On this hill, 
which commanded nil tlie plun, and overlooked the town, 
several store-houses, buOt for the use of the canal, were 
entrenched and occupied by twelve hundi'ed men; the canal 
itself, a noble work, famished water-carriage, without a 
single lock, from Tudela to Zaragoza. Surrouuded by a low 
brick wall, the city presented no regular defences, and pos¬ 
sessed very few guns in a serviceable state; but the' houses 
were strongly constructed, for the most part of two stories, 
each story vaulted and nearly fire-proof. Every house had its 
garrison, and the massive convents, rising like castles around 
the circuit and inside the place, were crowded with armed 
moil. 

Lefebre Hesuonettes’ movements had cut the direct commu¬ 
nication with Oalatayud, and forced the baron Versoge to 
retire to Belchitej and when Palafux occupied ^ 
the olive groves and houses between the convent Journal of 
of St. Joseph and Monte Torrero, bis men, cowed (^nUoDi. 
by previous deicats, were easily driven from 
thence on the 16th. The town was then doeely invested on 
the right bank of the Ebro; and so great wp the terror of 
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C»v»liero Spaniards, tliat some of tlio Frendi penetrated 

' without difScultj into the street of San Eugraeda, 
and were like to have taken the dtj. Palafox and his - 
brother Francisco, having on escort of ohe hundred dragoons, 
endeavoured, under pretence of seeking succour, to pass out 
by the suburb at the moment the French were entering by 
the side of Son Engracia; but tiio plebeian leaders, suspicious 
of his intentions, would not suffer him to depart without a 
guard of infantry, commanded by Tio, or goodman, Jorge. It 
was this person and Tio Marin who defended the dty, 
Polafox, who has gathered the honours, would have Sed at one 
gate ^adiilc'the enemy was pressing in nt onother, and Zara 
goza was on the verge of destruction; for the streets were 
tilled with clamour, the troops making little resistance, and 
all things in confusion. However the French, fearful of an 
ambuscade or ignorant of their advantages, retired, and the 
people changing, as if inspired, fi'om the extreme of terror to 
that of couri^, suddenly felt to casting up defences, piercuig 
loop-holes in the walls of the liouses, constructing ramparts 
with sand-bags, and working with such .vigour under the 
direction of their engineers, that in twenty-four hours they 
put the place in a condition to witlistand an assault. Lcfehre 
then, confining his operations to the right hank of the Khro, 
established posts close to the gates, and waited for reinforce¬ 
ments. 

Meanwhile, Palafox recrossed the Ebro at Pina, joined 
Yersage at Belchite, and having collected seven or eight 
thoumd men and four pieces of artillery, gained the Xalon 
in rear of the French. From thenco ho proposed to advance 
through Epila and relieve Zaragoza by a battle, but his officers,. 

amazed at this project, resisted bis authority, and 
would have retired upon Valencia. Nevertheless, 
ignonmt of war, and probably awed by Tio Jorge, bo expressed 
bis detCTinination to fight, saying with mi imposing air,' tliat 
those who feared might retire.’ Touched with shon^c all 
agreed to follow him to Epila, but hvo French regiments, 
detached by Lcfcbrc, defeated them on the inarch with great 
loss; and P^afox, notwithstanding his speech, must have 
early, fur he readied Oalatayud in the night, an<l yet, 
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nianj of lus troops arrived there UDbroken the nest luorning. 
After this diaaater, leaving Yersage ^ Calataynd to make 
fresh levies, he repaired, with all tbo beaten troops tliat he 
could Collect, to Belchite, and, alwaji accompanied by Tio 
Jorge, regwned Zan^za on the 2nd of July. 

During bis absence Lefcbre took Monte Torrero by assault, 
and bad been joined by a division of infantiy and a battering 
train under Yerdier. Having then twelve thouMnd men, be 
attacked the convents of St. Joseph and the Capuchins, the 
day Palafox returned. Tbo first assault on St Joseph failed, 
the second succeeded; the Capuchins, after some fighting, was 
set fire to by the Spaniards. The suburb was not invested, 
and Kapoleon, blaming this mode of attack, sent s, 
orders to throw a bridge across tlio Ebro,—to 
press the siege on the left bank, and profit of the opentiou. 
previous success, by rwsing a breaching battery 
on the convent of St. Joseph. A bridge was accordingly 
constructed at St. Lambert, two hundred yards above the 
town, and two attacks were carried on at the same time; 
but the emperor now directed Lefcbre to rejoin Bessieres 
with a brigade, end then constituting the ten thousand men 
who remmned with Yerdier a separate corps, gave him the 
command. 

Yerdier pressed the siege, and sent detach¬ 
ments agmnst the insurgonts, who were forming 
small armies on every side to enclose him in his 
camp. And it is remarkable that with so few 
men, and daily fighting with the besieged, he could scour the 
country, and put down the msurrcction, ns for as Lerida, 
Barbostro, Tndelo, Jaca, and Calata 3 md, without any assist* 
ance, save what the garrison of Pampeluna gave him. In 
one of these expeditions the powder-mills of Yilla 
Felice, tliirty miles distant, were destroyed, and 
the boron Yersage driven towards Yalenda. 

lu the course of July several unsuccessful assaults were 
made on the gates of El Carmen and the Portillo. The 
besieged, reinforced by eight hundred old soldiers of the 
regiment of Estremadura, made a sdly to retake the Torrero, 
but were beaten with tiie loss of their commmider. ■ Begular ^ 
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a])]iro(iclics wm then conimenocd ngainst the quarter of Suuta 
Kiigracia, end ngainst the castle of Aljafcria, which stood 
outside the walls on the west. Two hundred Spanish guards, 
volunteers of Aragon and some artiller^Taen, now entered the 
place, and the French force was augmented to fifteen thou¬ 
sand, by the arrival of two veteran laments. 

On the 3rd, the breaching batteries opened, the place was 
bombarded, and a Spanish powder nu^zinc, situated in the 
CosEO, n pnblic walk formetl along the undent Moorish rum- 
parts, cxjdoded with a great destruction. The place was 
snmmoned in vain, uid on the 4ili, the convent of Santa 
Engracia rfas stormed. Tlic French pnetrated to the Cosso, 
wbefc a terrible tumult took place; for wliilc some Spaniards 
defended the houses, and some the streets, others fled by the 
suburb to the countr)’ hcyoml, and were cljargcd by the 
cavalry on that side. Cries of treason, the sure signal of 
assassination then arose on every side, the public hospital 
for mad ^)crson8 was set on fire, and the insane creatures 
came forth, mingling with the combatauts, muttering, shout¬ 
ing, singing or moping, according to the character of their 
disorder. All seemed lost, when some of the French began 
to plunder, .and one column, seeking a way to the bridge, got 
entangled in the Arco de Cineja, a long crooked street, and 
were driven hack. Tlien the Zaragozans recovered courage, 
and fighting de.s]>emtely, set fire to the convent of Fran¬ 
cisco, which checked the attack: at close of day the French 
remmned in imssession of one side of the Cosso, the Spsuxiards 
of the other. From this time the fighting was murderous 
and constant, one party endeavouring to take, the other to 
defend the houses. Skill was nearly useless, Verdier was too 
g weak to make rapid progress, and disastrous events 
Juomai or having taken place in other parts of Spain, he 

received, abont the lOtli, orders from the king 
US9. to raise the siege, and to Logrona. 

OB8nTATIOX8o 


s 

l^ufiessional expertness and entorpria 
gmt gcueral. Xefrbre Desnouettes, 
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defeated the msui^eats in Bereral actions, witb a tithe of 
their numbers, and scoured the open countr}’; the same 
Lefebre, wanting the lugher -qualities of a general, failed 
where that intuitive sagacity wliich reads passing events aright 
was required. Thousanda in the Freueli army could have 
done os well as he in the field, few could have reduced 21ara> 
gosaj and yet it is manifest she owed her safety to accident; 
the des|>er8tc resistance was more tlie result of chance tliau of 
any peculiar virtue. 

2°. Defeated at Mallen, at the Xolon, at the Monte Torrero, 
at Epila, the Spaniards were tennfied wlien the French pene¬ 
trated into the town. The flight of I’ulafox under the pre¬ 
tence of seeking succour; tlio nasuiiU widely called forth tho 
energy of the Zantgozans, and failed only because tho French 
troops plundered, an<l missing titc rund to the bridge missed 
that to victory, prove that accident saved the city. It is these 
nice conjunctures that men of genius know how to seize while 
others leave them to the decision of fortune.. Nevertheless, 
Lefebro and Verdier, especially the latter, displayed vigour - 
and talent; for it was no mean c.\pl(iit to quell tho insurrec¬ 
tions to a distance of fifty miles on every side, at the same time 
investing double tbeir own numbers, aud pusluug the attack 
with such ardour as to reduce to extremity a city so defended. 

3^. Romantic tales of women rallying the troops and leading 
them forward at tlio most dangerous iicriods of this siege were 
current; but their truth may be doubted. Yet, when suddenly 
environed with horrors, Uic sensitiveness of women driving 
them to a kind of frenzy, might have produced actions above 
the heroism of nicu, and in iiativiit suflering their superior 
fortitude is acknowledges! by all nations i wherefore, neither 
wholly believing nor absolutely denying these cxploitll it may 
be remarked, that for a long time aftei^vords, Sjvun swarmed 
with Zaragoza heroines, clotl)e<l in half uniforms and theatri¬ 
cally loaded with weapons. 

i°. Two circumstances principally contributed to the success 
of the defence. The bad discipliue of Hie French, and the 
system of terror established by the Spanish lenders. Few 
soldiers can be restrained from plunder when a town is taken 
by assault; yet there is no period when^he chances of war are 
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so sudden, so decisive; uone where the moral responsibility of 
a general is so great. Will military rcgnliitions alone secure 
the necessary discipline at such a moment? The French army 
has a stem code; the Knglisb army is the best regulated 
of modern times; yet Lefcbre fmled to take Zar^osa in 
default of discijiline; and in tho course of this work it will 
appear, that no wild horde of Tartars ever fell witb more 
licence upon rich neighbours, than did tiie English troops 
upon tlie Spanish towns taken by storm. National iustitu* 
tions only will produce that moral di8ci])}ine necessary to 
make a soldier fulfil Ins whole duty; yet the late Lord Mel* 
ville was dot ashamed to declare in ])arliamcnt, that the worst 
meg mode the bgst soldiers; and this odious, narrow-minded, 
unworthy maxim had its admirers. That a system of terror 
was employed at Zaragoza is undoubted. The commandant of 
Monte Torrero, ostensibly for siiflcriug bimself to be defeated, 
but, according to some, for tlie gratification of private mallei, 
was tried and put to death; a general of artillery was killed 


witliout any trial; and the chief cugincer, a man of skill and 
undaunted courage, was arbitrarily imprisoned. The slightest 
word, or even gesture of discontent, was punished by murder. 


Cavallero. 


A stern band of priests and plebeian leaders, in 
whose hands Palafox was a tool, ruled with such 


furious energ}', that resi^ance to the enemy was less dan¬ 
gerous than disobedience to their orders; suspicion was the 
warrant of death, and this system ceased not until the town 


was taken in tho second siego. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OPEiUTrOlfS IK CATALOKIA. 


B/vnCELOKA, 'when it fell into the Imnds of the French, had fi 
Spanish garrison of four tliousniid men. Af&nys soon lmp> 
pened between the soldiers of tlic two nations, nncT Duhesme, 
fearing a serious collision, permitted the Spaniards . 
to escajjo by whole parties; he even sent the 
regiment of Estreraadura entire to Leridiv, where 
it was denied admittance, and made its way to Zaragoza 
during the siege of that place. Many thousand citizens also 
fled from Barcelona to join the jwtriotic standard; and although 
after the first ebullition at Manresa, the insurrection lingered 
awhile, the Qerona junta was very zealous, a general commo¬ 
tion was manifestly at hand, and there were, including those 
who came out of Barcelona, five thousand veterans in Catalonia; 
ten thousand more were in the Balearic islands; an English 
army was in Sidly, English fleets in the Mediten*anean; and 
the Catalonian constitution compelled the active mole popula¬ 
tion to assemble in each district with arms and ammunition, 
whenever the someUen was rung; hence the term aomatenes, 
and these warlike peastmts well knew by tradition tlm military 
value of their mountain holds. 


Hostilities soon commenced, and Duhesme, following his 
orl^nal instruction.^, detached five thonsond two hxm'drcd men, 
under general Chabran, to secure the fortresses of Taragoua ami 
Tortosa, to incorporate the Swiss regiment of Wimpfen, and 
to aid marshal Moncey against Valencia. At the same time, 
some three thousand Swiss, Qermans, and Italians, under 
general Swartz, were sent by the way of Martorel and Mont¬ 
serrat to Manresa. This general had orders to raise contribu¬ 
tions, and put down the insurrection; to destroy the powder-mi Ils 
-lit ilanresA, get ^>ossosRion of Ijcrida, incorporutc the Bwisi 
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troops fouad tlirre, place five hundred men in the citadel, 
aiul fiually to enter Amgou aud co-operate with Lefebro 
ngiuiist Zamgozn. He (|uitted Barcelona the 3rd and 4th of 
June, but a hoary rain induced him to halt the 0th at Martorel, 
and the Cth he rcjnnicd his march carelessly and without 
military precautions, nlthough his cxi)edition was known, 
and the somatcu, riuging put among the hills, had brought 
tngetlicr in arms all the peonants of eight dihtricts. At the 
pass of Bruch, the most active, assisted liy n few old soldiers, 
observing Swartz’s careless march, c'jtcned a distant fire from 
the rocks. Ue was surprised, hnt Iwnt the (’atulnns from their 
post, «nd jnirsinn! them to {’osa .^^^lnRan8, a dishanec of five 
inih'H, where they sejuiratwl aud fled, part towards Montsen-at, 
pift towards Igualudn. Swartz then halted, and the Cata¬ 
lans rallying in rear of Casa btausann, drove his advanced 
guard back, w]iereu])on he lisstily retired towards KHperru- 
gu4ra, followed aud flanked by clouds of somatoncs, who.se 
courage and numlicrs increased es'cry moment. At Hspar- 
ragu^iD, n long single street, the inhabitants prepared an 
ambush, but Swartz, learning their design, passed to the 
light and loft, aud reached Martorel the 7tli. He lost a 
gun and many men, and returned in such disorder, that 
Duhesme, foreseeing a genend explosion, immediately recalled 
Cbahran. 

That officer liad entered Taragonu the 8th without encoun¬ 
tering nii enemy; hut wlion he returned, the insurgents were 
jKisted at A’undrilla, Arbos, aud Villa P’rancu, and spread 
along the bunks of the Llobn^at. From Yondr'Ds they fell 
back to Arbos, wbere the French beet them, set fijti to the 
town, and j)r(itce(l<-d to Villa Franca. Here the excessea, so 
common among the Siiamaids, were not 6|)ared. The 
governor, iiu old man, was murdered, together with several of 
his friends; aud tiic per]ictratoTs of tltesc crimes, as might be 
expected, made no defence against the cuemy. Duhesme, 
moving out of Barcelona to meet Bwartz, cleared the 
Llobregat, took some guns, burned San Boy, and sent 
genera! Lcchi to meet Chabran. When his force was thus 
rc-uipted, fie detached Ohabran, with his own and Swartz’s 
Lriga^to Hanresa; but the soniatenes, reinforced withrcgulai 
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troops aod artillery, again defended tLc pass of Brach, and 
Chabran, more timid even tlian Swarts, fled, after a slight 
skirmish, from those gallant peasants, and was pursued -with 
scoffs and a galling fire to the very walls of Biuxielona. 
This success, attributed to the holy influence of the Lady of 
Montserrat, spurred on the insurrection. Qerona, Rosas, 
Eostalrich, and Taragona took arms; the soinatcoes of the 
Ampurdau forced the Frcndi to abandon the town of 
Figueras, and confine themselves to the fort of Fernando; 
the country between the Ter and the Besos swarmed with 
insurgents, and the communication with France was cut off. 

Dgbesme uow took six thousand of his best iyoopa, with 
eight pieces of artillery, and marched against Ocronu. To 
avoid the castle of nostalrich, be followed tbc coast line,* and 
was attended by a French privateer. The somatcncs itnine- 
diaU'ly assembled iu two great bodies, one on the Moncada 
heights, six miles from Barcelona; the other on the ridge of 
Mongat, which at the same distance abuts upon the sen. 
At Mongat the Spaniards hod an cutrenched castle, and a 
battery of fifteen guns, but were beaten by Dulicsino on the 
17th, and a detachment from Barcelona defeated those at 
Moncada. The 18th, Duhesme took Mattaro, and plundered 
it. The lOth, he beat the somatenos at St. Fol. The 20tli, 
at nine o'clock, he appeared before Gerona. This town is 
built on the right of the Ter, but the Ona, a confluent of that 
river, flows through the place. On the eastward, rocky hills 
overlook the town at different distances. Fort Mont Jouy, a 
regular fortification, crowned the nearest height, five hundred 
yards distant from the walls. Three other forts, called the 
Constable, St. Anne, and the Oapudiins, connected by a ditch 
and rampart so as to form one irregular out^vo^k a thousand 
yards long, crowned a second ridge five, eight, and twelve 
hundred yards fromf Qerona, sixteen hundred from Mont 
Jouy, from which it was aUo separated by the valley and 
stream of the Gallegan. 

South-west, between the left of the Ona and the Ter, the 
country is oomparatively fiat, but full of hollows and clefts 
near the town. Tlic body of the place tlicrc, was defeuded by 
a ditch, and five regular lastions connected by a wall with 
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towers. Woshvardj the city was covered by the Ter. On 
the east it was fortified mth a long wall and towers, with 
irregular bastions at each extremity, and having small detached 
works at the opening of the valley of Gallegan. Tlie garrison, 
composed of the regiment of Ultonia, three hundred strong, 
and some artillery-men, was assisted by volunteers, citizens 
and somatenes, who asi'iembled on the left of the Ter to dispute 
the ])as8age of the river. 

Duhesme, alter provoking some shot from the forts, occu¬ 
pied tho village of St. Eugenia in the plain, and then, 
feiguiiig to pass the Ter by the bridge of Salt, engaged tho 
somatenes in a useless skirnush. Great i»ut of tho day was 
spent in preparing ladders for the attach, but at five o’clock 

in tho evening the French artillciy opened from 
tho heights of Palati, and a column crossing tho 
One, passed between the outworks and the town, and throw* 
ing out a detachment to cheek the garrison of the former 
assaulted tho gate of El Cannert, but the attempt i'ailod 
with great loss to the assailan^. Two hours after, another 
column, ad^'ancing by the left of the Ona, assaulted the 
bastion of Santa Clara, but with .little arrangement or disci¬ 
pline. The storming party had only three or four 
ladders; and tltougb, by favour of the hollows, it 
reached the walls unperccived, and though the Neapolitan 
colonel, Amhrosio, and tliCfCnginecr, Lsifmlle, actually gained 
the top of the ramparts, the confusion prevented success. 
Next day, Duhesme tried negotiation, and it is said the town 
would have yielded, if, dreading a longer absence from Barce¬ 
lona, he had not suddenly quitted his camp, and returned by 
forced marches, leaving Cliabran with some troops in klattaro 
as he passed. During his ^sence, the victorious somatenes 
of Bruch had descended the Llohr^t, rallied those of the 
lower country, got artillery from Tarogotte mid other fortresses, 
planted batteries at the different passages of the river, and 
being joined by tho Swiss r<‘giment of Wi^pfen from Tow- 
gona, had entrenched a line from San Boy to Martorel. 

Begular olBcers now took the command of the peasants. 
Cokmiri Milans assembled a body at Qranollers; Juan Cirrus 
ijtt himself at the head of the peasants of the Ampurdan; 
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colonel Baget took tke command of those at Bmch; and when 
Clisbran, after resting at Mattaro, made a foraging excur¬ 
sion through the district of £1 Yalles, Milans, who held the 
valley of the Congosta, encountered him near Granollers. 
Both sides olumed the victory, but Chabran retired to Barce¬ 
lona, and Milans remained on the liauks of the Besos. The 
30th, Duhesme caused the somatenes on tlie Llobregat to be 
attocketl. Lecbi menaced those at the bridge of MoHnos del 
Bey, while the brigades of Bessierea and Goullus, crossing tho 
river at San Boy, surprised a battery, and turned their line. 
Lcchi then passed by tho bridge of Moliuos, ascended tho left 
bank, took all the artillery, burnt several villages,*and put the 
insurgents to dight. Tliey rallied at Bruch and Jgtialada, 
and, returning the 6tb, infested the vicinity of Barcelona, 
taking possession of all the hiils between Ban Boy and 
Moncada, and connecting their operations with Milans; other 
parties also collected between the Dcsos and the Ter, the lino 
of insurrection extended to the Ampunlan, and Juan Clhros 
occupied the Hat country about Eosas. Tlio French garrison of 
Fernando had i}artly burned tltc town of Figucras, but w'ere 
themselves blocked up in the fort by the somatenes of the 
l^renecs, and the Impericusc and the Cambrian, English 
frigates, cruized between Bosas and Barcehma. Meanwhile a 
nest of privateers was formed in Pakmos Bay, ojiiutawas esta¬ 
blished at LeridA, intercommunication was bad with Aragon, 
Valencia, Seville, Gibraltar, and tlie Balearic Islands, and it 
was decreed that forty terdos or regiments, selected from the 
somatenes, should he organized and paid as regular troops, 
and forty more form a reserve without pay. 

This state of aSiurs being made known to Naiwleon by 
the moveable columns watching the valleys of the eastern 
Pyrenees, he ordered general Beille, tlien cominandmg the 
reserve at Perpignan, to take the first ^ddiers at hand and 
march to the relief of Fernando de Figueraa. This effected, 
Beille, with a force increased by drafts from the interior of 
France to nine thousand, was to assault Bosas and besiege 
Qcrona; and tbe emperor thought tlie fall of Geroua would 
induce tiio surrender of Lerido, and so tranquillize Gatalouiu, 
that five thousand men might l)c di‘tachcd towtirds Valenda _ 

£2 
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. Eeille, hdviuig two battalioas of Toscao recruits, conducted a 
convoy safely to Figueras, and reused the blockade the lOtb of 

July; not, however, without difficulty, for his troops 
imtoiy greatly terrified, and could scarcely be kept 

to their ooloura. On the same day, Duliesme, 
designing a second attack on Gcroue, quitted Barcelona with 
six tliousand infantry, some cavoliy*, and a battering train of 
nine guns, together with a groat train of country carriages, 
transporting ammunitiou and stores. Gcnerul Lechi reiuaiued 
with five thonsaud men in Barcelona, and the citizens were 
ixifJ Col disarmed. Kcille lueantimc having received bis 
lingv-ocxiu reinforcement from Franco, invested Kosas, wlicre* 

upon Juan Olaros raised the country in his rear, 
the Montague, Euglish seventy>four, arrived on the coast, ami 
her captain, Otway, joining the migueletes with some seameu 
and marines, a skinuish took place, which obliged lieiile to 
retire with the loss of two hundred men. 


Duhosme’s march was again by tisc coast, and difficult 
The somatenes broke up the road, Milans buug on his left, 
the Impcricusc under lord Cochrane, aided by some Spanish 
vessels, cannonaded his right, and he was forced to halt for 
five da)'S near Arenas de Mar. At last, dividing his troops, 
he sent one paili over the mountains to Villagorguin, the 
otlur to St. Isicle. Ths first attacked Hostalrid], and failed. 


TI)e second, beating Milana, dispersed the somatenes on the 
Tordera, and Duliesme again united Lis troops under tlic 
wolls of Gcroua, bnt he lost many carriages. The 23rd Lc 
dispersed the migueletes guarding the left bank of the Ter, 
and then Beille, coming from Figueras with six thousand men, 
took jwst at Pnente Mayor, and the town was invested. The 
garrison, composed at first of five Imndred migueletes and the 
i^ment'o^ Ultonia, was ronforced the with thh-tcea 
hundred of ^ r^iffent of Barcelona, and. two guns. Kever- 
tlieless, in the ni^t of tlte filth, a French column, {tassing 
the valley of ClalHgan, gained the table of Mont Jotiy, seized 
three fortified towers whidt the Bptmiards abandoned in a 
jianic, and Dshesme, after an examination, resolved to break 
ground there. But a great change bad occurred in (/Sbi* 
loniau afikirs, The iusorreetiou hitberto coufin^ 
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soin&toues \vas coosolidated by a treaty between lord Col- 
liiig\ro(kl, commander of the Britisli fleets and the inarquia 
of Fakcios, ca])tain*general of the Baleaitc isles; a treaty^ 
which set the Spanish fleet and troops, hitherto blodcaded in 
tlic islands by the English, free. Falucios then sent the 
regiment of Barcelona to Felice di Quixols, from whence, ns 
before stated, it reached Geroua. Palacios binisclf disem* 
barked with four thousand men and thirty-seven guns at 
Tarngona, nnd his arrival excited such a vehement desire for 
fighting, that the supreme junta rejmiring to that town, 
iinniodiotoly mode the marquis th<ur presideitt, and com- 
mnnder-in-chief, subject, however, to tbe tutelar’Saint Kar- 
dssus, who was, at the snme time, proclaimed gcneralinimo 
by sea and land, the symbols of authority being solemnly 
kid on his cofliii. The first act of Palacios was to scwl the 
count of Caldagvcs with eighteen hundred men and'four 
guns, to re-establish the line of tlic Llobrq^t; and that 
officer having formed a post at the bridge of ItTolino del Bey, 
fixed his quarters at Martorel, and was joined by colonel 
D^[ct witli three thousand new levies. This line was only a 
few miles from Barcelona, hut it was a very strong one, and 
the right bank was steeper, had easier communications tlian 
the left bank, a commanding view, and rough defiles behind 
fitted to cover a retreat 

licchi, thus hemmed in on the west, was also hampered on 
the north, because the mouotuios, filling the space between 
the Llobrcgat and the Besos, send their shoots within two and 
three miles of Barcelona, aud the somatenes of the Manresa 
and Vails districts skirmished from thence daily with the 
French outposts. Beyond the Besos, bounding Barcelona on 
the eastward, a lofty continuous ri<ige, extending to Hostalrich, 
runs parallel to and at the distance of two or three miles &om 
the sea coast, separates the ouun from tbe marine roads, and 
sends its shoots down to tbe water’s edge. This ridge also 
swarmed with somatenes, who cut tho communicatiou with 
Duhesme, and invested the castle of Mongat, in which were 
eighty or ninety Frenck Tlie Cambrian and Zm])erieuse 
frigates blockaded the harbour of Barcelona; oud .lord 
Cochrane bringing tbe Utter alongside of Mongat, Uhd^ hif 
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having, in cnncert with the aomatenes, failtwi it, 
dwtwyad the works, and rolled the rocks and ruins down in sink 


ft TOanaSt bb to hlosk the road. Thus, when Duhesme commenced 
the Biege of Qcrona, he was cut off from Barcelona and that city 
was menaced. Reille’s communication with Rgueraa was likc- 

wiseintcimpted; convoys were attacked tlieSStU 
of July nod 3rd of August, and so fiercely on the 
6tb, that 8 I'Teapolitan battalion lost a hundred and fifty men. 

Palacios, whose forces augmented daily, sent Caldngucs to 
succour <TeroQa, at the head of tlirce or four thousand troops, 
part migiiolftoH, part regulars ; he was to intcmipt the progress 
of the siege, and the marquis designed to follow himself with 
greater forces. Caldngucs, making a circuit by Tarrasa, Salm,- 
dell, Gnuiollers, and San Ccloui, reached Hostahicb the morning 
of the 10th, where his force was incrensed to five thousand 


men and four guns. On the 14th he reached Castellar, u small 
place behind the ridges overlooking Gerona, five miles from 
the French enmps, where Juan Clilros met him with two thou¬ 
sand five hundred migueletcs, mixed with some Walloon and 
Spanish Guards from Rosas. Milans also joined him wiili 
eight hundre<l somatencs, and a communication with the junta 
of Gerona was opened. At this time the Mont Jouy was hard 
pressed, but the French, ignorant of Coldagjies’ ai)proach, had 
heai)ed their forces in tlic plain between the left of the Ofm 
and the Ter, leaving but h' slender guard on the hills, and one 
battalion to protect the batteries raised against Mont Jouy. 
Tbe Spanish gcnei'al, an enterprising man, sent several columns 
on tlko Ifitli, against tho weak part of the besiegers’ line, and, 
at the saiuo time, the garrison sullied from Mont Jouy ; tho 
French were thus overpowered, and driven across tbe Ter. The 
Catalans rc-fonned ou the lulls, expecting to be attacked; but 
Dubesme and Reillc waited until dark, and then fled, the one 
to Figneras, the other to Barc-elona, leaving artilleiy and stores 
behind. Buhesme designed to retreat by the coMt, but hearing 
nt Callella that therood was cut, tho somatenes on tho hrights, 
and an English frigate r<‘adyto rake bis columns, he destroyed 
lui ammniiition, threw his artillery over the rocks, took to tbe 
tttptinRkins, and forced a passage through the somatenes to Mon* 
got, wliere Lech! met him and covered the retreat to Barcelona. 
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OBSEBVATIONS. 

I”. Three great commumcatioiu piercing the It^nean fron¬ 
tier of Catalonia, lead directly upon Barcelona. First, the Fu}'- 
cerda road ^icnetratiug between the sources of the Segre und 
Ter, Second, the Cauiprcdon road, between the sources of 
the Ter aud the Fluvia. Third, the Figueras rood, between 
the sources of the Muga aud the sea coast. 

The ^rst and second unite at Vich; the second aud third 
are connected by a transverse road i-unuiug from Oiot, by 
Ciistle Foliit, to Ocroua; the third, also dividing near the 
latter tuwi:^ sends ouc branch through Hostalrich, the other 
by the coast. After the imiou of the fii^t aud second at Vich, 
a single route pur8uc.s the streum of the Besos to Barcelona, 
turning the Muga, the Fluvla, the Ter, the Toidero, Bcbos, 
and an infinity of minor streams, wliieh in their rapid course 
to the hlcrlitcri'anoan furrow all the country betweea the 
eastern P}'rcuecs and Barcelona. The third is the direct and 
best communication between l’ot|)iguan and tbc capital of 
Catalonia; but it crosses all the above-named rivers, and their 
deep cbanncls and sudden floods ofler serious obstacles to the 
march of an onuy. 

2®. All these roads, with the exception of tliat from Olot 
to Gerouo, are separated by craggy mountain ridges scarcely 
to be passed by troops. The two first, leading tbrougli wild 
and savage districts, are incommoded by defiles, and protected 
by a number of old castles and walled places, more or less 
capable of resistance. The third, ]>assiDg through many rich 
and flourishing towns, is blockod to an invader by the for¬ 
tresses of Figueros and Bosas on the Mugn, Qerona on tho 
Ter, Hostalrich on the Tordera. i*alanio8 and other castles 
impede the coast road, which is moreover skirted by rocky 
mountains, and exposed for mmiy leagues to Uie fire of a fleet. 
Such is Catalonia, eastward and northward of Barcelona, 

On the west, at five or six miles distance, the Llobrcgat 
outs-off that city from a rough and lofty tract, through which 
jthe Cardenfl, the Noga, the Foix, Gaya, Anguera, and FrancoH 
tivei'S descend in deep channels to the coMt; the spaces 
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hotwccii 1>cin^ witli inountdiDS, and stiuldod with 

fortified places wliicli command the main roads. So few and 
contractc<l arc the plains and fertile valley's, tliat CHtalonia 
may, with the exception of the rich ports about Lerida and 
the Urge], be described as a huge mass of rocks and torrents, 
incapable of supplying sulisistcnce even' for the inliabitnnts, 
whose prosperity dc^tends upon manufactures and commerce. 
Ikircelona, tlic richest and most populous dty In Spain, is the 
iieort of the province, and who holds it, may suck the strength 
of CotuJouia away. Ihit a French army, without a command* 
lug floftt to as8i.st, can scarcely take or keep Barcelona. The 
troops must Iw supplied by convoys from France; the for* 
tresses on the line of unnnnuuication taken and provisioned; 
the active intelligent [xipulation of the country beaten from 
the rivers, pursued into their fastnesses, and warred down by 
exertions which none but the best troops are cajiahlo of: for 
the Catalans are robust, numerous, and brave enough after 
tlieir own manner. 


3°. It follows from this exposition, tliat Duhesme showed 
little military forethought, in neglecting to secure Qerona, 
Hosbilrich and Taragona with garrisons, when his troops were 
received into those jdaces. This negligence made the repulse 
of Swartz and.Qiabran vital; it enabled.some poor, injured, 
indignant peasants to kindle a mighty war, which forced 
Napoleon at this time to send thirty thousand men to the 
relief of Barcelona, occupied for several years afterwards large 
armies, and never entirely ceased until the French retired. 

4°. Dulie.sme’s energy and intelligence have been praised 
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by Napoleon. Yet an absence of military arrange¬ 
ment and discipline marked his operations in 
Catalonia. WUncM his attacks on Gerona, the 


want of ladders, the emtfusion of the assaults; his raising of 
tlie second siege and Right frcmi Caldagues, whose enterprise, 
though successful, should liave been made &tal to himself. In 
these matters Duhesme displayed no talent. lu the sacking 

of Mattaro and the burning of vill^es, which he 
^ ■ executed with the extremest rigour permitted by 
the batsbest laws of war, an odious eneigy was apparent; juid 
Wihe tfdour the somatenes was increased by this sevMrrty, 
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liia conduct wm aa impolite os it was lurbarous. 

It has, however, been said, that Lcchi was the 

rann who perpetrated these things, against the wishes of 

Duhesme, who was humane and just. 

/T. The Catalans united to the usual cmeity of Spiuiiards 
more than their usual vanity and superstition. Their courage 
was however higher, their patriutUm purer, their efforts 
more sustained; the somatenes were hold in hattie, the popu- 
lutiona of the towns firm, and some of the juntas appa¬ 
rently disinterested. Tike praise nicritecl, and bestowed, upon 
the people of Zaragoza is great, yet Gerona more justly claims 
the adniivatinn of insnhind. For the Aragonese troops were 
by Lefehre driven from the open country in crowds to fheir 
capital, where a little would liavc mode them surrender; it 
was only at the lost hour that, gathering courage from despair, 
the people of Zaragoza put forth all their energy. Gerona, 
attacked hy a greater force and possessing fewer means of 
defence, without any iiiternal system of terror to counter- 
l^alance their fear of the enemy, manfully resisted from the 
first. The people of Zaragoza rallicil ou their hearthstone, 
those of Gerona stood ^rm at the porcli. But quitting these 
matters, tlie contemporary occurrences in Valencia must be 
related. 

OPERATIONS OP MARSHAL MOSCET. 


After Calvo and his murderous followers had been strangled, 
the horrid aspect of the Vfdenrian insurrection was entirely 
changed. The spirit of murder was clieckcd, and the patriotic 
energy assumed a much nobler appearanoe. Marcia and Valencia 
were \mited, and thirty tlkousimd men, armed and provided 
with artilleiy, attested the resources of these rich provinces 
and the activity of feir chiefs. The VaJencions then resolved 
to march on Aragon. Nf^mleon foreseeing tiiis, hod, on the 
30th of May, directed Moncey, with ten thousand men upon 
CHienca, to watdi the country between the lower Elvo and 


Cardiogena; andtoacfSgaiastthecityofValendft 
If he judged it fitting. Erom Cuenca, a short jonmia «f 
movement to tlie left would place him between 
Valenda and Zaragoss; a few marches to the ues. 
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riglit would place lum oa the jonctioo of roads leading 
from Carthigeiia and Valencia to Madrid; and if he marched 
against ValenciB, Chabraa was to co-operate from the eide 
of Catalonia. The operations of Lefehre Desnouettes at 
Zaragoza, and of DuLesme in Catalonia, were thus covered 
from the Yalencians, and the flank of the French at Madrid 
protected from the Murcia. 

Moncej reached Cuenca the 11th of June, iuid there learning 
how very fierce tlie Yalencians were, how strong their army, 
and also tliat their project was to relieve Ztiragoza, he 
resolved to attack their city. Sujiiiosing Chahraii to he then 
at Tortoza, he ordered him to inarch at once upon Castelioii 
de la Pinna, n town eastward of the Guadalaviar, for he 
<lcBigned to clear all the country westward of that river 
himself. He fixed the 25th June as the latest period for 
the union of the two columns near Valencia, and quitting 
Cuenca the 17th, marched hy Tortola, BuenacUes, Matlllo, and 
Minglanilla, to the bridge of Fsjaso upon the river Cuhricl, 
where he arrived the 21st. Hitherto he had seen no inhabi¬ 
tants, fear or hatred Iiad caused all to fiy, hui the bridge was 
defended by some Spanish guards, a Swiss lament, and a 
body of armed peasants, and this sudden apparition at an im¬ 
portant pass, after such desolation, prognosticated a desperate 
conflict, yet scarcely any ret^tance was made, and Cbshran 
was immediately a])priscd of this success, and directed to 
effect a junction at Valencia the 27tb or 28th. 

On the 22nd Moncey reached Utiel; but ten or twelve 
thousand patriots having rallied, were entrenching themselves 
on his left, at Cahrillas, in advance of the Siete Agutti, and that 
position was very strong, for the flanks rested on steep moun¬ 
tains, and the only ap]woach in ^nt was tlirough high scarped 
rod(B, whose tops, crowned by armed peasants, were inaccessible 
on the French side. A direct assault was hopeless, but the 
Spaniards were deceived by fei&ts, while Harispe turned their 
li^, dispersed tliem, and took all fcbeir guns, ammunition, and 
baggage. The Swiss rc^ment then dbue over to the French, 
and Moucey resuming his former line of march, reachedValenda 
the 27th. The ancient walls of this celebrated place were 
eemphote, the approsdies covned with works newly raieed 
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or repaired, tlie citadel iu a state of defence, and the popu¬ 
lation willing to fight. A city containing eighty thouBond 
people actuated by violent paaiions eaanot bo easily overcome, 
ond Yaloncia bad also artificial atrength. Built on low ground, 
and encircled with numerous canals, and cuts for irrigation, 
its deep ditch was filled with water. No approach could 
be mode except against the gates, but it is said a smuggler- 
promised to betray the place during the attack, and it is 
probable some secret understanding of that Idnd induced 
Monccy to assail. An advanced guard of four thousand men, 
commanded by Joseph Caro, a brother of llomaiia, was 
entrenched at Quarte, behind the canal of Mislata, five miles 
in advance of Valencia, but after a vigorous resistance .were 
chased into the city with the loss of some guns, and the 
next day the French occupied the principal avenues of the 
town. 

Enthusiastic while Monccy was distant, his appearance filled 
the Valcncians with terror, and a vigorous assault might liave 
succeeded; yet the favourable opportunity, if it really existed, 
quickly passed away. I’adro lUuo, a friar, distinguished by his 
resolution, hearing a cross in one hand, and a sword in the 
other, aroused the sinking spirit of the multitude; fear of 
retaliation for the massacre of the French residents gave force 
to his exliortations; and as undisciplined masses pass suddenly 
from one extreme to another, he soon produced enthusiasin. 
Wliile the impression of Caro's defeat was frcsli, the governor 
was summon^; lie declared bis resolution to fight, and the 
French fire opened, but was soon oveipowered by the heavier 
metal of the place. A warm skirmish at the suburibs and the 
g^tes ensued, tiie Valencians fought well, and W'hcu niglit fell 
no impression liad been made on the defences. Repulsed with 
loss at every point, the rituation of the marshal became deli¬ 
cate. Persons sent to seek'Chabrau could gain no intelligence 
of his movemeuts; the seoet connexions iu the town, if any 
there were, hod failed; the ammunition was ncorly expended, 
and the army was enfeumbered with seven or eight hundred 
wotmded-men, among tliein the genoial of engineers: Monccy 
relinquished his attack, and fell back to Quai'to. 

Wben it is considci^, that in a great city^ mdy a small 
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itumbei of pcrsous can csthnato jusUy the iinmense adrantagcs 
of their situation and the coniperative weakness of an enemy, 
it must be confessed the Vuicneians* spirit was great; but it 
ended there. Nothing worthy of sudi an energetic commence* 
meut WM afterwards perfonned, although very considerable 
armies were either raised or maintuDed in the province. 

> ^yhile still at Quorte, marshal Moncey ascertained that tlie 
captain-general, Serbelloni. was coming from Murcia upon 
Almansra, ndth design to intercept his comuinniciition hy 
Oliieva and Jliitiol; wherefore, relinquishing the line of 
Cuenen, he resolved to nttnek the Spaniards on their marclu 
Directing liis movement on Torreute, he halted at night, and 
next; day forced a march to Alcirn, one league from the 
Xucar, and from that placc^ advised Chshran of the change. 
Scrl>e]loni, surprised and disconcerted by tbis ru])i(lity, took a 
position to defend tiie ptissago of the Xucar, und the line was 
strong; hut the Sjumiards imprudently occupied both banks, 
and in this situation were attacked on the morning of the Ist 
of July. TIic division on the French side of the river was 
overthrown, the passage forced without loss of time, and Ser- 
helloni retired to the heights of San Felippe, covering the 
main road from Alcira to Almanza, and hoping to secure the 
defiles in front of tlie latter town. Moncey was again too 
quick for him. Leaving Ban Feli])pe to Ills left, be continued 
his march by another route, u^d seized the defiles near Almanza 
late in the night of the 2nd. The Spimiah troops approached 
his position, yet he dispersed them at daybreak on tbe Srd, 
captured some of their guns, and entered Almanea. He after¬ 
wards marched by Alhonete and Clilnchilla to Albucete, where 
be got intelligence that Frere’s division, which he expected to 
find at San Clemente, was gone to Sequena. 

To undCTstaiid this state of aSTairs it must he remembered, 
that when Dupont apd Moncey quitted Madrid, Savary 
retained Vedel’s and Qobert’s divisions from the former, and 
Frere’s from the latter, as reserves. Flare luul been sent to 
aid BessMres, but soon returned; and following Napoleon’s 
orders, Gtdwrt ^uld then have been sent to Valladolid, Frere 
to Sui Clemente, a central point from whence he could have 
t^en the road to Seville to aid Dnpont; or the road from 
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Cuenca tiO ValaiiSa, to aid.Monccy’s advance; or the road from 
Valenda to Murcia, to aid Ma retreat Savary semt botli Vede 
and Gobert direct to Dupont, and Frerc to Requena, on the 
Cuenca road, when Moncey was on tlie road to Murcia; and 
this ho did because the people of Cuenca Lad ovcr[)owcred a 
French detachment left there; but he also directed Cauluiu- 
court from Tarancon against these insurgents, who were broken 
with great slaughter aud Cuciica was pillaged on the very 
day Moncey defeated Serbellom. Thus Fi'erc, who had quitted 
San Clemente the 26th of June, found Requena tranquil, heard 
of Cuulainoourt's success, of Moncey’s march on Murcia, and 
returned with troops sickly and exhaasted by useless marches 
in die heat of summer. 


Moncey now reorganized his forces, and was preparing 
artillery aikI otiier means for a second attempt against 
Volenoia, when Savary, alarmed at the odviuice of Cuesta and 
Bioko in the north, recalled Frere towards Madrid; whereupon 
Moncey, extremely offended that Savai^-, inflated with niomeu- 


tary imwer, should treat him with so littlj cere¬ 
mony, abandoned San Clemente, uud relumed by 
tlie way of Ocima to the ea)HtaL 


yoy'M 

ilistor/. 


0DSEKVATI0X8. 


1^. Moneey’s campaign was proclaimed by the Spaniards as 
a dcoisive failure, and it produced extravagant hopes of final 
success; a happy illusion if the chiefs liad not partaken of it; 
but, with self-gratulatious and exonerations, tliey stifled 
reason. Monoey's operation was in the nature of a moveable 
column. The object was to prevent the junction of the Yaleh- 
clan army with the Aragonese; the attenii»t upon the-city was 
an exjicnment, to produce great effects if successful, and, fail¬ 


ing, was of trifling consequence in a militaiy view: 
Valencia was not the essential object of the ex^ie- 
ditiou, and the general camjwign depended upon 


T. 


the armies in Old Castile. 


It was consoling tliat a great city bad not fallen; yet a 
want of real nerve iu the ^iwuish insurrection was visible. 
Murcia aud Valencia acting in concert, contained two of the 
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rictiest sea-port towns in the Peninsula; tbeir united force 
amounted to tliiity thousand organized troops, exclusive of the 
armed peasants in various districts; and the populace of 
Valencia were recent from the massacre of French residents. 
Here then a strenuous resistance was to be expected, yet, 
nevertheless, Monoey, whose force was at first only eight thou¬ 
sand, and never exceeded ten thousand, warred without cessa¬ 
tion for a month, forced two of the strongest mountain passes, 
crossed several difficult rivers, and even penetrated the suburlts 
of Valencia. Disappointed of assistance from Catalonia, ho 
yet extricated himself, defeated bis opponents in iive actions, 
killed and-wounded a number equal in amount to tlie whole 
of his own force, and made a circuit of three hundred miles 
through a Imstile populous country, without any serious loss, 
without any desertion from the Spanish battalions incorpo¬ 
rated with his own, and, what was of more importance, having 
those battalions increased by desertions from the enemy. The 
real objects had been attained, the plan of relieving Zaragozi^ 
was frustrated, the organization of an efficient Spanish force 
retarded. Jloncey did not capture Valencia, because, to use 
Napoleon’s words, ‘ a city, wilJt ayhly thovaand inJiabitanls, 
barricadoed etreeta, and artillery 2>laml at the gates, cannot be 

TAKEN BY THE COliAK.’ 

3®. Frere’s mardi to Requetla, so hurtful to the French, won 
for Savaiy a severe rebuke floni the emperor; ‘ It was a folly,’ 
ho said, ‘ to dream of reinforcing Moncey, because, if that 
marshal failed in taking the city by a sudden assault, it became 
an affair of artillery, and twenty thousand men, more or less, 
would not eonblo him to succeed.*—' Frerc could do nothing 
at Valencia, be could do a great deal at San Clemcuic, because 
from that post he could stipport cither Madrid or general 
Dupont.' Moncey also was slightly blamed, for not halting 
within a day’s march of Valencia, in order to break the spirit 
of the people, and make them feel the weight of the war. 
But his justffiesrion was, that bis lino of operations from 
Cuenca was infested by insurgente, his ammunition nearly 
eidiausted, and bo could bear nothing of Chabrau,—th|t the 
vriiole force of Murcia was coHcrtiiig upon bis fiauk and 
Tear, Urn country favourable for his adversaries, and bis anny 
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much encumber^ by a number of wounded men: to re-open 
his communication with Madrid was therefore prudent. 

4°. By some authors, the repulse at Valencia has been classed 
with the inglorious defeat of Dupont at Bnylen. There was, 
however, a wide difference between the events, the generals, 
and the results. Moucey, although old, was vigorous, active, 
and decided, and the check he received produced little effect. 
Dupont was irresolute, slow, and incapable, if not worse; but 
before d(‘6cribing bis campaign, the operations against tba 
armies of Gallida and Castillo mnst be related. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

OPESlATIOilS AQAIKST SLAKE ASS OUBBTA. 

While Bcoslerea* moveable columns, ranging over tlic Astnria^ 
and Biscayan motmtains, dispersed the insurgent; patriots of 
tlinsc provinces, Cucsta, undismayed by bU defeat at C'abezon, 
collected anotlicr army at Bcncvcntc, and prepared to advance 
again towards Burgos. Uc was supported by the Gallidan 
army, which Filunghicri had organized witliout difficulty, be¬ 
cause the abundant supplies poured in from England were 
be^nning to bo felt, and i^panish patriotism always requited 
large sums of money. Turunco’s soldiers, joined to the garri¬ 
sons of Feri'ul and Coruna, lind been increased by new levies 
to twenty-five thousand men; and htiug well equipped, aud 
provided with a considerable train of artillety, had encamped 
at Manzanal, a strong post in the uiountuins twelve miles 
Iwliind Astorga. 

This city oflered great advantages to the Spaniaids; its 
Moori.sh walls were complete, and susceptible of being 
strengthened to sustuiu a short siege. But a siege could not 
be undertahen by a small force, while the army of GalUcia was 
entrenched at Manzanal, and while Cuesta remained at Bene- 
ventc: neither could Bessieres, with any prudence, attack the 
Gallicians at Manzanal while Cucsta was at Benevente, and 
while Astorga contained a strong gairison. Filangliieri had 
commenced an entrenched tamp in the mountains. When 
hcwa.s murdered, Joachim Blake succeeded him, and probably 
fearing a similar fate if tlie array remained stationary, left one 
division at Manzanal, and marched to unite with Cucsta. 
Bessieros immediately collected his scattered columns at 
g Folencia, and his plau, founded upon instructions 

Jcnimiiof from Bayonne, was to strike ot Cuesta while 

Hake was still beliind Astorga; then to drive the 
HSS. ’ Gallicians hade to tltc inuuutains, overrun the 
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flat country with liis cavalry, and open a communication with 
Portugal; and, after receiving certain rcinforceinenta which 
wore being jireparcd for him, he was to subdue Oalliciti, 
or move to the assistance of Junot, as might seem most 
flttiug. 

At this period llie king was on liis journey to Madrid, ami 
the great military scheme was brought to its first vigorous test. 
On Bessicrcs* success dei^ended the invasions of Valencia and 
Andalusia, bcca\isc Bcssicrcs' defeat would sliake the French 
hold of Madrid, which was the base of those o])eralions. It 
was for this Kajioleon had directed Segovia to be occupied, 
Oobert to enter Valladolid, and Vcdel and Frere to remain in 
La ^ranchu; the one a few inarclics from Madrid, the other at 
San Clcmciitc, to connect Dnpout and Monccy with tlie 
cnpital Savar}% minjudging the relative importance of the 
different ])oint8, sent Vc>dcl and Oobert to reinforce Dupont, 
Avhen he should rather have recalled the latter from beyond 
the Morena; and ho sent Frere to iicquena, and Caulaincourt 
to Cuenca; thus dispersing and imras^sing his rcson-es in the 
south, when the essential interest was at stake in the uortli. 
Now, struck witii fear at tlic approach of Cucsla and Blake, 
whose armies he hod hitherto disregarded, he precipitately 
recalled Frorc, Vedcl, Gobert, and even Dupont to Madrid; 
too lute to take part with Bessiorcs iu the coming battle, but 
exactly timed to fnwtnitc Monoid’s projects, and, as we sliall 
hereafter And, to ensure the ruin of Dupont, lu this manner, 
steering Ins vessel against everj' wind that bio wed, lie could 
not fail of storms. 

Greatly was Napoleon discontented u'lth these errors. He 
relied on the ability of Bcssiercs for a remedy, but to Savary 
he sent the following instructions, dated the IStli of July: 

‘ '£hc Frau^h affairs in Sjmn tooM be in an eaxeUmt state 
if Gobert^s iliv-u^ion had foardted vjT&ii Valladolid, and Fre^'ds 
had occupied VldHent-e, totih a movtahle cohnnn three or 
four mardies upon the route of general Dupont (Joberi kaving 
been directed upon D^ipont, Frere being with Moncey, harassed 
and mftebhd by mardies and conntennardies, dm position oj 
dm French army is Aeconic less advantageous, 

* Marshal Uessiires is dds day at Medina dd Jito Seoo toidi 
YOU r. r 
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f\fieen thou^md merif ivfantry, cavalry, and artilUry; the 
\ith <yr 16<A Ae nAU attack Benevenic, open a communication 
tolth Borttigal, drive the rd>cle into GaUtcia a/nd seize Leon. 
1/ his operoiions succeed thus, and tn a hriUiant manner, the 
po8Uio7i of tlhC French a/rmy will again be as good as it was. 

^Ifge^icral Cuesta rctim from Beneverde without fghting, 
he vnll nme by Zmwra wnd Salamanca to gain Avila and 
Segovia, ceiiain tIuU then Bessiircs cannot pursue him, as, in 
tint casf>, he tvovid be menaced by the army of Gallicia, whose 
advanced guard is at Leon. The general who commands at 
Jfadrid must then be able to assemble six or seven thousand 
ificn and^march upon C^iesUi; the ettadd of Segovia must be 
ocrupml bj/ three w fmr hundred convalescents, with some 
s' nvtl sis*. vrcl'S* hismit. It icas a great fault ^lol to luive 
• • rufdid thin cUatlel when llu vuijor-gene/i*(d ordered it; of all 
the jtossible positions, l^cgovia is the most dangerfms for the 
army; the capital of a jyrovinve^ and situated hetman two 
routes, it deprives the army of all its cojHviunicalions, and the 
Ctfnny once jjosted in the citadd, the Fronds army cannot 
iiidodge him. Three or four hundred conralescciUs, a good 
commanda'nly and a s<pwd of artillery, will render the castle of 
tiegovia impregnable for some time, and will ensure to the army 
the important position of Hegovia. 

‘ Jf gc7icr(d Cvesta ihro7rH himself into Gallicia ivithout 
ffghting or sfi/fmnr a defeat, the jHvnldm of die tmny will 
bcccific. belter; of cottrsr it ^oUl he stUl heitcr if he does so after 
a defeat. 

^ Jj YiHiTshal Bessie res faces Cnesla at Befnevente vAlhout 
aitacldag him, or if he is re^ndsHl by him, his object must 
tdways he to cover Burgos, and to hold the enemy in chock as 
long as possible; he could, perliaps, he reinforced wdh the three 
thousand troops of the I hie which accompany the hng, but then 
there n\ndd be no roo7n for hesitation. If Bessih*es retires 
without a battle, he mnsl be reinforced iTistantly with six 
thousand men. Jf he retreats after a hattJs wherein he has 
mffri*ed greed loss, it will he necessary to make great dispositiwis; 
to rretd Frere, (Idbert, Cavlaincourt, and Vedd by forced 
marrJtes to Modrid; to vnihdnm Dupont into the tSierru 
Moreno, or even bring him nearer to Madrid him 
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alxoaySy however^ sc})eii or marcJt^^ of), then to crush 
Cicesta and <dl (he GaUieiafn army^ while Iht^poni will serve 
as an advanced guard io hold the ar^fty of Andalitsia in 
check,^ 

Before Bcssiercs could collect hie troops, Blake had effeotitl 
a junction with Cncsta at Bcneveiite, and three courses were 
open to them. 

r. To remove into the moimtaiTis, and take a position 
coveriui^ O.dlicia. 

2^ Tu maintjiia tlir hca^l of the Ojdlicmn army in advance 
of Astorffa, while Ciiustu’s Castilians mode forced tnarchcH 
through SaluTnunca and Avila to Segoviu. « 

To advance together into the plniim, and trj* the fate of 
a battle. • 

(Juesta, assuming the command, ch(»He the last, though he 
had few horsemen and BessiercH htul many. He left, against 
Blake's wishes, a division ut Honevontc t(j protect his stores, 
and led tvrenty*fivc tlionsand r<*gular infuntry. a few hundred 
cavalry, and from twenty to thirty pieces of artillery, in the 
direction of Palencia. Savary was dismayed. To use Napo« 
Icon's expressions, * he who ha<l been hitherto) acting as if the 
army of Oadiexa was not in consteiiccy vow acted an if Be^sieres 
was already beaten.^ But that niurshul, finn and experienced, 
withdrew even his garrison from the important j> 0 Bt of San- 
tandor, collected fifteen thousaml men and thirty pieces of 
artillery at Palencia, and moved forwanl on the 12tli of July 
to the encounter. He had two divisions of iiifiintry, one of 
light cavalry, and twenty-four guns in firntline; four battalions 
ami some horse gvonadiera of the guard, with six guns in 
reserve. Halting at Ampudia, and Torre do Mormojon the 
13th, on the 14th ho drove back some Spanish 
cavalry, and at nine o'clock rcacluMl Jlio Seen to 
spring on Oucsta, as an active wihl licast leaps ou 
fi heavy domestic animal. 

UATTLK OP nio SECO. 

The first lino of Rpanianls, and the hciivy guns oceupuKl the 
edge of A stcfipr of hind, having an abrupt fall towards the 

f2 


s. 

•Toiirnul nf 

I^88iorv»' 
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Frcwcli. Tbc sccanJ Imc, composed of the best troops, 
angmontod, not strciifjthcnod, by some ciglitecn thousand 
nniied ])casiints, was a grout distance bcliind the first, and 
Kio Soco was in rear of the cenfro, Bessiores, startled uttlieir 
munijcrs, doubted if he should atUick; but Boon perceiving 
t)ie vice of Ciicsta’s disjjosition, lie ordered LhsuIIc to nioke a 
feint in front with the light cavalry, while himself, marching 
oldujuely to tlio nght, overlap]led the loft of the Spaniards, 
Having thus enclose<l (he entire flank, he, without hesitation, 
thrust the whole of Merles and Mouton's divisions and the 
inijioriul guards, horse and foot, l»et>vceti the lines, and \mt tlic 
first confusion; at that moment Lasallc charged, all the 
Spanisli front went down, and fifteen hundred dead bodies 
fltfcwe<I ihe fi(Id. 

Bessie res’ ranks were, however, disordered, an<l Cucsta made 
a gallant effort to rclricve the day. Opening ft fire from his 
ligliter artillery, he pushed the second line forward, and with 
bis right W'ing took six but tlic loft wing hung back 

and rxposc'd the flank of the right. Bcssiorcs immediately 
fell on this naked flank with Merle’s division and the horse 
grenadiers, while the fourteenth provisionary regiment made 
heu/1 against llie front. The Spaniards overcome and broken 

in the fierce struggle then disjierecd. Meanwhile, 
11 le first line Lad rallicil in lUo Seeo, but were 
nguiii overthrown hy Mouton’s division, and fled 
over the plain under the s won Is of the cavalry. 
Five or six thousand men killed or wounded on 
the field, twelve hundred prisonere, ciglitcen guns, 
and large stores of ammunition, were the result of tins bafth^. 
The fugitives souglit sjifety in all direotioUR, chiefly towards 
Benevente. The generals separated in wrath, Blake made f'»r 
the Gallician mountains Cucsta W'cnt tfiwards Leon, (he 
division left at Benevente disperBed, The French hud fifty 
killed, three hundred wounded. They halted tlio Ifith, but 
the next day cutored B<.uicventc and captured many tliousand 
Knglisli muskets, and vast quantities of ammunition, clothing, 
and provisions. 

lliC comiijiinimtion with Portugid being now o])ened, 
Bessicros thought to give his hand to Junot; but hearing the 
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fugitives were likely to nilly on tbe side of Leon, lie ]mrsucd 
them by the road of Villa-fere, and Ijcaring on tljc loarcli tliut 
(hiosta lm<I gone tt> Mayorga, turned aside to that place, 
nud ca]>turcd there auotluT great ctilloction of stores; for the 
Spajiisli goJicral, with the usual iinpnmdencc of his nation, 
had cstiiblislied all \m luagazinos in the open towns of the 
tlat country. Be^siercs then entering the city of Leon 
remained until the 2Dth, rcmvocl the sulanisKiou of the muni- 
eipnlity, and made prepamtions to carry the war into Guiliciiu 
Mc^tawlkile, the junta of Castille and Leon, vdiose authority 
}ja<l liilhcrto been restrained by Cucsta, retired to Puente- 
l^^crrada, assumed supreme autliority, and ns the quarrel between 
the generals was now rancorous they sided witli Illako. This 
appeared a favourable occasion to Uiinper witli the tidelit j of 
llic eliiefs. Bo.^iorcs scut liis prisoners hack, argued the 
hopeless state of the insurrection, offered llio vice-royally of 
Mexico to Oucsta, and ]}romwcd military rank and lioiionrH 
to Blake. Ncitlicr would li^b'u to Jniii, ami lie nmrclMl 
against Gallicia, but had (uily reuclicd l^icntc Oihigo when 
he was recalled to protect the king: Dupont luid surrendered 
with a whole army in Andalusia, llic victory of llio Seen mus 
rendered useless, the court was in coustcrnation, and Bessieiea, 
rcturuing to Muyorgu, took u defensive position. 


OnSEUVATlOKS. 

]®. Blulcc W’as overruled by Oucsbi, and it is hard to hay 
wlicthcr tlic latter or Savary coiimiitied m<»st error.s, Jla<l 
Gobert’s division gone to Valladolid, Bessie res wonhl have had 
twenty-two thousand men and forty pii'ces of artillery in the 
field; a force not too great, wlicn the fate of three Frencli 
annicR depended upon a iigid, to which the Hinmiards might 
liavc brought double the number. Cues!a chose a field of 
battle \vhcro his enemy's jiowerful cavalry hiul free scope; end 
when he should liavc brouglit up every man, he left U^n ihou- 
Band good troops to guard jKtsitions that could not be 
approached until ho was bcuteu. Uv time also was ill elmseu. 
Had he waited a few days, eight English frigates, and a 
Spanish force, under general Da Ponte, would have attacked 
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Santauilcr to wcuiccn and distract Jicssicres, nu ciitorpriac 
stopi^ed l)y tlie defeat at Rio Scco. Once uniti'd with Blake, 
Cuesta’s base was Gallicia. He should have kejit his stores 
within the mountains, instead of protecting them iuthe plains 
witii a force wliich should have bceii in the battle. 

2°. Bcssiercs redeemed Savar/s errors, and Napoleon, while 
pruisiiig the one, thus expressed bis discontent to the other 
for having looked more to Andalusia than Leon: 

‘ A check (jiven to Dvpont would have a alUjIU effect, hU a 
voound received hy Besswres would give tha anuy a locked jaw. 
Ikot an vdiubitant of Madrid, not a peasant of tho valleys, that 
dues not fed the affidrs of H^mn me involved in the affairs of 
Bessihes; how unfortunato then, that in suc/t a great event 
yo\i /wife wilfully given tlte enemy tvxnty chances against 
youTsdf.' This wa.s before the battle. 

When he heard of the victory, he exclaimed, ‘ It is the 
battle of Ahuauza—Bessiercs htu saved Joseph then 

entered Madritl with the veteran brigjwle of Roy, and some 
thousand Frencli guards, and all fears ou tlie side of Loon 
were allayed; Zaragorji was jircssed by Verdier, Valencia was 
jnciiaecd by Monecy from San Clemente, and the afluirs of 
Andalusia only seemed doubtful, but Frcrc and Cuukiueomi's 
troops were lUsposable. The French held the centre iu Ibri'c, 
the Spaniards were scattcrwl ou the circumference, and thougli 
strong iu Andalusia, Napoleon’s combinations were being sue- 
cossful, when a sudden catastrophe baffled his genius and 
raised sinking Spain. From Andalusia the blow camcj fur 
tliero (lisorder had triumphed over valour and discipline, inex¬ 
perienced men had defeated practised gencral-s, and the vieif.si- 
tudes of war were c.\cmplitied in a strange manner. An 
undiseijilincd multitude, ill directed, in one day broke mi 
immense plan, wisely conmved, and, up to that moment, 
happily conducted; and this stroke which felled Jo8C])h iVom 
his throne, marked the French army with a scar, conspicuous 
because of many it was the only unseemly one. 
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CHAPTER VHI. 

OPEIIATIOSS IN ASU.U.U.S1A. 

Dupont marched against Cadi* with the Sjjauii^li bwisa lugi- 
mciits of Preux and Reding—Jiirhou’K rj-cuch in¬ 
fantry—Fresia’a cavalry—u inariuc ladrlalioa of 
the imperial guards, and eighteen pieces of artil- 
Icry. Three thousand infantry, five Immlrcd 
cavalry, and ten guns from tlie army of Portugal, wen to 
join him at Seville: three other Swiss regiments were in 
Andalusia, and it was liopcd they and the truo])S at Siui 
Roque would come over to the French army. He traversed 
La ilaiicliit ill May, entered the Morena by the Despenas 
Perros, and reached Andujar the 2ad of June. There he 
learned that a supreme junta was established ut Seville, minor 
juntas in Granada, Jiien, aud Cordoba; tlmt war was declared 
against the French, the whole of Andalusia in arms, the Swi&s 
regiments ranged under the Siunisli banners: lastly, that 
Avril’s detachment, from Portiigivl, had halted in Tuvora and 
would return to Lisbon. 

Dujtont immediately wrote to Murat aud Savary for rein¬ 
forcements, closed up the rear of his columns, csUvblishod 
an hospital at Andujar, aud crossing the Guadalquivir, oou- 
tinued liis march towards Cordoba, followiug the left bauk of 
the river. Two leagues from that ancient city the road 
rccrosscd the Guadalquivir by a long stone bridge, at the 
farthest end of which stood the villi^c of Alcolea, in front of 
which the French arrived the 7th. The Spanish general, 
Echevaria, had fortified the head of the bridge, placed twelve 
guns in battery on tlic right bauk, and biirrcd the passage, 
with three thousand regulars, and ten thousand new levies 
and smugglers, ilc had a reserve eucauipcd near Cordoba, and 
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a cloud of armed ]>ca«mt8} from the side of Jaeu, hovered ou 
the hills behind tlie French, ready to fall on their rear when 
they should attnek tlic bridge. Dupont made hia cavalrj', 
Swiss regiments, and marine battahon, face the hitls, while he 
stormed the bridge with Barbou's division, and the Spaniards 
were soon driveu across the river, ami fled in eonfusioti to 
the camp at Cordoba. The peasants coming down from the 
hills, during tlie battle, were bcaiton back by the cavulry, 
and Dupont, leaving the marines at Alcolca, advanced to com¬ 
plete the victory. Tlie Spaniards took refuge in (Wdoba 
and ojiencd a fire of nuishclry from the walls, but the French 
Iming burst the gates with their ticld-pieces, a confused fight 
ensued, and Echevarias men fled along the Seville road ]»ur- 
sne^d by the cavalry. The infantry were very licentious at 
first, hut the citizcus took no part in the contest, iliscovercd 
no aversion to the French, and when the disorders neccBsarily 
attendant on a street fight ceased, the town was protected. 
Dupont fixing his quarters there, sent patrolcs even to 
Eeija, without finding an enemy. All were submissive, but 
in Seville, the arrival of the fugitives so terrified the junta, 
that its greater dreail of tlie po)>uluee alone prevented a flight 

to Cadi/.; the members even talked of abandon¬ 
ing Spain for South America. 

Castanos, now cajitain-general, was in marcli witli seven 
thousand regular troops from San Iloque; he reached Seville 
the flth, had a conference with the junta, and proceeded to 
rally Kulievuria's force, which liod assembled at Carmona. It 
was, how'cver, so <lisorg:viiizcd, so moody, that be returned, 
and having persuaded tlie president Saavedra to accompany 
him, fixed his (juarters at Utrera, drew together tliree thousand 
regulars from the nearest garrisons, called up the new levies, 

Sir New hastened the march of Lis own men from San 

Dairympic^a lioquc. Hc also prcsscd gcncrui Spencer to dis- 
l*aik‘rfi. embark and take a position at Xcrcs; but that 
officer sailed to Ayamontc,—thus augmenting a general distrust 
of the English, prcvuiling at the time and secretly fomeutod 
by Jforla and several members of the juntiv Andalubia was 
lost If Dupont had odvaneccL Instead of jiushing his victory, 
he to Savmy for reinforcement^ and to Avril for aid, 
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remaining mcunwliilc in Cordoba, overwhelmed with imugiuury 
dangers. For though Cafttanos did in a few days collect at 
Carmona and Utrera ^ven or eight thousand regulars, and 
lifty thousand fresh levies, and had •intercepted Dupont’s 
des]>oudiDg letters, such was his own hopelessness, that under 
pretence of completing the defenees of Cadiz, he Appendix 
oinbarhed thehcav}’ artillery and stoi*C9 at Seville, Ku 13 . 
designing, if Dupont advanced, to hum the Ihnbcra ^ 

4if his field guns, and rctront to the Islii do Leon. Never¬ 
theless lie continued to organize his forces, being assisted 
by tlic marquis of Coujdgny, a emtty French emigrant of 
some experience in >vflr; and Ileding, a Swiss, bold, honest, 
and enterpriaing, hut without judgment, and uf very moderate 
talent for war. ^ 

Custanoa desired to make Cadiz a jdacc of arum with an 
entrenched camp, where aided by ten or twelve thousand Ih'itish 
troops, he might organize uu efficient urmy; but he had 
only the name and cures of a general without the authority. 
Morlawns his enemy, and many of the Junta, de¬ 
termined to use their i»ower for gain and the liiirympic*# 
grutification of private vengeaJKJC, fearing he would 
control their lawless proceedings, thwarted him, 
humoured (he insolent caprices of the populace, and meddled 
with afi'airs foreign to the war. Hence as their forces 
nugnieuted, fear evaporated, aud plans were laid for surround• 
ing Dupont. One detachment of {leasauts wsis scut under 
regular officers to occupy the ])asses of the Morona leading on 
Estreroadura; unotbcrniarchcd from Granada in comixiny with 
a regiment of the line to seize Carolina, and cut off the com¬ 
munication with La Mancha; a third, under colonel Valdcr- 
ah os, proposed to attack the French in Cordoba without uny 
assistance; and this eagerness for action wms increa.sed by a 
knowledge of the situation of affairs in Portugal, and by 
rumours exaggerating the strength of Filaughicri au<l Cucslu. 
It was believed the latWr hod reached Valladolid and offered 
Murat the option of abiding an attack or retiring immediately 
tu Fnince by statctl marches, and that the j)rincc was fortifying 
luoiself in the Huen ilctini. Tlicsc reports caused the defen¬ 
sive plan of Costauos to he rejected; and Dupont’s despatclica, 
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still loagnifying his danger and pressing urgently for reinforce* 
ments^ being again intercepted^ it was resolved to attack 
Cordelia immediately. 

Diipoufc s fears outstripped Spanish impatienca After ten 
(Inys of inactivity, by which he lost the immediate fruit of Iiis 
victory, the lead in nn oflenaivc campaign, and the imposing 
moral force of French prowess, he resolved to fall back to 
.Toumsi of Andujar, because Savary at this period promised 
Dapono no succour save what lloncey, after subduing 

OiM.r.iUoiia. Valencia, could give by tbe circuitous route' of 

Wurcia. He retronted the 17tU of Juno, followed byCoupigny 

with the odviiDccd guard of the Aiululusiaiis. On 
ttic liuo of inarch, and in Andujar, he bad tor* 
riblc proofs of Sjmuish ferocity; his stragglers 
had been assassinated, his liospital talcen, sick 
men, medical attendants, couriers, stuff officers, in 
tine, nil who wore too weak for defence liiul been 
butchered witli cxtraur<hnary barlmrlty; four 
hundred bu<] pmshed in this miserable manner 
Hiiicc the iight at Alcoloo. The ftite of colonel 
Rene was horrible. Etnployed on a iniKsion to 
Portugal jwevious to the broaldng out of hostili' 
tics, he was on his return, truvclliiig in the ordi¬ 
nary mode, W'itliout arms, attuchcnl to no nmiy, 
engaged iii no operations of war, yet he was first 
cruelly mutilated, then placed U\ing between deni plunks and 
sawed in two! 

At Audujiir Dupont collected provisions, dcBigning to 
remain until reinforced, but be sent the naval ca[>tain, Bust<', 
to punish the city of Jaco, from wlicuco tlie bands hod come 
to murder his sick. The soldiers, inflamed by the barbarity of 
their enemies, inflietcA a severe measure of nitaliution; for it 
is the nature of cruelty to reproduce itself in w^ar, and tlicrc- 
fore, although the virtue of clemency is in all persons most 
becoming, it is peculiarly so to an ofliccr, tlie want of it leading 
to such great evils. Custailos remained quiet, and Du]>ont, 
bearing Vedel was coming from La Mancha with a convoy, a 
divii^ion of infantry and some detaebroents, sent Baste with a 
fresh column to aid him at the Dc9{>enas Ferros, now occupied 
by insurgents and smugglers from Qranada. Tills pass was of 
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incredible Btren^^h, tlie S]>aiuar(ls were entreuched and had 
artillery, but tlieir commander, a colonel of the Hue, descried 
to the French, and before Baste could arrive, Vcdel liad forced 
his way to Carolina, loft a detxtehment there, and descended 
to Boylcn, a small jdocc sixteen miles from An- 
dujar. The Grana<Ia insurgents were however 
still numerous at Jacn, and menaced the Linliarcs road; 
wherefore Vcdel sent Oasoaguc to disjicrse them and gather 
provisions. They were defeated mtli great slaughter, and Jaeu 
>ras taken, but Cassogno lost two hundred men and brought 
hack no food. 

Yodel's aiTLval did not allay Dupont's fears. Tlic jiositioii 
of Audujar covered the maiu road to Ciirolina, yet it could be 
turned eight miles below by the bridge of Marmolcxo; .sixt^‘cn 
miles higher up by the roails leading from Jscu by the ferry 
of Mengibar to Bjiylen; and beyond them otljer roads leil by 
Uboda mid LiiiliaiX's to the (lasscs of £l Jlcy and Dcspcilus 
Pevros. The Guadalquivir was fordalde in many jdaces, tlic 
regular force under Castuuos daily increased, the populution 
was actively hostile, and the young French soldiers droo})od 
under privations and the heat of tlie eliinafo: six 
hundred were sick, and the whole discouri^cd. 

It is at such times the worth of the veteran is 
felt. Ill hat tic the ardour i»f youth a])]>cars to 
shame the cool iudifVcrcncc of the old soldier; but 
when the strife is between fortune s malice aud man s fortitude, 
between human suflering and human endurauee, the veteran 
becomes truly fonnuUblc while the young soldier yields to 
despair. Vcdel had jdacetl Ligior Belhiir's brigade at Mengi¬ 
bar, having a detachment beyoud tlie ferry; this outpost >vas 
driven over the river the 13th, hut the 15th, Golicrt, wlio 
sliould linve boon aiding Bossiercs, reached Baylcn with Lis 
division aud some cuirassiers. Vedcl then marched 
to Mengibar, and it >vas full time, for the whole 
Spanish army was now on the op]io8ito bank of 
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the river. 

Wlicn Dupont’s retrcitt frustrated tlie project of whittin*- 
suiToundiug liiin in Conlobn, (Jiistnntis would have ^ 

resumed his defensive wid the junta ence,M8S 

acquiesced at first, but getting intelligence of 
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Voders approacli, avdcrcJ llieir fjcneral to alLiek Andnjar 
before Duj)ont was reinfort^cd. C'ltstuilos atlvauccd to Pur cun os 
with twenty-five thou sand regular infantry, two thousand 
cuvsilry, and very licavy artillery. Tlic numbers of the armed 
peasantry under officers of the line, varied from day to <lay, 
but tlio whole multitude, regulars and irrcguhvrs, was not less 

than fifty thousand; hence Vedcl’s jircsenoc did 
hiMiiVcor* much aluitc the genend fierceness. Caslauos 

^v^g the least sanguine, and bearing that Spencer 
had returned to Cadiz, again piuycd him to lake 
]>u5;t at Xercs, and thus j;ivc a jHiint of retreat in the event of 
disaster: Spencer con sou ted to disembark, yet refused to stir 
l^eyond Port St. Marj-. From the 1st to the 11th of Ju])^ the 

SpuuiarO.H roinmncd in position near Poreuuus, and 
then u council of war resolved that Ilcdiug should 
cross the Ciindahiuivir at Mengibar and gain Ihiylou; that 
Cou]>igny should cross at Villa Nueva, between >fengibur and 
Andujar, to support lledijig; that CasUmos, advancing to the 
heigh ty of Argoiiillo, should oss^ul Andujarin front, wldie lied ing 
und Coupigny, descending from Baylcn, attacked it in rear; and 
a detachment of light troops under colonel Cruz was to pass at 
Muruiolexo, nud seize the passes leading through the I^lorciia 
to Estrcinadura. 


In pursuance of this plan, lleding, with one division and 
j four thousand armed |>eas{tiitS; drove Ligicr IJeU 

lair’s outpost across the OuaduhpUYlr on the lotli, 
and Coupigny advanced to Villa Nueva. The IStli Caatanos 
crowned the heigliU of Argouilla with a great multitude, 
Coujngny skirmished wdth tlic Freucli cavalry post at Villa 
Nueva, and Keding attacked Ligicr Bcllnir, but retired at the 

anproach of Vcdcl. When Dut>out saw the heights 
.loui-ual. Argouilla covered with enemies lie sent to 

Eo)r. Vedel for succour, broke the liridgc at Marnioloxo, 

occii]jicd on ol<l tower on that of Andujar, and dcta«‘hed 
cavalry {jartios to watcli the fords above and bclo^\^ Costauus 
caunoiiadcd the bridge of Andujar that evening, and the next 
dny attacked the Freneb in front, wldlc Cruz, wlio liad passed 
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tlie river nciur Munaolexo, fell Hjioii their rear; 
Cruz was chased to the liills hy a .single battalion, 


and the battle ceased at Aadujux before Yede, 
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who had niarolie<l all night, ctmld arrive. Reding had mean- 
wliilc Uie river at Meugibar, driving Ligior Bellair 

hefure him; hut Cohort came ii|j and renewed the fight uutil 
he was mortally wounded, when liia 8Ue(iOAior, Dufour, fell Lack 
to Bayleu, and Keding rcturucil to Ifengibar; a report that the 
SpantanU were m()V!iig Ly Linlmrcs on tlic passes hehind tlw 
French tlicn rcAclied Dufuur, wlio, finding lleding did not 
follow him, credited it and rotrcatc^l to Carolina. 

Dupont heanl on the evening of t!ic ICth, that Mengllmr 
Imd hoen forced, am] .sent Vo<lcl to Ihwlen, hut with such vagite 
instnu’tions, that be followed Dufour the 17th; wlmreupon 
]U‘ding, who liad rcmainc<l inactive at Jfengihar^ being now 
joined by Coupiguy, seized Raylen in the night, with twenty 
thousand cumkitants of all kinds, and throwing out a po>t of 
olHcrvatioii towards Okruliuo, toiik u position facing Andujar. 
Tlio arniii^ were tims inicrlacc<l in a strange tnanner. Dupont 
was l>otwccn Koding and Castanos, Reading between Dn[»ont 
and Vcdel. It yyns au affair of time, yet Costiuh^s remained 
tra]ji[uil in his uinip, and Dnpont, aJthtmgh he knew rm the 
ITtli of Veders inarch to Carolina, did not quit Andujar until 
the night of tlie IStL His movement was undiscovered hy 
Oustaiios, and at daybrCiik he rcachotl tlie Tiedrus, a torrent 
witli rugg(yl hanks, ouiy two miles from Jleding's position, 
whidi W'us strong, sIuuIchI with olive trees, and intersected hy 
dccj> ravines. The French general passed the Tiodnis to 
attack, leaving ]Jarl)on at the l^ridgc of llumhlar witli soim' of 
tlie hc.st battulions to watch for Castauos, and gu<ard tlie 
baggage-tniiu, which was very huge and mixed with the tr^ojis. 
At first lie gained ground, hut his men, sinking with fatigue 
and heat, couhl not fon« the prinoijKil points, and lost courage. 
Two thousand were killed or hurt, the fciwiss wont ov<t to tlie 
Spaniards, and about noontide Dujiont, wounded ami dcsjion- 
dent, jiroposcd au armistice, which Roiling, who could searoely 
bold his ground, joyfully grunted, fearing Ved(*rs arrival. 
That general hud quitted Carolina at five in the morning of 
the lUtli, tlie sound of battle became distinct lie ailvauocd, 
yet he Imlted at Gnaromnn, two longues from 
Raylcu, for si'veral hours, to refresh his men and 
to usccrtHiii if any enemy was at Liuliares. AVIien flic firing 
htnl eutiixdy ceased, he resumed his march, and com lug 
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Journal of upon the rear of Bedisg, after some fighting, enp- 
OI)c^aUon^ tnred two guns and made fifteen hundred prisoners. 
MSS. aide-du-camp of Dupont’s then brought him 

an order to cc-isc the attndc, whereupon he awaited the result 
of this singular crisis. 

Castafios did not discover Dupont’s retreat until eight hours 

after his departure, and then only sent La Peiia’s 

llamas (■». division iu pursuit. La Peiia reached the Tiedras 

respond- ahout fivc o'clock, and roou after, one Villoutrct’s, 
(*ncc, MS3. ' 

a French oflicer, (massed liis jmsts, going to a«k 

Castufios’ conacut to tlic temiR acc*eptc<l hy Jlcdiiig. Tljc20th, 

generals Marcscot and CladHjrt vfo.ut to Andujar, empowered 

)jy Diiiumt to conclude a con vent loti. They proposed tliut tlic 

French army hliould retire praconMy ujion Madrid, and Cus^ 

tafms ngroed, but Savnry’s letter, written just before the battle 

of llio Seco, to rooal Dupont, being intcrceptcil, 

this moment brought to the Sjianish liend- 

reMfwjid- fiUHrtcrs. Dunont'.s aud VedeVR surrender was 

cjjw.lIfeS. ‘ , til. 1 

then demanded, their troops to he sent to r ranee 
l>y sea, the first as prisoners of war, the second under oonven- 
tiou ; and without hesitation these terms were accepted! 
^teanwbile Vcdel proposed a joint attack on reeding, and 
general Pri76 gave like counsel. Dupont iu rcjily, 
rnci»of ordered Vcdel to give up his prisoners, and retire 
oiM:raUonfl. Carolina. Costanos menaced Dupont with a 

massacre if Vt'^lel did not return, and he gave the 
ord(T of repeal to Veilcl, who (vame back, and surrendered! 
Tims ciglitreu thousand french soldiers Jdd down their arms 
before a raw army, incapable of rCKisting half that number ]o<l 
by an able man. Nor did this end the disgraceful tronsactirui. 
Villoutroys, as if to show how far fear and fully combined will 
dclm^e men, i)4isflod the Morena with a Spanisli escort, gjithcred 
uj> tlic detiichnicuts left by Dupont in La Mancha, even to 
within a short <listancc of Toledo, aiul sent them to Andujar 
as jprisoners under the convention: he even informed 
)iow to capture two French l>attaUons guanUngthe pusses into 
La Muucha. And tiiese \mheard*of ]>roceeding6 were cjuiilly 
siihndtted to by men belonging that unny which, for fifteen 
years, had hern the terror of Kuropc! a pnwf how much the 
character of soldiers depends upon their immediate chief. 
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Thia capitulation; fihamcful in itself^ was shamefully brokeiL 
The French troops were maltreated, and numbers of them 
municred in cold blood, especially at Lobrixa, where above 
eighty officers were massacred in the most cowardly manner: 
with their swords, they kept the assassins for some time at 
hay, in au open space, but a fire from the ncigljbouring hou9e.s 
was continued until the last of those unfortuuuto geuUcmcn 
fell. No distinction was made between Dupont's and Voders 
troops. All who survived tlie march to Cadiz, after being 
exposed to every species of indignity, were east into the liulks 
at Cadiz, whence a few hundrc<ls escaped two years afterwards, 
by cutting the cables of their prinon-ship und drifting upon u 
lee shore in a storm. The remainder, transported to the <lee( vt 
island of Cabrera, pcri.s]K*<l by lingering torments it) such 
numbers that few remained alive at the tenninulioD of tie 


war Dupont himself was permitted to niurn to France, r.nd 
take >vitl) him all the generals: general Fnv6, wlio 
had remonstrated strongly against the capitula* 
tie II, and pressed Dupont on the field to force n 
passage through Roding^s army was, however, left hoUind! 

Morhv, after a vain attcm])t to involve lord Collingwood 
and sir Hew Dalryniple in the transaction, formally defciidc<l 
the conduct of the juntv in breaking the capitulation; und 
soon afterwards, with consistent, shameless villany, betrayed 
Lis own country. 

This capitulation was secretly knowm in Madrid as early ns 
the 2Srd or 24th of July; but tlie French were unable to 
acquire distinct information, usitil the king sent 
two divisions into La Mancha to open the uutor 7 

xnunicatioD. At Madrilcjos one hundred and 
twenty miles from Baylen, they met Yilloutreys with his 
Spanish escort, collecting prisoners, and apparently intending 
to proceed in his disgraceful task to the very gates of Madrid 
The divisions then retraccil tlieir steps, Joseph called a council 
of war, and it was proposed to unite all the French foi ocs, 
place a small garrison in the Retiro, and fall U]ion the 
Spanish amues in succession as they advanced towards the 
capital. But a cUsliko to the war prevailed in the higher 
ranks of the Frencli army, the injustice of it was too glaring, 
and a retreat, which might, percbmice,induce Napidcon to desist^ 
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was nilcptped. The king mardicd, on the 1 st of August, hy 
the Somosiem; Hcssicres covered the rnovenient until the 
Cf>urt reached Burgos, and then fell back himself, and iii n short 
time the French were all behind the Bbro, tlie siege of Zitna- 
gozu wfis raised, and the triumnlmnt ciy of the SpAniords was 
hcanl throughout Kurope. 


Onr-JKRVATIONS. 

1°. Dupont's corps, when it firot entered Spain, was about 
twenty-four tlujusand men, with three thousand 

Krhirir of /• 1* 1 1 1 r 1 1 

iiif Fu'nci* five liuiulrcil horses; oi tnc»c Iwcuty-oiic thou- 
inHi/. jj; afterwards 

strengtliened by a provisionary regiment of ouiras- 
sier.s, a tnarinc battalion of the gnanl, and the. Swiss regi¬ 
ments of I’reux and JlcsUng; it could not therefore have 
bel li less tlmn twenty-four thousand fighting meu in Anda- 
hisi.a. The mIujIi: of Veders and great part of Gobert’s 
division joined before the e-apitulation, and eighteen tbonsAnd 
effective men laid tlowu their arms; the loss by wounds, deser¬ 
tion, anti deaths in hospital or the field, was tlicreforc about 
five thousand. 

S-*. The order for marching upon Cadiz came from Bayonne 
before the insurreolion broke out, wherefore Dupont should 
have clcmandeil fre.sh orders, when he found affairs different 
from what Napoleou had contemplated. If the emperor 
judged it nece.ssary to reinforce liim with a dctauliment from 
Portugal before the insuirectiou broke out, his first orders 
were clearly annulled when so great a war had commenced, 
and when the detachment from Portugal had failed to 
, iuin. Dunont said he marched to Cordoba with 

llupOIlt’8 , , , , 

Siimoir, the conviction tliat success was hopeless: a dam- 

uatory avowal. 

3®. At Conloha he rcmainwl torpid for ten days, the swond 
of a scries of indefeusihle errors. He should have followed up 
Ills victory, or retired In Andujar at once, since he could not 
defend himself at Cordoba. An advance would have given 
him Seville and time for the arrival of his second and third 
divisiun.H. Ue had indeed only teu thousand men at first, hut 
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he RftjB ho defeated forty thoussod at Alcotea without loss to 
himself; agamst such armies he risked little by 
advancing. He retired from Cordoba, lie said, jouimior 
because to fight when a victory would be use- 
less, was a^inst all discretion; yet to make no 
use of victory is the same thing, and he should never have gone 
lieyond Andujar, unless to enter Seville. Tliese errors were, 
however, redeemable. The check given to the patriots at Jacn, 
the arrival of Vcdel, nod the opportune junction of Ooliort, 
proved, that not fortune hut common sense had deserted 
Dupont; the Spaniards, by extending in bis front from Argo- 
nillft to Mengibar offered him an easy victory, whieh he neg¬ 
lected, and their false movements appeared skilful. 

4°. At Mengibar a variety of roads branch off, leading; to 
Jaen, to Linlmres, to Baylen. ami other places. From Andnjnr, 
a rood, nearly parallel witli the Quadaiquivir, went to the lerry 
of Mengibar, forming the ba.se of a triangle, Baylsn being ti'.e 
apex; the distance of this town from Uie ferry is about six 
miles; from the ferry to Andujar eighteen; from the latter to 
Bayleu sixteen miles. Fifteen miles above Baylen, the town 
of Carolina, situated in the gorge of the Sierra Morena, was 
the point of communication with La ilnncha, the line of 
retreat: lienee Baylen, not Andujar, was the pivot of opera¬ 
tions. The French were least numerous, yet Dupont dis¬ 
seminated his forces, and let Gistanos take the nuponfi 

initiative. Dupont’s men were exhausted by Journal, 

useless marches,—his orders were mistaken or 
disobeyed,—one position nras forced,—another abandoned, 
and be finally surrendered with eighteen thousand men, 
because his fightiug force was reduced'to two thousand. What 
became of the rest? Why had he so few? Thousands never 
fired a shot. Was there then something worse than incapa¬ 
city? Dupont’s own officers, and the Spaniards alike declared 
that his personal bag^r^ was filled with plunder, and to save 
it he surrendered. 

5°. Two courses, cither of which promised success, were 
open on the 14th. First, to send idl incumbranoei to La 
Mancha, secure the passes, unite the fighting men at Carolina 
and fall on the first Spanish corps which advanced; if this 
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atf&ck f»led, a retreat was secure. Second, to occupy CarO' 
Hoa by a detachment, place posts of observation at Audujar 
and Meugibar, unite the mass on the IStb at Bayl^, and 
await the enemy. If the Spaniards bad presented themselves 
aimuitimcously on both roads, the position was strong for 
battle, the retreat open; if ono came before the o^er, they 
might have been beaten in detail. 

6°. Reding's march was in the right direction, and should 
have been followed by the whole army. The Aigonilla heights 
would have screened the movement, and a rear guard witli 
some heavy guns, left in front of Andujar, would have 
deceived Dupont. Castauos when separated from Reding was 
endangered. VedeVs arrival from Mengibar, gave Dupont 
twelve thousand fighting men on the morning of tho 16th, 
enough to overthrow ('ustanos at Argouilla, and afterwards 
take Reding in flank while Gobert assailed bis front. Dupont 
let the occasion ]>ass, sent Vedcl to Baylen, followed himself 
two days later, and, meeting with Reding, joined battle, hoping 
that Vcdel, who had gone further, would return. To force 
Reding’s position before Castanos could come up was esscutial, 
yet be formed a reserve, a first and second line, and half a 
dozen puny columns of attack, !nBtea4l of mnrcliing his 
infantr}-, cavalry, and artillery to strike for life and honour at 


one point. The battle should have l>ceu one of half an hour, 
he made it one of ten hou^; yet so badly did tbc Spaniards 
fight, that neither prisoner nor gtm was lost in tho action. 
Reding's fears of tho result were evinced by his ready accept¬ 
ance of the armistice. And thcn^Vedcl’s capitulation after 


Appendix# 

Ko 


his retreat was secured!—edel, who miglit Imve 
disputed the victory by bimself! Joseph called 


Dupont's surrender a ‘ d^tclion’ 


7^ Castanos, active in preparation, was in the field slow, 
and his movements generally false. The Bttem})t to turn the 
i'rcnch position at Audujar by detaching four thousand men 
across the river, was ill conceived, badly supported, and to be 


elassed witli the isolated movement of Reding. 


This last 


g^toerat -ecrUuoly gained the victory; yet, if Vedel had 
returned from Carolina the I9th with ordinary diligence, 
would have seen the Spaniards defeaUdi Rediug 
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instead of' taking a puailiuu ther^ bUouid liavo fallen down at 
oQoe on l)Q[)ont'6 rear, leoTing a force to watch and delay 
Yedel; be knew not the value of time, and acted rashly, 
yet fortune favoured hun, and with hui' aid war is but cliild’s 
play. 

8°. Joseph’s retreat from Madrid, judged as a political or 
military measure, was unwise. Bessieres had seventeen thou¬ 
sand victorious soldiers, with forty guns, and hod paralyzed 
the northern iueurgents. The Audalusiau force was too 
distant from the Valeuciaus to form a juuctiun, and their 
nnited regular troops would not have exceeded forty thousand 
combatants, ill provided, and under jealous, independent 
chiefs. The king, witliout weakening Bessieres too much, 
could have put in line twenty thousand infantry, five thousand 
horse and eighty guns. Kio Scco had indicated wliat such an 
army could do, aud policy and honour alike called for daring, 
to put away the ignominy of Baylcn. 

Madrid Itcing abandoned, the lino of the Ducro should 
have been taken. Holding Arauda as a ceutic, and fortifying 
Soinosierra, ^govio, Valladolid, Tuleueia, Burgos, and Soria 
us posts in the circumference, two ordinary marches would 
have carried a reserve from Aranda to any point. Tlic 
northern would thus have been cut off from tiio soiitlierii 
Insurgents; for Blake could not safely make u flank luovcment 
by the Quudarama to join Castahos, nor could Custahos alone 
remain at Madrid while the king held the Soinosiiirra. The 
siege of Zaragoza might have continued, because from Aranda 
the march was iu)t longer than from Valencia; Soria was 
only three marches, and from thciicc Verdier could have been 
stJccourcd if the Valeuciaos menacc<l him; and Cashmos could 
not have disturbed the siege under a month. 

10'’. Joseph by adopting the line of the Ebro abandoned 
the plan of coofining each province to its own insurrection, 
nnil thus virtually resigned the throne. For however nish 
the iusurrection might appejir at first, no i)utiiot could hold 
back when the rude energy of the people hud Iriumphod. In 
this manner Napoleon was baffled >vithout having miscal¬ 
culated difTicnlties # resources. Bessicrcs’.oijei'atioufl only 
had Ixjen quHe succesfttl, yet the loss of a whole anny could 

Qi-2 
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Iia'V'e I>6cn boiuc, so vigorous!/ aud wisely lind t)ie eiujK'ror's 
jdaji becu coucocte<l, if tiio king hy abauJociug Madj'id and 
raising tlie siege of Zaragoza liad not given undue force to the 
eatastrojilie of I’ajleii. Even then, the political hold only 
^vas obaken offi the military gmsp was scarcely loosened; the 
Spaniards could not follow up their victory. Napoleon in 
Joscpli’s place would have decided the fate of Spain, for there 
ivcrc ninny resources. Suppose the troops before Zaragoza, 
and all the detuchnicuts on the line of communicatiou had 
concentrated at I’auijielui'a; that Joseph uniting with Bos- 
sieros )»ad ipnrchcd forty thousand strong into Portugal. Ho 
would lmw3 arrived about the pcriotl of the battle of Vimiero, 
and ovcnvhelincd the English: a demonstration against 
Seville would then have sufficed to kccj) the Amlaluaiaus at 
home, and throe moiitliH later Naiyilcon would have been on 
the Ebro with two hundred thousand men! 

11®. In its moral effects the battle of Baylen was one of 
those cvcjits wliidi, insignificaut in themselves, cause great 
changes in the nffidrs of imtions. The defeat of Rio Scco, the 
preparations of Monccy for a sccoixl attack on Valencia, the 
miscriiblc plight <»f Zaragoza, the dcspomleucy of the ablest 
men f>f Spain, and the disgust and terror generally excited by 
tbo excesses of the pojmlace, weighed heavy on the Spanish 
cause: fine victory more, and the moral ns well as the jdiy sicnl 
force of Sjmln would have been erusbed. TLe victory of 
Baylen opened as it were a new crater for Spauisli pride, 
Vrtuit)’, and aiToyaiicej tbe glory of jiast ages seemed to be 
renewed, every mair thought lumself a Cid, aud, in tho 
Kurrciider of Dupont, saw, not tbe deliverance of Spain, liut 
tbc iiuinediufe coiicjuest of Fnmeo. ‘We nre obliged to our 
triends tbe Ibigllsli,’ was a common pbnisc among them when 
conversing witli the officers of Sir Jobu Jfoorc’s army; ‘ wc 
tbauk them for their good-will, we shall escort- tliem througlt 
Efuucc to Calais, the journey will be pleasanter tbau a long 
voy^; they shall not have the trouble of fighting the French, 
and wo sbali be plouscd to have tlicm B])cctatcirs of our 
victories.’ Tliis absurd confidence might have led to great, 
things if supported by wisdom, activity, aud valour, but it waB, 

‘ * yoicc, and nothing mwc.’ 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER r. 

Napolkok’s unintcmijjtcd succeua for so many ytwrs Imd 
given bim u mural influence doubling bis ac-lual force. 
Exciting at once, terror, admiration, and hatred, he absorbed 
the attention of an astonished world, and, openly or secretly, 
all men acknowledged the power of hU genius: the continent 
bowed iMjfore him, and in England absurd aud virulent libels 
on his person and character constantly increasing, indicated 
the growth of secret fear. His luvasiou of Spaiu was at first 
viewed with anxiety rather than witli the hope of arresting it; 
but when the full extent of the injustice become manifest, the 
public miud was vehemently excited; a sentiment of sonic 
extraordinary change being about to take place in the atl'aii-s 
of the world, prevailed among all classes of society; mid 
when the Spanish pople rose against the man feared by nil, 
the admiration which energy and courage exact, even from 
the base and timid, became enthusiastic in a nation conscious 
of the same qualities. 

No factious feelings interfered to cheek this ciithusiaRin. 
The party in power, anxious to pursue a warlike system 
iicccsHury to their own jiolitical existence, saw with joy the 
stamp of justice and high feeling, for the first time, about to 
be affixed to their policy. The party out of power having 
always derided the impotence of the ancient dymastica, aud 
asserted tliut regular armies alone were insufficient means of 
defence, could not consistently refuse their approbation to a 
struggle, originating with, and being maintained entirely by 
the multitude: the people at large- exulted tliat the superiority 
of plebeian virtue and patriotism was acknowledged. The 
arrival of the Asturian deputies W'os, therefore, universally 
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hailed as ati auspicious event; tlicir wlslies were forestalled, 
their suggestions receive*! with engemess, their demands 
complied with; and the riches of England were so profusely 
tendered by the ministers, os to engender an incredible 
arrogance and extravagance with the jwitriots. There is a 
way of conferring a favour which appears like accepting one, 
and this secret being discovered by the English cabinet, the 
Spaniards soon demanded as a right what they had at first 
solicited as a boon. In politics it is a grievous fault to be too 
generous, gratitude in state affairs is a delusion, the appear¬ 
ance of disinterested kindness never deceives and should never 
be assumed. 

T^jie capture of the Spanish frigates In time of peace hod 
placed Great Britain and Spain in a state of hostility without 
0 declaration of war. The invasion of Napoleon produced a 
friendly iilHancc between tbera without a treaty; for the 
cessation of hostilities was not proclaimed until long after 
succours had been sent to the juntas. The ministers seemed, 
by their precipitate measures, to be more afraid of losing the 
assistance of tlic S]>nuiard8, than ))TCparcd to take the lea«l in 
n contest, which could only be sujiportcd by tbe power and 
riches of Gi-cat Britain. Instead of a statesman with rank 
and capacity to establish the influence of England by judicious 
counsels and applications of succour, a number of obscure and 
inexperienced men were sent lo various jarts of tho Peninsula, 
iiud were empowered to distribute ifTnncy and supplies at 
discretion. Instead of carefully siftmg the information 
obtained from such agents, and consulting distinguislied 
iiiilitaiy and naval officers in the arrangement of a compre¬ 
hensive plan which might be supported vigorously, the 
miiiistew formed crude projects, parcelled out their forces iu 
small expeditions without any definite object, altered their 
plans M'ith every idle report, and changed tlieir coinmanders aa 
ligiitly at their plans. Discarding all prudent considerations, 
arid entering into fonnal relaticms with every knot of Spanish 
politicians assuming the title of a supremo junta, the govern- 
ritent dealt with unsparing bauds^ enormous supplies at the 
d^and of those self-elected authorities. They made no 
e^ditions, took no security for the succours being justly 
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Applied, aod with AfTected cArncstaess renotmeed the right ol 
inteifering with the Spanish internal arrange, 
mente, when the ablest Spaniards expected and 
desired such interference to repress folly and 
▼iolence. England was entitled, in policy and 
justice, to direct the Spanish councils. Spain 
solidted her aid in a common cause, and a generous, vigorous 
interference was necessary to save that cause from a few 
ignorant, conceited men accidentally invested with authority. 

Numerous and iU-dsosen military agents also 
produced infinite mischief. Selected prindpally 
because they spoke Spanisli, few of them had 
any knowledge of war beyond regimental duty, 
end tiiere w'os no controlling authority: each 
did what seemed good to him. The Spanish 
generals willingly received men whose inexperience was a 
recommendation, and whose friendship' could advance their 
consequence. Their flattering confidential politeness diverted 
the attention of the agents from the true objects of their 
mission j th^ looked not to the effiweucy of the armies, but 
adopted the inflated language and extravagant opinions of the 
chiefs, and by their reports, raised eironeous notions us to 
the relative situations of the contending forces. Some excep¬ 
tions there were, but the ministers were better ideased with 
the sanguine than the cautious, and made their own wishes 
the measure of theia* judgment. Accordingly, cuthusiosm, 
numbers, coumge, and talent, were gratuitously found for 
every occasion, and money, arms, and clothing were demanded 
incessantly, and supplied with profusion. The arms were 
however generally left in.thcir cases to rot or to fall into the 
hoods of tlie enemy, and sometimes they were sold to foreign 
merchants; the clothing seldom reached the soldier’s back; 
the money always misapplied, was sometimes embezr-led by 
those who recervwl it for the nation; more often employed to 
forward the private views of the juntas to the 
detriment of jmklic affairs; and it is a fact that Xo. is. 
from the beginning to the end of the war, an ®***’'“‘ 
lihiglish musket was rardy to be seen in Uie-.hands of a Spanish 
soldier, B>ft ii is time to qnit this subject and trace the 
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progress of Juuot’s invasIoQ of Fortug&l, by wLidi tlie whole 
circle of operations in the reninsula will be completed. The 
reader can then tak^a general view of the situation of all 
parties, at the moment when Sir Arthur Wellesley, dis* 
euibitrking in the Moiidcgo, commenced those cam|>Aigiis 
which have tilled the world with his glory. 


IHVASION OF PORTUGAL. 


Peremptory orders forced Junot to advance from Salamanca 
■niicUuit- unfavourable season, when the roads were 

uearly iuipracticahle, and part of bis trooi>8 still in 


the rear. He met the Spunish contingent, destined to act 
mwler his onlcrs, at Alcantara, the latter end of November, 


1807; but the march to that town nearly disorganized his 
inexperienced army, and he eould obtain no succuura from 
the S[)anish authorities. Their repugnance, openly manifested, 
was so embairassiug, that his chief officers, dismayed at the 
accumulating difficulties, woxild have had him discontinue his 
opemtiom. Junot was firm. He kucw no English force had 
reached Lisbon. The cowardice of the court there was 


notorious, and he commenced one of tliose hardy enterprises 
which astound the mind by their success, and leave the 
historian in doubt, whether to praise the liappy daring or 
stigmatize the mslmess of tlm deed. 

Without money, without trousportf without ammunitiou 
sufficient for a general action, vti^h an auxiliary force of 
Spaniards by no means well disposed to aid him, Junot led 
a raw army through the mountains of Portugal, on the most 
dangerous and difficult line by which that country can be 
invaded. Ignorant of what was passing in the interior, he 
knew not if he was to be opposed, nor what means were pre¬ 
pared to resist him; but trusting to the inertness of the Por¬ 
tuguese government, the rapidity, of bis movements, and the 
renown of the French arms, he made his way through Lower 
^ Beira, and suddenly appeared in tbc town of Abrantes, a fearful 
nod unexpected guest There he obtuned the first information 
the true state of affairs. Idslxm was tranquil, the Fortu- 
fuese fieet was ready to s^, the court srill remained on shore. 
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On hearing this, and, animated bjr the prospect of Si'ir.iug the 
prince regent, he pressed forward, and reached Lisbon in time 
to see the fleet, haring the royal family on board, clearing the 
mouth of the Tagus. One Tcssel dragged astern witliin resell 
of a battery, the French general himself fired a gun at her, 
and meeting, on his return to Lisbon, some Portuguese troops, 
ho resolutely commanded them to form an escort for his person, 
and thus attended, passed through the streets of the capital. 

Nature alone had opposed the progress of tlie invaders, 3 'ct 
such were the hardships endured, Uiat of a column which nuin- 
bered twenty-five thousand at Alcantara, two thousand tired 
grenadiers only entered Lislmn with their gencrul. Fatigue, 
want, tempests, bad scattered the remainder along two liuudrctl 
iniles of rugged mountains, inhabited by a warlike and fero¬ 
cious peasantry, well acquainted with tlie strength of their 
fastnesses, and proud of successful defences made by their 
forefathers against former enemies. Libboii itself contained 
threo hundred thousand inhabitants and fourteen thousand 
regtilnr troo])s; a jiowerful British fleet was at the mouth of 
the harbour, and the commander, Sidney Suiltli, urged the court 
to resist, offering to laud his seamen and murines to aid in the 
defence of the town; his offers were declined, and the people, 
confounded by tlic strange scene and disgusted with tlie pusll- 
Iniumous conduct of their rulers, evinced no desire to impede 
the march of events. Three weak battalions sufficed to inqiosc 
a foreign yoke uimii tins great capital, and illustrated the tnitli 
of Napoleon's maxim:—' lu tear t/ic tnoral ia in tlic physiwl 
force as (Jtree to one.' 

The prince regent, after having at the desire of the French 
government expelled the British factory, sent the Briti»li 
minister plenipotentiary away from his court, se({uestcred 
British property, and shut the ports of Portugal against British 
merchants; after having degraded himself aud his nation by 
performing every submissive act which France could devise to 
insult his weakness, was still reluctant to forego the base 
tenure by which he hoped to hold his crown. .Alternately 
swayed by fear and indolence, a miserable example of helpless 
folly, he lingered until the reception of a Moniteur dated the 
13tb of November, onaounoed, in startling terms, tliat, hU 
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rcl^m was over! Lord Strangfonl, the Britiali plenipotwitiary, 
whoso previous efforts to make the royal family emigrate had 
entirely failed, was then on boaad the squadron with the inten¬ 
tion of returning to England; but sir Sidney threatened to 
bombard Lisbon if the prince r^ent hesitated any longer, and 
thus urged on both sides, he embarked witb his whde court, 
and sailed for the BrariU on. the 29th of November, a few 
hours befenre Junot arrived. 

liord Strangford's despatch relating this event, altliough 
dated the 2dtb of November on board the Hibernia was 
written the 19th December in London, and so worded as to 
create a notion that his exertions during the 27th and 2dth 
cntiRod the emigratiou. This was quite contrary to the factj 
for the jirrace regent, yielding to the united pressure of the 
admiral's menaces and the annunciation in the Moniteur, 
embarked on the 27th, before Ixird Stmiigford reached Lisbon, 
and actually sailed without haring liad even an mterriew with 
that nobleman, who consequently bad no opportunity to advance 
or retard the event in question. Nevertheless, lord Strang^ord 
received the red riband and sir Sidney Smith was neglected. 

This celebrated emigration was beneficial to the Brazils, 
gave England great commerdal advantages, and placed Portu¬ 
gal at her disposal for the approaching conflict; but it was 
disgraceful to the prince, insulting to the brave people he 
abandoned, and impolitic, 'as forcing men to inquire iiow 
subjects were bound to a monarch who deserted them in their 
Qccdl How the nation could belong to a man who did not 
belong to the nation? It has been observed by political econo¬ 
mists, that where a gold and paper currency circulate together, 
if the paper be depredated it will drag down tlie gold with it, 
and deteriorate the whole mass; yot, after a time, the metal 
revolts from this umiaturnl state and asserts its intrinsic 
sujteriority: so a priril^ed class, corrupted by power and 
luxuiy, drags down the national character. Tlicre is, liowever, 
a point where the people, like the gold, no longer Buffering 
such a dugradatiun, will separate themselves with violence 
from the vices of their effeminate nflers. Until that time 
|i*4vBS, a nation may appear sunk in hopeless lethargy when 
^ It f»’eapal»1c of great and noble exertions: thus it was with 
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tlie Portugnese, who were at this time unjjwtly deapUed by 
enemies and mistrusted by friends. ^ 

Punmant to the cooTcntion of Fontoinbleou, the invtkkni 
formed three (iiatinct corps. The central one, com- 
posed of the French troops and the Spanish 
auxiliaries under CarafTa, penetrated, by the . 

Sobreira Formosa roads to Abrantes, >rhence. Caraflh marched 
to Tliomar. Meantime the right corps under Taranco, march' 
ing from Gallicia, established itself at Oporto, while the marquis 
of Solano, with the left, entered the Alemtejo, and fixed his 
quarters at Setuval The Spaniards suffered no hardships. 
The French were so distressed, that three weeks after Junot's 
arrival in Lisbon, only ten thousand men were with the ca^des; 
autl the privations endured induced a violence, giving birtli to 
that liatred so remarkable between the French and Portuj^uese. 
Young soldiers always attribute their sufferings to the ill-will 
of the inhabitants; it is di6ficult to make them understand that 


a poor peasantiy’ have nothing to spare. Old soldiers blame 
nobody, but know how to extract subaistcncc, aud in must 
oases without exciting enmity. 

Junot passed the moutli of November in collecting his 
urmy, securing the military points round Lisbon, and in pvc 
parations to supplant the power of a council of regeuc}*, to 
whom the prince had delegated the sovereign authority. While 
his troops were scattered ou the line of march, and the fortresses 
were held by Portuguese garrisons, it would have been danger¬ 
ous to provoke the enmity of tins connoil, and its luenibcrs 
were treated with studious respect They were ho^vever of the 
same leaven as the court they emanated from, and Junot soon 
deprived them of an importance conferred by the critical situa¬ 
tion of affairs during the first three weeks. The Rj)«ni6h 
forces were well received in the north and in the Alemtejo, 
but Taranco died soon after his arrival at Oporto, and the 
French general Qucsnel was sent to command the province. 
Junot also took possession of Elvas, and detached sixteen 
hundred men under ge;ieral Uaurin to the AI- 
garves; and when Solano was ordered to with- ^e^^neh 


draw from Portugal, nine French battalions and 
the cavali 7 under the command of Kellerman, 
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entered the Alenitcjo tmd occupied the fortress of Setup's]. 
Cnraffn’s divi^n, replaced at TJ)oinar o French force, was 
then distributed in the vicinity of Lisbon, but disposed on 
both sides of the Tagus. 

As the treaty of Fontainbleau was unknown to the Portu¬ 
guese, the Spaniards were better received than 
the Frencli. Indeed, the treaty was little regarded 
by JuQot, who>ioon proved that he held Portugal as belonging 
entirely to France. When his stragglers liad come up, when 
the trooi)8 ha<l recovered strength, and he knew a reinforce- 
nient of five thousand had reached Salamanca, he assumed 

paramount auUiority. Ue interfered with all the 
ib)<i. ^ gjgjQ departments, gave Frenchmen all the lucra- 
ThiuUuU. offices, demanded a loan of two hundred 

thousand pounds, and made his promises and pro¬ 
testations of amity frequent and loud in proportion to his 
encroachments. At last being created duko of Abrantes by 
Na}xtlcoQ, be threw off all disguise, suppressed the council of 
regency, seized the government, and introduced beneiicial 
reforms, but made the nation feel that he was a conqueror. 
The flag and arms of Portugal were replaced by those of France, 
five thousand Portuguese soldiers wore incorporated with the 
French, and eight thousand sent away under the marquis of 
Aloma and Gomez Frere, two noblemen of greatest reputation 
amongst the iiativcofficers. l^erestoftbetroopsM’credisbanclcd. 

Au extraordinary contribution of four millions sterling 
was now demanded by Napoleon, under the strange title 
of u ‘State liamim' Tliis sum was exorbitant, and Junot 

previuled on the emperor to jcduce it one half. 
He likewise, on his own authority, accepted 
tlic forced loan, the confiscated English merchandise, the 
church plate, and the royal property, in part payment; yet 
the people were still unable to raise the wliolc amount, fur 
the court had carried the greatest i)urt of the church plate 
and bttUion fivm tlie kingdom. It had also drawn large sums 
of money from the people, under the pretext of defending the 
country, and with tills treasure departed, leaving the public 
Ittoctionaries, tbe army, ])rivatc creditors, and even domestic 
lervants, unpaid. Discoutent and misery prevailed, yet tbe 
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tranquillitr of Lisbon during the first mouth was remarkable. 
Tiie populace were submissive to a policy estjiblished under 
the prince by the count dc Novlon, a French emigraat, and 
continued by Juuot. No European capital suffers so much as 
Lisbon from the want of a good police, and the French general 
.conferred an unmixed benefit by giving full effect to Novion’s 
plans. Yet so deeply rooted is the prejudice for ancient cus> 
toms, that no act gave more offence than cleansing the streets 
and killing the wild dogs infesting them. A French serjeant 
who displayed zeal in destroying those disgusting, dangerous 
animals, was assassiuated. 


During March and April, Junot’s military ^'steiu was 


completed. The arsenal of Lisbon contained 
abundance of naval and military stores, atfU 


Xliiutault 


thousands of cxoelleut workmen, who soon renewed the 


artillery, the ammunition, the carriages, and all the minor 
equipments of the army. Two liue-of-battlc ships, three 
frigates, and seven lighter vessels of war were refitted, 
Hrme<l, aitd em})loycd to defend the entrance of the Tagus 
and to awe the city. The army, reinforced and better 
disciplined, well fed and clothed, had gained coniidcnce from 
8ucce.ss, und was become a fine body of robust men. It was 
re (»rgainzcd in three divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, 
commanded by the generals Labonle, Loisou, Travot, and 
Margaron. (iencral Taviel directed the artillery; general 
Kellcrnian (Mimmanded in the Alenitejo; general Qucsncl in 
Oporto; general Mauriu in the Algiwvefl. Junot governed 
from Lisbon. The fortresses of Faro in Algarve, of Aln)eidn, 
of Elviis, Li-Lippo, St. Lucic, Setuval, I’almcla, the forts 
between Lisbon and tbe mouth of the Tagus, and those of 
F.ricia and Peniche, were furnished with French garrisons. 
Estremos, Aldca-Oullcgos, Sautorem, and Abrantes were put 
in the l>cst state their decayed ranijiarts would permit. 

Including tho French workmen oud marines attached to it, 
the army was above fifty thousand strung, nearly 
forty-five thousand being fit for duty; that is to 
say, fifteen thousand five hundred Sjianiords, five •'•my; Ap. 
tiiousaud Portuguese, and twenty-four tbousaiul 
four hundred French. Of these last, six thousand 
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six bondrel wure dista^bsted in Elvos^ Alineidu, 

Pcuiche, AiMmitcs, and Sotuvsl; axteen fauudred \mo in the 
AJ"arFes. JFonr htiadred aud fiftj csvsJiy were id VaJeacin 
d’AIcantura in Spausn}! Estremadan, and three inmdi'eri and 
^fty held posts of comiauuicutioa from Lisbon to Mvas, Mid 
from AImei(k to Coimbra. Fifteen tbousaud of all Mtns, 
remained disposable. 

Lisbon contmned all the civil, military, naval, and ip^test 
paii of the cemnicrdal establishments, tiie only fi&e liarbour, 
two-eighths of the i>ojmlation, and two-thirds of the riches of, 
tlie whole kingdom. It formed a centre, which was secured 
by the mam body of the French, while on the circumference 
strong posts gave support to the operations of their moveable 
colunms. The garrison of Penich6 secured the only harbour 
between the Tagus and the Mondego in which a largo disom- 
barkation of Euglisli troops could take i)lace, and the little fort 
of Figucras, held by a small garrison, blocked the mouth of 
the last river. The division of Thoniar secured all the great 
lines of communication to the* north-east, and in conjunction 
with the garrison of Ahrantes, commanded both sides of the 
Zezcrc. From Ahrantes to Kstremos, Elves, and Setuval, the 
lines of communication were short, and through a country suit¬ 
able for the cavalry, which was all quartered on the south hank • 
of the Tagus. Thus, without breaking up the mass of the 
army, the harbours were scaled against'the English, and a 
large rich tract enclosed by posts, so that any insurrection could 
be reached by a few marches and immediately urushodj the 
connexion between the right and left banks of the Tagus at 
Lisbon was secured, the entrance defended by the refitted ves¬ 
sels of wai', and a light squadron was prepared to communicate 
with South America. Nine Kussian liuc-of-battle ships and a 
frigate, which, under the command of admiral Siniavin, had 
taken refuge some time Ixtfore from the English fleet, were of 
necessity engaged in the defence of the liarbouv, and formed 
iui unwilling but not uuimportuut auxiliary force. 

Tt;^ BtUitaiy orrangemciits were Junot's own, and suitable 
cnongb, if his army had been unconnected mth any other; but 
^ey clashed with the general views of Napoleon; who regarded 
the force in Portugal only as adivisloB to Wrenderodsubservient 
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to the general edicme of eobjeotiug the PeulBsol^ Wbere- 
ton, in tlie month of May, ho oi-duined that general Avril 
should lead tbree thousand in&ntry, five hundred cavalry, and 
tea gnn^'to co*operste vith Dupont in Andalusis; sod that 
Xioiaon sliould march on Almeida with four thousand to co¬ 
operate with BessiereB in the event of an insurrection taking 
place in Sp^. Oenentl Thiebault complains of this order, 
u injurious to Junot, ill-combined, and the result of a 
foolish vanity, which prompted the emperor to direct all the 
armies liimself; yet it would be difficult to show tliat the 
arrangement was faulty. Avrirs di>dsion if he had nut bultcd 
at Tavora, for which there was no reason, would haye ensured 
tlic ca]jturc of Seville; and if Dupont’s defeat had not ren¬ 
dered the victory of llio Scco useless, Loison’s division would 
have been eminently useful to control the country behind 
Bessieres, when the latter invaded Oallicia: moreover it whs 


well placed to intercept the oonimtmicution between the Castil- 
lian and the Estremaduran armies. The emperor's combina¬ 
tions, if fully executed, would liiivc brought seventy thousand 
men to bear on the defence of Portugal. 

Such was Junot’s military attitude in May. His political 
situation was, not so favourable. His natural capacity wns 
• considerable, but neither enlarged by study uor strengthened 
by mental discipline. Of intemjjerate habits, iudo- ifBpoiewi is 
lent in busiues?, prompt and brave in action, LgsCuses. 
quick to give offence, ready to forget an injury, he 
was at one moment a great man, the next below mediocrity. 
At all times he was unsuited to the task of conciliating and 
governing a people like the Portuguese, who, with passions us 
sudden and vehement as his own, retain a sense of injury or 


insult with incredilde tenadty. He had many difficulties to 
encounter, and his duty towards France was in some instances, 
incompatible with good {wlicy towards Portugal. He was not, 
however, without resources lor establishing a strong French 
interest, if be had possessed the ability and disposition to 
soothe a tmtion which hod been os it were accidentally bowed 
to a foreign yoke. * 

Both the pride and pov^y of the Portuguese, and the 
kHueuce of aiicicnt usages, inteifelrod with Junot’s policy. 
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The oioiiks, niid luobt of the uobility, were iumitcsl. All tho 
nctivUy of the cxj>clle<l Uritish factory, aod the secret warfare 
of spies «ml writers, in the ]>ay of £Qg!tui<l, were directed to 
undermine bis plans and render him and his nation odious; 
hut he had possessiun of the government and capital, he had a 
tine army, he could oficr novelty, so dear to the multitude, aud 
lie had the name aud fame of Napoleon to assist him. The 
))romises of power are always believed by the many, and there 
were abundance of grievances to remedy and wrongs to redress 
in Foitugal. Among the Itest educated men, and in the uut* 
vorsirics, there existed a strong feeling against tho Braganaa 
family; avd such an earnest desire for reformed institutions 

that steps were actually taken to have prinfc 
Eugene declared king of Portugal: nor was this 
spirit extinguished at a much later date. 

Witli these luaterials and the military vanify of the Portu¬ 
guese to work upon, Junot might Lave established a i»owcrful 
French interest. An active good government would soou have 
reconciled the ]>eople to the loss of an iudependenee which 
hod no wholesome breetluug amidst the corrupt stagnation of 
tho old system. But the arrogance of a conqueror, aud the 
necessities of troops who were to l>e subsisteel and paid by an 
inqiovcriNlicd j>eople, gave rise to oppression, private abuses # 
'nilowgd close upon public rapadty, and insolence left its sting 
to rankle in the wounds of the injured. The malignant 
humours broke out in quarrels and assassinations, severe 
punisliiiicnts ensued, many of them uujust and barbarous, 
creating rage not terror, for the nation had not tried its 
ii-trengtb in battle and w’ould not believe it was weak. Mean¬ 
while the ports were rigorously blockaded by the English fleet, 

and as the troubles of Spain interrupted the corn 
traffle, ])y which Portugal had been usually sup¬ 
plied, tlic unhappy jieojile suffered under the triple pressure of 
famine, war-contributions, and a foreign yoke. With all ex¬ 
ternal aliment thus cut off, aud a hungry army gnawing at its 
vitab, the nation could not remain tranquil; yet the first five 
months of Junot’s government were, with tlie exception of a 
jR^t tumult at Lisbon when the arms of Portugal were taken 
down, undistnrl^ed by commotion. Nevertheless the whole 
country was ripe for insniTcction. 
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Ad abuudaat harvest gave JoDot relief &om his priudjial dif¬ 
ficulty, hut as one daoger disappeared another preaented itself. 
The Spanish insurrection excited the Portuguese; the neigh- 
hounng juntas conununicated with the Spanish geuerals iu Por¬ 
tugal ; the capture of the French fleet in Cadiz became known ; 
assassinations were multiplied; and the pope's nuncio fled on 
board the English fleet English agents actively promoted this 
Binrit, aud the appeurauoe of two English squadrons at diflerent 
points of the coast having troops on board, alarmed the French, 
and augmented the impatient flerceness of the Portuguese, who 
discovered their hatred in various ways. Amongst other modes, 
un egg was exhibited in a church bearing an inscripliion inti¬ 
mating the speedy coming of Eon Sebastian, who, like Arthur 
of romantic memory, is supposed to be bidden in a sceret 
island, some day to rc-apf>car and restore bis coontry's ancient 
glory. The trick was turaed agaiost the contrivers. Other 
eggs prophesied uiq)ati'iotically; yet the belief of the Sobss- 
tiuiiists lost imthiug of its zeal. Many persons, not of the 
uuoducatcil classes, were often observed upon the highest poiiite 
of the hills, costing earnest looks towards the ocean iu the 
hopes of ucsetying the islnud in which their long-lost hero was 
detained. 
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At Oporto the first serious blow was struck. The Bpauish 
iu!>urrectioD became known there in Jane, ami Bcllesta, the 
chief Sptmhh officer, immediately took an honourable and 
resolute jmrt He made Quesnel and his staff prisonas, called 
tOji'ctlier the Portuguese authoriri^, declared them free to act 
as*tl)ey judged titling for their own interests, and then marched 
to Gallicia with his army and captives. The opinions of tho 
leading men at 0|>orto were divided upon the groat question of 
resistance. The boldest suocceded, and the insurrection, 
tilthongh al one moment quelled by the French party, was 
finally established in Oporto. It soon extended along tho 
banks of the Douro and the Minho, and to thoso parts of Bcira 
which lie between the Moude^o and the sea-coast. 

Junot now resolved to disarm all the Spanish regiments 
quartered iu the neighboiuhood of Lisbon, not an easy oper% 
tion, for Caraffa’s division was six tbousaud strong, and 
it was difficult, without employing the garrisons of the citadel 
and forts of Lisbon, to colI<%t an equal force of French. The 
Spanish regiments were suspicious and reluctant to obey the 

French generals, and one, quartered at Alcaccr 
do Sal, resisted the orders of Juuot himself. To 
avoid a tumult was also a great objed:, because in Lisbon, 
fifteen thousand Galliciaas were ordinarily engaged as porters 
and water-carriers, and in a popular movement these men 
would naturally assist their countrymen. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, Junut, having heard of Bellestu's defection, 
instantly formfed his plan, and the next morning the Spanish 
troops assembled Under various pretexts, in small numbers, at 
places where-ibey could make no resistance, were disarmed and 
plaa-d on boai^ the hulks in tlje Tagus, with exception of 
i^ercu bundled, who mode a .timely escape. Thus, tq Uio 
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ooune of tweaty-fotir hours aud with little bloodshed,« very 
smous daoger was arerted. This stroke produced aa effect, 
but did not prevent the iusuirection becoming general; all 
persons orders, or commanding small ^xtsts of com¬ 

munications, were suddenly cut off; and the Frcneh gener^ 
reduced from fifty to twenty-eight thousand men, was suddenly 
thrown upon his personal resources for the maintenance of his 
conquest, and even for the preservation of his army. The 
Itussian squadron indeed contained six thoosuid seamen and 
marines; but theyconsnmed a great quantity of provisions, 
and could not be judged useful allies, unless an English fleet 
attempted to force the entrance of the river. 

At first Junot thought of seizing Bodajos to secure a retreat, 
but was deterred by the assembling of an Estremaduran amiy 
under general Gtdlnzzo. Meanwhile, Avril’a column returned 
to Estremos, and it is probable never intended to do otliei^vlso. 
Loison bad been ord»'ed to march upon Oporto, aud reacliiug 
Almeida the fith of June, one day previous to 
Bellestas defectiou, Jiad on the 12tn, partly by 
menace, partly by persuasion, got possession of Fort Concejv 
tion, a strong but ill-placcd Spanish work on that frontier. 
He then attempted to penetrate the Entre-Minho e Douro by 
*Amarante, but his diviuon was weak, he feared Bellesta might 
fall upon his iiank, and advanced timidly. At Mezam Frias 
he was opposed, and his baggage was menaced by other insur¬ 
gents, whereupon he fdll back to Villa Keal, and after a trifling 
skirmish, crossing the Douro at Lamego, marched to Castro 
d'Airo. There, b^g harassed by the armed peasants, he 
turned and defeated '\hem, and theu marched upon Coimbra, 
from whence he dislodged an insurgent force, add was about to 
scour the country, when he received one of twenty-five 
despatches sent to rc(»ll him; the rest hod been intercepted. 
Uniting his columns and placing bis sick and weak men in 
Almeida, he augmented the garrison to twelve hundred and 
fifty, ruined Fort Conception, aud mu'clied b/Guards towards 
Idsbon. 

An insurrection bad also broken, out in the Algarves. It 
began near Fsro, wnd general Mauriii) then lying sick in that 
town, was made prisonsr, jSome FoHuguese troops, attached 
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to the French force, joined the u^utgesis, many Andaltuiane 
prepared to cross the Ouadmoa, ood general Spencer a; 'voued 
off Ajamonte with fire thousand British troops. Ccifftiel 
Maransin, who had succeeded Maurin, immediately retired to 
Mortola, leaving his baggage, militaiy chest, and above n 
hundred prisoner, heudes killed and wounded, in the hands 
of the patriots: Spencer would not land, and the pursuit went 
not beyond the Algarve mountuns. The circle of insurrection 
was now fast closing round Junot. Emissaries from Op<Hto 
excited the people to rise as far as Coimbra, where o French 
post was overpowered and a junta formed whose efforts 
spread the flame to Condeixa, Pomlail, and Lelria. A student 
named Zagalo, mixing boldness with address, forced a Portu¬ 
guese officer with a hundred men to surrender the fort of 
Figueras at the month of the Mondegoj Abrantes was 
threatened by tbc insurgents of the valley of the Zczere; tho 
Spaniards, under Galluzzo, crossing the Ouadiana at Juramenlu^ 
occupied that place and Campo Mayor, and a great though 
confused body of men menaced EcUermaa at Elvas, Avril 
was unmolested at Estremos aud a small garrison kept Evora 
tranquil; but the vicinity of Setuval was in commotion, tho 
populace of Lisbon unquiet, and at that moment, Spencer, 
whose force report magnified to ten thousard men, appeared ate 
the mouth of the Tagus. 

Junot held a council of and decided on the following 

ThiAsuit.' P^- collect the sick in such hospitals 

as could be protected by tho ships of war 2°. 
To secure the Spanish prisoners hy metering tlis hul!;j in 
which they were confiued as far as poteilde from the dty. 
3°. To arm and provision the forts of Liebon, aud remove the 
powder from the magazine to the sbipa 4^ To altandon all 
fortresses in Portugal, save Setuval, Almeida, Elvas, aud 
PeniebA and to concentrate the army In Lisbon. In the event 
of bad fortune, he proposed to defend the capital as long as 
possfr^ and ibAi crossing the Tagus, move upon Eli’aR, and 
retreat to Madrid, Valladolid, or Segovia, as might bo expedient. 
This plan was not executed, the first alarm died away, Spencer 
Mtomed to CtuCz, the insurrection was grappled sod 
proved to be more noisy than dangerous. 
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Kellermao having recalled Maraiuin from Mertol^ wu 
going to march on lisboD, when the inhabitaate of VniaTicioaa 
drove a company of Frendi troops into an old castle, yet 
when AttU came from Estremos to their ud, the Portuguese 
ilod, and several were killed is the pursuit. The town of Beja 
followed the example of VUIa Yiciosa, but Maransin marching 
from Mertola, and making forty miles in eighteen hours, 
suddenly defeated the patriots, and pillaged the place. He 
had eighty men killed or Wounded, and Thiebault writes, that 
an obstinate combat took place in the streets. The patriots 
however rctdlv never made head against a strong body during 
the whole lusurrection. How indeed was it possible for a collec* 
tion of miserable peasants, armed with scythes, pitchforki^ old 
fowling-pieces, and a little bad powder, uuder the command of 
some ignorant countryman, or fanatic friar, to mainttiin a 
battle agmost an efficient end active corps of French soldiers? 
There was an essential difference between the Spanish and 
Portuguese insurrectioiis. The Spaniards bad many great and 
strong towns, and large provinces in which to collect and train 
forces at n distance from the invaders, while in Portugal the 
naked peasants were forced to go to battle the instant even of 
assembling. The loss which Maransin sustained must have 
been the killing of stragglers who, in a consecutive march of 
forty miles, would have been numerous. ^ 

This blow quieted the Alemtejo for the moment. Kcllerman 
cleared his nclghlwurhood of all Spanish parties, placed a 
commandant in Lo-Lippe, concentrated the detachments under 
Maransin and Avril, and proceeded himself towards Lisbon, 
where Junot was in great perplexity. The intercepting of lus 
couriers and isolated officers, and the detection of all his spies, 
had exposed him to every report which the fears of his army 
or the ingenuity of the people could ^vc birth to; and few 
nations can vie with the Portuguese and Spaniards in the 
fabrication of plausible reports. Among those current was 
the captivity of Loison. However, nothing was certain, save 
that the insurgents of the Mondego valley were marcliing 
towards Lisbon; wherefore Margaron was sent with three 
thousand men and six guns to thspene them and open a com- 
m'.'oication with lioison. They retired to Leiria, and many 
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'• dispersed; the rcinainder were attadced tite Otb 
of July, and a scene like tliat at B^a ensued; 1^ 
French boasted of victory, the Portuguese spoke 
ouiy of butchery and pillage. In such a corabnt .it is dtffirsiU 
to .viy where fighting ends and massacre begins. Feasants 
are observed firing and moving from place to place without 
order; when do they cease to become enemiesi More dangerous 
single than together, they can hide their arms in an instant 
and appear pesiceable, the soldier passes (md is shot from 
behind. 

This example at Lciria did not prevent a rising at Thomor 
andAIcobaru, and Margaron was thus placed between two 
frcsij insurrections at the moment he had quelled one; English 
squadrons with troops on board were said to be hovering off 
the coast; and from the reports about Lmson bis safety was 
despaired of, when be suddenly arrived at Abrantes. He bad 
quitted Almeida the 2nd, at the head of tlu^e thousand five 
hundred men, aud moving by Guonla, Sarsedas, and Sardovat, 
rcache<l Abrantes the During this rapid march 1 m 

defeated the insurgents seveial times, notably at Guarda, 
where it has been absurdly asserted be killed twelve hundred; 
as if three thousand men without cavalry or artillery could do 
BO aml<lst rugged mountains in half an hour, for that was tho 
duration of^ic action. The truth is, the peasants, terrified at 
reports spread by Loison hifaiself, fled on idl sides; and not 
more than two hundred were killed and wounded during his 
whole march of nearly two hundred miles. Kellerman had 
meanwhile quelled the peo]fio of Aleoliara, and those of 
Tliomar were quieted. At Coimbra, the insurants gathered 
strength, and the last of the native soldiers deserted the French 
colours; a Spaubb corps, assembled at Badajes, was joined by 

the Portuguese fugitivo^ and under one Moretti, 
menaced the Aiemtejq, which was in commotion, 
for a number of patriots were in arms at Alcaeer 
do Sal, and in oommunication with the English 
fleet. 

Jui>ot,'negle(Aing tbe-fiortbem peojde, turned upon the 
Alemtcjo, as being bis line uf retreat to the country 

fit fyr horsemen; wbei'ril^ Loison, crossing die Ti^us, marriied 


Ttikbaalt 

tAry 
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vriUi aeveo tboaaaDd iofaotr^, twelve liuodred c&ralry, and 
eight guoS) to Hontemor, and drove some iosorgciUs to 
Evora. Leitc, a Portuguese general, was in positiou ticca 
with the main body and three or four thousand Splmlirds, 
broQglit to his aid byMorettl,but Loison directing Uargarun and 
Soiignac against the flanks, fell upon the cen^e hiiusclf, and 
the battle was short; the Spaniards hung beck, tiic Portuguese 
fled; there waa a great and confused concourse, a strong cavalry 
was loose npon the fugitives; and many were driven 
into the deserted town, where in despair they turned u\)on 
the French, but the greater part were shun, and the pkco 
pillaged. The French lost two or three hundred, the slaughter 
of the vanquidied was great, and disputes arising 
between the Portuguese and Bpauiards the latter 
ravaged the country in their retreat with more Appindiv, 
violence than the French. Aft«- testing two 
days Loison again advanced towards Elvaa, and drove away 
the Spaniards wlio infested that fortress, aud were now 
obnoxious alike to the Portugucae and French. I'liis done Iio 
wtw prooeeding to foim magasincs, when ho wus recalled 
hastily to the right bank of tbe Tagus—a British anuy had 
descended on the coast, and manly warfare reared its honest 
front amidst tiie d^olating scenes of insurrection. 


OBSEBVATIOKS. 


1°. Loison's expedition being made to repress insurrection, 
was a movement of police rather than of war, and his proceed¬ 
ings were necessarily severe; but they have been falsely repre¬ 
sented as a series of disgusting massacres. Desiring tn create 
terror he encouraged tbe propagation of sneh rumours at 
the time, and the credulity of the people wns not easily shocked; 
hence so many anecdotes of French barbarity current for two 
years after the convention of Ciutra, and the same story being 
related by persons remote from each other is no argument for 
its truth. Loison's capture on his march from Almeida was 
reported to Junot through fifty separate channels j -jiajinult. 

there were men to declare they saw him bound 
with cords; others to tell bow he had beeu enfri^^ed.; some 
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burned tb« ^laoes he had been evried tluvagb ; Iiis habitue] 
upTosuona were quoted; the story was‘eompiete, the details 
consistent, yet totally without foundation. 

3^. All the Portuguese accounts of this period are angry 
aniplifieationa of every real or {^tended pet of PVendi bar- 
liarityand bijustice; the crimes of individuals were worked 
into charges oguust the whole army. The IVench accounts 
are more pkusib^ scarcely safer as authorities, being written 
for the most part by actors in the scenes they describe, mid 
imturally concerned to defend their own diaracters. MilUaiy 
vanity also had its share in disguising the rimple facts of the 
insurrectidnj for to enhance the merit of the troops, the 
number of insurgent^ the obstinacy of the combats, the loss 
of the patriots, ure all magnified. English party writers, 
greeilUy fixing upon such relations, changed the name of battle 
for massacre; and thus prejudice, conceit, and fiictlous clamour, 
have combined to folate tlie decorum of history and perpetuate 
cn-or. 


S’*. The French were not monsters, but it would be egregious 
error to suppose there was no cause for tiic acrimony displayed 
Qgmnst them. Junot, neither cruel nor personally obuozious 

to the Portuguese, was a sensual passicnato per- 


Lii*c^ii extravagant. Such men arc alwoys 

rapacious aswrell ea generous; and as the cha* 
lacter of t^e chief infiuencefr the manners of his followers it 


may be safely assumed that many aped hU vices. The virtuous 
general Travot was an undoubted exception, and alone in the 
midst of tumult, he was respected ly the Portuguese, while 
Loison was scarcely safe when aurrbunded by troops. The 
execrations poured forth at the mere mention of the “ blood;/ 
Jfanela," as, from the loss of his band, he was called, proves 
that ho committed many heinous acts; and Kellennan was 
stigmatized for rapacity, as much as Loison was for violence. 
It is not just however to revile the French for repressing the 
hostility of the peasantry by military executions: they followed 
the custom of war, and are not liable to reproof, unless tbeir 
rigour was exeessivo. An insurrection of armed peasants is a 
yinilitaiy aniurchy; they murder stragglers, torture prisoners, 

' destrty hospital poison wells, break down ^1 usages which 
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Bof^Q the enmities of modem natioiu, wear do badge of 
hostility, and their derioee are secret, their war one of exter* 
mination. It must be repressed bj terrible examples, or tho 
cirilization d modem customs must be discarded for the 
devaatatiog system of the ancienta. To refuse quarter to an 
armed peasantry and burn their villages may appear barbarous 
and unjust, whereas, founded upon necessity, it is only the 
infliction of partial evil to prevent universal calamity. Neve^ 
theless, no wise nun will lustily resort to it, or carry it to any 
groat extent 
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Kapoleon^ d^lgn sgainst Portugal was UMthar ft recent not 
a secret project. In 1806, Mr. Fox had sent lord Bosslyu, 
ParJiamen Vuiccnt, and general Siracoc, on a politlco- 

tai7 Papers, * nulitary mission, to warn the Lisbon court tlial a 
>909. French invading army was assembling at liayonue, 

and to offer the aid of a British force. The Portugneso cabinet 
flfle(?ted to disbelieve the information, Mr. Fox died during the 
negotiation, and the war with Prussia diverting Napolectrs 
attention to more important objects, he ^vitbd^ew his troops 
from Bayonne. The Tory administration, which soon after 
overturned the Grenville party, thought no further of this 
affair. They, indeed, at a later period, sent sir Sydney Smith, 
with a squadron to Lisbon, but their views were conlined to 
the emigration of the ro)'al tamily; and they intrusted the 
negotiation to lord Strangford, a young man of no influence or 
exj;>erience. 

Admiral Siniavin's arrival^ the Tagus produced on activity 
which the danger of Portugal bad not excited. It was sup¬ 
posed, llussia and England Ireing in a etote of hostility, the 
presence of these ships would inthnidato tho prince regent and 
prevent him from passing to the Brazils. Sir Charles Cotton, 
an udiniral of higher rank than sir Sydney Smith, was there¬ 
fore scut out, with instructions, to force the entrance of tho 
Tagus and attack Siniavin. Spencer, tlien on the point of 
sailing with five thousand men upon a secret expedition, was 

ordered to touch at lisbon, and ten thousand men, 
under sir John Moore, were withdrawn from ^ily 
to aid this enterprise; but before the instruotions 
were oven written the prince regent was on bis 
vq}’age to Brazils and JuftOtitded in Lisbon. 
'When Moore arrived at Qlbraltu he could hear 
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nothing of dr Byditey Smith, nor of Spencer, end jn'oceodoil 
to England. From thence, after a detention of four'Tnontbs 
on sliip-lK>ard, ho was deapatdied with his fine army by tho 
ministers upon tiiat cminently-foolisb e^dition to Sweden, 
wliich ended in such an extraordinary manner j and bad in 
reality only the disgraeefal, factious object, of keeping an excel* 
lent genend and a superb dirisiou of troops, at a distance from 
tho only country where their services were really required. 

Spencer’s armament, long baffled by contraiy winds and 
once forced back to port, was finally dispersed in a storm. A 
pari arrive;! at Gibraltar in the latter end of January, 1808; 
but on the 5th of February, the governor, sir Hew Dalryinple, 
believing a French fleet had passed the Straits and run up 
the Mediterraueon, sent the first comers on to Sicily* to 
rciuforce that island. Si>encer did not arrive until the 1 Olh 
of March, and, as his iustructions comprised the taking of 
Ceuta, the battalions sent to Sicily were replaced from 
Gibraltar. The attack on Ceuta was judged in a council of 
wnr to be improcticahlo, and the objects of Spencer's expedi¬ 
tion were manifold. Ho was to co-operate with Moore against 
the Hussian fleet in the Tagus ; lio was to take the Fi'ench 
lleei at Cadiz; be was to assault Ceuta; he was to make nu 
.attempt upon the Spanish fleet at Fort Mahon. Hut the 
wind which brought Moore to Lisbon blowed Spencer from 
that port; admiral Purvis convinced him the French fleet in 
Cadiz was invulnerable to his force; Ceuta was too strong, 
and it only remained to sail to Port Mahon, when the Spanish 
insuri'ection breaking out, drew him back to Cadiz with 
altered views. In relating Dupont’s campaign Spencer’s pro¬ 
ceedings at Cadiz have been noticed; yet it is necessary here 
to enlarge oh those occurrences, which fortunately brouglit 
him to the coast of Portugal, at the moment when sir Arthur 
Wellesley landed in that country. 

Custanos, as comioanding at St. Boque, was early an object 
of interest to Kapoleon, and two French offleers were 
privately sent to sound him. He had secretly 
taken his part, and thinking those officers were sairympio't 
coming to arrest him, at first resolved to kill them 
and fly to GIhraftar, hot diseovoring his mistake 
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treatetl tkem civilly find prosecuted hU origiaal plans. 
Ttirougli one Viali, a merchant of Gibraltar, he opened a. 

communication with sir Hew Dalryuiple, and 
the latter, wlio had been closely watching the pro- 
gru'U of events, not only promised assistanoe, but recommended 
several important measures, such as the immediate aeisure of 
the French squadron in Cadis, the security of the Spanish fleet 
at Minorca, and a speedy communication with South America. 

Before Castahos could mature his plans, the insur¬ 
rection broke out at Seville, and he acknowledged 
tlie authority of the junta. Solano then came to Cadiz, and was 
pressed by Spencer and Purvis to attack the French squadron. 
Tliey oifned to co-operate if he would admit the British 
trodps into the dty, but he expressed great displeasure at this 
proposal, and refused to treat, sn event not unexpected by air 
Hew Dolrymple; the offer was made without his concurrence, 
for he knew the Spaniards were distrustful of Spencer's 
expedition. Thus a double intercourse was carried on, one 
confidential between sir Hew and Castanos, tbe otlior of a 
character to increase Spanish suspicion. And when it is 
considered that Spain and England were nominally at war; 
that tlie English commanders were acting without the 
authority of their govemmeot; that they were there, for the 
express purpose of attacking Ceuta, and had already taken 
the island of Ferexil close ^ (hat fortress, little surprise can 
l>e excited by Solano’s conduct. At his death, Speucer and 
Purvis renewed their offers to Morlo. He also refused and 

forced the French squadron to surrender; yet his 
operations were so managed as to raise doubts of 
his wish to succeed; and he immediately commenced a series of 
low inWigues, calculated to secure bis personal safety, and enable 
him to betray his county if the French proved the strongest 
After the reduction of the enemas ships, tbe people were 
. . inclined to admit tbe English, but the local junto, 

SirlHwnd- j V . . ® X 1- 

rytnpiu'. oor> iwayed by Morias representations, were averse 
rMpondenM. confirming them in this 

ilispoutloii, he SMittly urged Spencer to persevere in his offer, 
i^yhig, he looked entirely to the British &rce for the future 
of Codix. Thos misdealing, be passed, with the people 
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for aa acthro patriot without prc])armg for roslritauce, and b}' 
.faU double falBebooda prescrrcd a lair appearance boUi with 
the junta and the EngUsb. Sir Hew Daliymple did not 
meddl^ he early discovered that Moris was an enemy of 
CastauM, and having more confidence in the L^ter, carried 
on the intmourse established between them withont refer* 
enoe to the transactions at Cadia. He supplied him with 
anus and with two thousand barrels of powder, and placing 
one English officer near him as a military correspondent, 
sent another in the capacity of a political agent to the 
supreme ‘junta at Seville. Castanos, as we have seen, after¬ 
wards asked Spencer to co-operate, and did not object to his 
enteriiig Cadiz, but proposed a lauding at Almeira to march 
on Xeros. Spencer would only occupy Cadiz. Morla, in 
pursuance of his secret designs, then sud, it was imporlaut 
to fit out tiie Spanish fleet, wheraipon sir George Smith, 
employed by Spencer to negotiate, promised money to pay the 
seamen, who were in a state of mutiny. Neither lord Colling* 
wood nor sir W. Dalrymple would confirm this promise; and 
as Dupont was then advancing, Morla wished Spencer away, 
and persuaded him to sail for Ayamonte, to prevent Avril 
crossing the Guadiana, though he knew that general had no 
intention of doing so. 

Haransin’s flight when the Bri^h appeared at Ayamonte 
has been related, and Tluebault says Spencer might have 
struck a great blow. It would, however, have been imprudent 
to throw five thousand infantry, without equipment^ without 
cavalry, without a place of anus, into a country where all (be 
fortresses were pcjsscssed by an enemy who could briug 
twenty thousand men Into the field. Spencer who knew little 
of the state of the Frcudi merely frigned a landing, by which 
he aided the insurrection, and then, having received liis 
detachment back ^m Sicily, returned to Cadiz, from wheucc 
he was called to Lisboa in aid of a new project ill judged 
and fruitless. 

Sir Qiariee Cotton had closely blockaded the mouth of the 
Tagus, boiaag to make the Bussian squadron Ur. Cumiag 
capitulate from want. This was lord Strangford’s 
dev'ic^ and had no chauce of success; but it i>eo.xio7. . 
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the iniHCvy of Uio pc(>ijl«, aud Juiiot aiiiou^st 
other expiedieots to abate the evil, emplo^ one Sataro, a. 
Poi'tu.e[uc>se, to make offers to the English admiral. Pretend* 
iiig to colnc unknown to Junot, this man persuaded Cotton 
only four thousand French were in Lisbon, and in that etror 
l>e had called Spencer to the attack. The latter, acting with 
the adnoB of Dalrymple and lord CoUingwood, came, bat 

fiooD discovered that fifteen thousand men were 
rarliatneM- . 

thiy in, or close to lashou, and returned to Cadus. 

Outanos then again pressed him to oo-operate 
with the S]wnusli army, and he consented to disembark at 

8 r rr«w Dsi* agreed to send a detach- 

rrmT>(o-!> Cor- mout to Xeres; yet, deceived by Morlo, who still 
r«;<pofldeii(j*. hopos of fintu^j occupying Cadir, he 

rr.Julvi.'d to kec)) his main body close to that city. 

At thb period, the insurrection of Andalusia attracted all 
the intriguing adventurers in the Mediterranean towards 
f<n)ralt>'.r and Seville, and the confusion of Agramant’s camp 
Would have been ri^uHcd, if sir Hew Dalrymple had not 
chocked tliose political pcjts. Among, the perj»lcaing follies 
of the moment, one was remarkable, and its full explanation 
mn4 l>c left to other lusloriaus, who will perhaps find in it 
and lilco oiTairs, a key to tlift absurd policy which in Sicily so 
long BBcrificed the welfare of two nations to the whims and 
foiiies of a profligotc courts To establish the saliguc law had 
been a favourite pmject of Ibc Spanish Bourbons, and had 
been promulp^ed, but never with the formalities necessary to 
render it valid: the nation Wiis averse to the cliange. Some 
of the Seville junta now secretly sought to revive this law, 

designing to make the Tiriuce of Sicily regent, 
SlrlfcwDoI- ® , T* 1. a j L- V iL j • 

ryi: i*ie’» Oor- who would thcu, Fcrdinaim and his brother dying 

lu poadtaca without issuc. as it >vas supposed they would do 

in France, succeed, to the' prejudice of Carlotta of Portugnl. 

In tiiis view, Bobertoui, u Sicilian agent, apjieared at Gib* 

rallar, whore he seemed to act under the auspices of England, 

while forwarding this desire; but sir Hew Dalrymple, having 

AOchilnteUy discovered Uiat the British cabinet disapproved of 

^ olijfiKt, Mut Uiin away» 

Ucctivcd by the iutrij^aeri; >Vismclmed to support 
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tbe prct^oeioDs of the Siciliafi jirinee to tlic r^ency; ho even 
proiiosed to use Daliymple’s uame tu give weight. to lue opi- 
rnoue, which would hove created great j&busy in Spaln^ hut 
sir Hew prompUj refusinl his saiictiou. Tlio affair then seemed 
to drooi^ yet in the middle of July an Englhdi nmn<of-war 
suddenly appeared at Qtbraltar, having on hoard prince Leo* 
pold of Sicily, with a court establishment, chamberlains with 
keys, ushers with white wands; and the duke of Orleans, who 
came with the prince, made no secret of their intention to 
negotiate for the regency, and demanded a reception in Gibral¬ 
tar. Sir Hew refosed to permit the prince or any of his 
attendants to land; and as the captain of the ship, T^ose orders 
were merely to carry him to Gibraltar, refused to take him 
bock to Sicily, his situation was pmnful: to relicYO liiti, sir 
Hew consented to admit him as a guest, if he would (Uvest 
himself of any public character and sent the duke away. 

Sir William Drummond, British envoy at Palermo, Mr. 
Tiali, and the duke of Orleans, were the ostensible contrivers 
of this notable scheme, by which, if it had succeeded, a small 
party in a local junta would have appointed a regency for 
Spain, paved the way for altering the laws of succession in 
t^t country, established their own siray over the other ^ntas, 
aud created interminable jealousy between England Portugal 
and Spain. With whom the pdan* originated does not clearly 
appem*. Drummond’s representations induced sir 
Alexander Ball to provide the ship of war, nomi- 
nally for the conreyance of the duke of Orleans, 
in reality for prince Leopold, with whose intended voyage sir 
Alexander does not appear to have been made acquainted. 
That the prince should have draired to be regent of S])ain was 
natural; that he should have been coni'eyed to Gibraltar in a 
Britirii ship of the line, when the English goverument disap¬ 
proved of his pretensions, was strange. Drum¬ 
mond, the intimate friend of Mr. Canning, could 
scarcely liave proceeded such lengths without secret instme- 
tions from some member of his own govemmeutj yet lord 
CasUereagh expressed unqualified approbation of sir Hew’s 
derisive conduct upon the occasion! Did the ministers act ai 
this period without miy conffdentiri ooxnmuiiic^iou with each 
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oilier) or mi lord CastlereagL’s {lolicj secret!/luid! di^gactUj 

tliwsrtcd b/ ooe ofbU coileagueal 

It is nonr necessary to rctoro to Portu/^. 

In 0])orto the bishop was jilaccci at tim bead of tlio insur¬ 
rectional junta and claimed the ussisfaticc of England. ' ^V'e 
hope,’ said he, ' for on aid of tlircc liuiiJrv<l tliuusan<) crusado 
novas, anus and accoutrcnienls, cloth for forty thousand 
infantry and.cight thousand cavalry-, three thousand tiurrels of 
cannon powder, some cargoes of salt fish, tuid otlier provisions, 
oiul an auxiliary body of six thousand meu at least, including 
some cavalry'.’ This extravagant demand would imply that 
an inmicnse force had been assembled by the prelate; yet ho 
could nut put five thousand organised meu in motion sguiiiKt 
t)tc Prench. «'>d had probably not even thought of any feasible 
or rational mode of employing the succours he demanded. Tliis, 
his pre}>o8tcrous reqiiisition, was not rejected by the Kiiglish 
ministers, wliu sent ogeuts to OjKirto and otlior jmrtB, with 
power to grant supjilies, on the improvident system ndu]>tcd 
for Spain; and tiicy produced precisely the same cavils, iu. 
trigucs, waste, insubordination, inonlinatc vonity, and ninlntiuii 
amoi^ the ignorant upstart men pf the day. 

More than half a year liad now elapsed since NaiKdcon first 
poured Lis forces into the Peninsula. Every moniciit of that 
time was marked by some extraordinary event, and u month 
had passed since a general fud terrible explosion, shaking the 
unsteady structure of diploma <7 to pieces, luul left a cluir 
B])ucc for the shock of aims. Yet the British cabinet was still 
unacquainted with the real state of public feeling in the Pciiin- 
rail. rap. Spanish choracter; and witli a 

ri^ 'fo'slr ‘^“posableannyof eighty thousand excellent troojs, 
A. Weiieaier, was totally unsettled iu its plans, and unprcqaired 
sietJuue. for any vigorous effort. .Agentawere indeed de¬ 
spatched to every acceseible province, tlie public treasure was 
scattered with heedless profurion, the din of preparation was 
heard in every department; but Uie bustle of coufusiuu is 
easily mistaken for the activity of business, and time, removing 
the veil of offimol mystery covering those tronsaulions, bus 
exposed all their dull and meagre feature: the treasure was 
i^OMdered without jodgment, the troops dispersed wiUtvut 
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meaniog. Ten tiiousand solifiers exiled to Sweden, prored the 
truth of ^enstiem's address to his son; as mon^ idly 
kept in i&’cily, were degraded as the gnards of a ricioos court; 
Gibraltw was unnecossarilj filled with fighting men; and 
Spencer wandered between Ceuta, Lisbon, and Cadiz, seeking, 
like the knight of La Mancha, for a foe to combat 
A considerable force remained in England, bat it was not 
ready for serrice; nine thousand men, collected at Cork, 
formed the only dis^sablc army for immediate operations. 
The Grey and Grenville administration, %o remarkable for 
unfortunate military enterprises, had assembled this handful of 
men with a view to permanent conquests in South’ America! 
upon what principle of policy it ia not necessary to inquire, 
but such was the intention; perhaps in imitation of the Roman 
senate, who sent troops Vi Spain when Hannibal was at the 
gates of the city. The Tory administration, relinquishing tliis 
scheme of conquest, directed sir Arthur Wellesley to iufonn 
Miranda, the militaiy advei^urer of the day, not only that he 
mutt cease to expect assistance, but that all attempts to sepa¬ 
rate the colonies of Spiun from the parent state would be 
discouraged by the English government. Thus the troops 
assembled at Cork became avmlable, and sir Arthur being 
appointed to command them, sailed on the 12th of July, to 
commence that long and bloody contest in the Peninsula which 
he was destined to terminate in such a glorious manner. 

IVo small divisions were, soon after, assembled for embark- 


arion at Ramsgate uid Harwich, under the com- 

mand of generals Anstruther and Acland; yet tkiyPspert. 

a considerable time elapsed before they were 

ready to sail, and a singular uncertmnty in the views of the 

ministers at this period, subjected all the military operations 

to perpetual and mischievous changes. Spencer, supposed to 

b« at Gibraltar, was directed to repair to Cadis aod await sir 

Arthur’s orders; the latter was permitted to s^ under the 

impression that Spencer was actually subject to 

his command, while other instructions empowered CwHa* 

a . \ . . mshtoilf 

openoer, at ms own discretion, to oommenoe a. WaiiMieyt 


operations in the south, without reference to sir 
Arthur Wellesl^'i proceedings. Admiral Purvis, who, after 

TOL. 1. X 
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lord ColHn^ood'a arrival bad no separata com> 
maod, was authorized to undertake any enterpriM 
in that quarter, and even to control the ppen^ 
tions of sir Arthur by calling for the ud of hM 
titK)ps, th^ general being enjoined to pay all due 
^obedience to any such requisition 1 Yet sir Arthur 
himself was informed, that the accounts from 
Cadiz were bad; that no disposition ^ move either there or 
in the neighboorhood of Gibraltar was visible, and the cabinet 
were nnwilling he should go to the southward, whilst the spirit 
of erertioii appeared to reside more to the northward. Sir 
Charles Cotton was informed that Wellesley was to co-operate 
with him in n descent at the mouth of the Tagus; but sir 
Arthur himself hud no definite object given for bis own 
o[)erattons, although his instructions pointed to Portugal. 
Thus in foot no officer, naval or military, knew exactly what 
his powers were, with the exception of Purvis; who being only 
second in command for his o\vn service, was really authorized 
to control all the operations of the land forces, provided he 
directed them to that quarter which had been dedared unfrtr 
vourable for any operations at all I These inconsistent orders 
were calculated to create confusion and prevent oH vigour of 
action. More egregious conduct followed. 

In recommending Por^gal as-the fittest field of action, the 
ministers were chiefly guided by the advice of the Asturian 
deputies, althou^ sir Hew Dalrymple's despatches gave more 
Pari Fsp recent and extensive information than any su^ 
Lord C'aatic- plied by those deputies. The latter left Spain at 
A.*w*Uesi«y, commencement of the insurrection, were ill- 
sotta June. informed of what was passing in their own pro¬ 
vince, ignorant of the state of other parts of the Peninsula, 
and of no capacity to advise in momentous affairs. But 
though rir Arthur WeHesley was so vaguely instructed as to 
his military operations, he was expressly told, the intention of 
the government was to enable Portugal and Spain to throw off 
the Frendi yoke; and ample directions were given to him as to 
!$■ future politi<»l condu^ in the Peninsula., EevminfbrinM 
Mhr to demean hims^ in any disputes ariring between the 
^Bsurgent nation^ bow to act with rdation io the iettlem^ 
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of the eopremo autboritj daring the intcrr^ttm. He was 
directed to facilitate eommumcatioQa between the colonies and 
the 'mother country, and offer to arrange any diSerences between 
them. The terms npon which Great Britain would acquiesce 
in any negotiation betwe^ Spain and France were imparted 
to him; aid finally he was empowered to recommezui the esta- 
blisluttent of a paper system in tire Peninsula, as a good mode 
of raising money, and attaching the holders of it to the national 
cause! The Spaniards were not, however, sufficiently civilised 
to adopt this fine recommendation, and barbarously preferred 
gold to credit, at a time when no man’s life, ur f«th, or wealth, 
or power, was worth a week's purchase. 

Sir Hew was commanded to famish sir Arthur with every 
infonnation which might be of use in the opera- 
tions; and when tbe tenoar of these instractions, Lord cbiUe- 
and the great Indian reputation enjoyed by the 
latter, are considered, it is not to be doubted he rynM^. 

W 08 designed to lead tbe army of England. Yet, ***** 
scarcely had he sailed wlien be was superseded. Not by one 
man whose futne ond experience might have justified the act, 
but with a sweep, beyond mere vadllation, he was reduced to 
tbe fourth rank in that army, for the future governance of 
which he had, fifteen days before, received the most extended 
instructions. Sir Hew was now appointed to the chief com¬ 
mand j and sir John Moore, who had suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly returned from the Baltic, having by his firmness and 
address saved himself and his troops frtmi the madness of the 
Swedish monarch, was, with marked disrespect, directed to 
place himself under the orders of sir Horry Borrard, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Portugal. Thus two men, eomparatively unknown 
and unused to the command of armies, superseded the only 
generals in the British service whose talents mid experience 
were iodisputdile. The secret springs of this proceeding are 
not so deep as to baffle inrestig^on; but that task scarcely 
belongs to this history: it is sufficient to show the e&cts of 
onvy, treachery, and base cunning, without tracing those vices 
home te their possessors. .. 

Notwi riaUndin g these diauges, the juneertsinty of the 
minister's plans continued. The same day that w Hew was 

1 2 
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^pointed; & despatch, containing the following 
^ OiI«ja campwgn, was sent to sir Arthur. ' The 

reaghtorir motives which have induced the sending so largo 

^ quarter (the coast of Portug^) are, 
Ist, to provide effectually for an attack upon the 
Tagus; 2ndly, to have such an additional force disposable 
heyond what may be indispeusably requisite for that operattou, 
as may admit of a detachment being made to the southward, 
either uith a view to secure Cadiz, if it should be threatened 


by the French force under general Dnpout> or to oo-operate 
with the Spanish troops in reducing that cor|)Sj if circum¬ 
stances should favour such an operation, or any other that may 
be concerted. His Majesty is pleased to direct that the attack 
upon (lie Tagtit sJiould be considered oe the fxei object to he 
attended to; and as the whole force, of which a statement is 
enclosed, when assembled, will amouut to not less than thirty 
thousand, it ia considered that servicee may be prch- 
vided for amply. The precise distribution, as between Portugal 
and Andalusia, both as to time and proportion of force, must- 
depend upon circumstances, to be judged of on the spot; and 
should it be deemed advisable to fulfil the assurance which 


lieutenant-general sir Hew Dalrymple appears to have given 
to the supreme junta of Seville, under the authority of my 
despatch of (no date), that it was the intention of his Majesty 
to employ a corps of ten thousand men to cooperate with tlie 
Spaniards in that quarter; a corps of this magnitude may, J 
should hope, be detached withont prejudice to the main opera' 
tion against the Tagus, and may he reinforced, according to 
uircumstances, after the Tagus has been secured. But if, 
previous to the arrival of the force under orders from England, 
Cadiz should be seriously thmitened, it must rest with the 
senior officer of the Tagus, at his discretion to detach, upon 
¥eoeiviug a requisition to that effect, such an amount of force 
may put that important place out of the reach of imm^- 
sfiate danger, even though it elundd for dee time nispend opo'd- 
ttione againei the fague.' The date of this despatch was the 
'6th of July, but. to mislead the public it was purposely left 
<ottt in the c<^ laid before Parliament The inconristent folly 
'of the document is however sufficiently ap^ent 
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To occupj Cadiz was a farooriie project with the Cabioet. 
Neither facer’s unsuccessful effort to gain admittance, nor 
the representations of sir Hew, who had ground to believe the 
attempt would bring down the army under Castanos to oppose 
it by force, had any weight with the ministers. They did not 
see, that in a political view, such a measure, pressed as a pre¬ 
liminary, would give a handle for misrepresentation; and that, 
in a military view, the burden of Cadiz would clog operations 
in Portugal. Adopting all projects, and weigliing none, they 
displayed the most incredible confusion of ideas; for the plan 
of sending ten thousand men to Seville, was said to bo in 
pursuance of a promise made by sir Hew to Uie junta, 
whereas the despatch of that general, quoted os authority for 
this promise of help, contained nothing of the kind, and was 
even written any junta existed!' 

But »t this period, personal enmity to Napoleon and violent 
party prejudices, had so disturbed the judgments of men rela¬ 
tive to that raonarcli, that any information* speaking of 
strength or success for him, was r^arded with suspicion. The 
ministers, os commonly happens in such cases, became the 
dupes of their own pmctices, listening with complacency to 
all those talcs of mutiny among his trdops, disaffection of his 
generals, and insurrections in France, which the cunning or 
folly of their agents transmitted to them. Hence sprung 
such projects as the one above, tbe false calculations of which 
may be exposed by a short comparative statemeat. The whole 
English force disposable was not mucli above tlilrty thousaud 
men, and was distributed off Cadiz, off the coast of Portugal, 
on the eastern parts of England, and in the Clionnel. The 
French in Spain and Portugal were about a hundred and’ 
twenty thousand men, and they possessed all the Portuguese 
and most of the Spanish fortresses. The English army bad 
no reserve, no fixed plan; it was to be divided, and act upon 
a double line of operations. The French had a strong reserve 
at Bayonne, the grand French army of four hundre<l thousand 
veterans was untouched and ready to succour the troops in the 
l^sninsula if they required it 

Happily, this visionary plan was in no particular followed 
by the generals entrusted with the execution. The catastrophe 
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of Bayleo marred the great combmationB of the French 
emperor, fortune drew the scattered divisions of the l^glish 
army together, and the decisive vigour of sir Arthur Welkslcy, 
sweeping awi^ these eohweb projects, obtuned all the success 
the bad arrangements of tbe ministers would permit. Iq the 
next chapter the proceedings of the first British campaign in 
the Peninsula shall he related; but it was fitting first to expose 
the previous preparations and plana of tbe cabinet, lest the 
reader, not being fully awahened to the difficulties cast in the 
way of the English generals by the incapacity of the goTem> 
ment, should, with hasty censure or niggard praise, do the former 
injustice:'for as a noble forest hides many noisome swamps 
and evil things, so the duke of Wellington's actions have 
covered the innumerable errors of the ministers. 
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8u( Abthub WELLBaLSY's espeditioD sailed from Corlc, lie 
preceded it to Coruna, and on the 20th of Juij ‘gip ^-ej. 
conferred mth the Qelluaan junta, who told him 
of the battle of Rio Seco after the Spanish manner. cJort ^ 

It had not changed their policy, which was, in 
truth, a constant effort to obtain money and avoid perRunol 
inconvenience. They refused the aid of troops, but demanded 
arms and gold, and while the conference went on, an English 
frigate arrived with two hundred thousand pounds; then they 
desired to be rid of their gnest, and recommended him to 
operate in the north of Portugal. Th^ gave a felso statement 
of the number of Spanish and Portuguese in arms near 


Oporto, promised to reinforce them with another 
division, and gave still more incorrect informa* 
tion of Junot’s strength, and thus persuaded sir 


Mr. Staort’i 
Corrc«pond> 
enco, US8. 


Arthur not to land in Qallicia, thougit it was at the mercy 


of Besaiiires, having neither men nor means to resist his pro¬ 


gress. 

Mr. Charles Stuart, tlie British envoy to the junta, came 
with the general, and quickly penetrating the flimsy veil of 
Spanish enthusiasm, infiwmcd his government of the true state 
of affmrs; but his despatches were unheeded, while the inflated 
reports of tlia subordinate civil and military agents were 
blasoned forth, and taken as sure guides. Sir Arthur pro¬ 
ceeded to Oporto, where he found colonel Browne, an intelli¬ 
gent officer employed to distribute succours, who told him no 
Spanish troope were in the north of Portugal, and the Portu¬ 
guese force was upon the Mondego, to the south of which 
river the iusurrccUon had spread. Eight tiiousand Frencli 
were supposed to be is their front, and some great disascei 
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was to be expected, because^ ‘with eveiy good 
will in the people, their exertions were so short* 
£ved, and with so little combiaation, there was no 
hope of their being able to resist the advances of 
the enemyin fact, only five thousand regulars 
aud militia, half armed and associated with ten or 
twelve thousand peasants without any erros, were in the field. 

A large army was made out upon paper hy the 
bishop of Oporto, who proposed various plans of 
operation, which sir Arthur was not inclined to 
adopt. After some discussion, the prelate agreed 
tiiat the paper army should look to the defence of 
the Tras os Montes agunst Bessi^res, and the five thousand 
soldiers on the Mondego riiould be joined by the Britbb. 

The English general then hastened to consult sir Cliarles 
Cotton upon the descent at the mouth of the T^us, which had 
BO long haunted the inu^nations of the ministers; but the 
strength of the French, the bar of tiie river, the disposition of 
tlm forts, the difficulty of landing in the immediate neighbour* 
hood, where a heavy surf broke in all the undefended creeks 
and bays, convinced him such an euterprise was unadvisable, 
if not impracticable. To land north of Lisbon far enough to 

avoid a disputed disembarkation; or, to proceed 
southward, join Spencer, aud act agunst Dupont, 
remained. Sir Arthur judged the latter unpro* 
mising while Juuot held Portugal, and Bessiercs 
hung on the northern fi^>ntier. Spanish jealousy 
would, he foresaw, produce tedious negotiations, 
aud waste the season of action, or the campaign 
would he commenced without a place of arms. 
To take the field permaneutly with fourteen 
thousand against twenty thousand French strongly posted in 
the Moreua, and having communication with tlieir main body 
at Madrid, would be folly, unless assured of the fighting 
quaKties of the Spanish troops, which were unknown. A 
mommrtaiy advance wonld he useless, and in a protracted 
campaign, the line of operations, mnuing parallel to the 
Portugal frontier, would require a covering army on the 
Ouadiana to watch Junot. 

Lord Cssticreagh’s dopble line of operations vipl)ited all 
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military pnnciplea; bat Spencer now annousoed, tbat he was 
at St. Mary’s, and &ee from any Spanish engagements ; a 
fortunate circnmstance, scarcely to be expected,—wherefore 
sir Arthur ordered him to sail to the Mondego, and immedi¬ 
ately went there himself. At the Mondego he received oiBoial 
notice of sir Hew Dalrymple’s appointment and the sailing of 
air John Moore's troops, yet this mortifying intelligence did 
not relax his activity. Having heard of Dapont’s capitulation, 
he sent sailing vessels to look for, and conduct Anstruther’s 
armament to the Mondego, and resolved, without waiting for 
Spencer, to disembark,—a determination marking the vigour 
of bis character. He felt sure Dupont’s defeat would prevent 
Bessidrea entering Portugal, but be estimated 
Junot’s force at sixteen or eighteen thousand ies*icy'»Nw- 
men, a number, indeed, below the truth, yet sufli- ntive. 
dent to make the hardiest general pause ^fore he 
disembarked with nine thousand, having no cer¬ 
tainty that his fleet could remain' even for a day in that 
dangerous offing—«aotlier officer also was to profit from 
success, while failure would-ruin his own reputation with the 
English public, always ready to deride Indian generals. 

It was difficult to And a place to land. The coast, from the 
Minho to the Tagus, save at a few points, is rugged and 
dangerous; all the river harbours have bars, and are difficult 
of access even for boats. With the slightest breeze from the 
seaboard, a terrible surf breaks along the whole coast; and 
when the south wind, which usually prevails from August to 
the winter months, blows, a more dangerous shore is not to be 
found in any part of tlie world. 

Seventy miles northward of the Lisbon Bock, the small 
peninsula of Fenicbe offered the only safe and accessible bay 
adapted for a disembarkation; but the anchorage was within 
range of the fort, which contuned a hundred guns and a 
garrison of a thousand men. The next best place was the 
Mondego river; there the little fort of Figueras, now occupied 
by English marines, secured a free entrance, and sir Arthur 
adopted it The landing commenced the 1st of SirA.Wel- 
August, and the weather was favourable, yet the [“y*^^** 
operation was not completed before the Hh, and Coan of 
on that day, with singular good fortune, Sjkow insoiq’. 
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amved. He b«d not received ur Arthtir’s coders, bufc with 
ready Judgment Bailed for the Tagus the moment Dupont 
surrendered, and waa by sir C. Cottoa directed to tiie McD' 
dego. The two corps, however, oould only fiimish twelve 
thousand three handred men, suid a veteran battalion was not 
duembarked, b^ng destined for Gibraltar. 

When the troops were on shore, the British general repaired 
to Montemor Yelho, to confer with don Bemardim Freire de 
Andrada, t]% Portuguese commander-in-chief, who^roposed 
to unite all the troops, relinquish the coast, march into the 
heart of Beira, and commence on o&arive campaign. He 
promised dmple 6toree.of provisions, but sir Arthur placed no 
reliance on his promises. He gave Freire five thousand 
stand of arms with ammunition, reusing to separate from his 
shipsfor seeing clearly the insurgents were unable to give any 
real assistance, he resolved to act with reference to the pro> 
bahility of their desertbg him in danger. Irritated at this 
refusal, Freire reluctantly consented to join the British army, 
but pressed sir Arthur to hasten to Leirio, lest a large nutguzine 
filled as ho affirmed wirii provisions for ilie use of tlio Britlsli 
army, should full into the enemy’s hands; wherefore the 
advanced guard of the English army quitted the Mond^o 
the 9th, taking the road to Leiria, and the main body followed 
the next day. 

Sir Arthur's plan embraced^three principal objeots: 

P. To hold on by the coast for ship supplies, thus avoiding 
a drain of men to protect magazines on shor^ and covering 
the lauding of reinforcemente from England. 

2°. To keep the troops in mass, to strike an iuijiortant 
blow. 

3^ To strike that blow as near Lisbon as possible, and bring 
the affiiirs of Portugal to a crisis. 

PussesuDg very good military surveys of the ground in the 
immediate nrighbourhood of Lisbon, ho was 
anxious to operate where he oould avail himself 
of this resource; hut the inexperience of his com- 
missariat staff and the want of cavalry, rendered 
his movements slow and circunupcct The insuis 
rcotioii was a generous yet feeble effort, and its.prolongatios, 
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rather the ceeult^f terror than of hope; the Uov had been 
baa^f struck ui the moment ef su&ring, and the patriots, 
ooDsoious of weakness, trembled when they reflected on their 
own temerity. Bemardim Freire bad received ___ 

1 • xTOOcedingi 

anns ud equipments complete for five tbousand of the Couri 
soldiers, yet his army at Leiria did not exceed six 
thousand men of all arms fit for action; and besides this force, 
there were, in all the provinces uorth of the Tagus, only three 
thousaQd:,^i&ntry under the command of the marquis of 
Valladves, half of whom were Spaniards: the lofty stylo 
adopted by the junta of Oporto in their communications with 
the British ministers was ridiculous. ’ 

Upon the other side, Junot, who had received informati<.)Q 
of the English descent in the Mondego, as early as the 2nd, 
was embarrassed by the distance of his principal 
force, and the hostile disposition of the inhabitants 
of Lisbon. He also knew of Dupont’s disaster, and exag¬ 
gerated notions of the insurrection were entertained by himself 
and his principal oflicers. The patriots of tho Alemtcjo and 
Algarves, assisted by some Spaniards, and animated by mani¬ 
festos and promises assiduously promulgated from the English 
fleet, had once more assembled at Alcacer do Sal, from whence 
they threatened the garrison of St. Ubes, and those French 
posts on tlie south bauk of the Tagus, immediately opposite to 
tho capital, which was very unquiet. The anticipation of 
coming freedom was apparent in tho wrathfnl looks and 
stubborn manners of the populace, superstition was at work 
to increase the hatred and the hopes of the multitude, aud 
it was at this time the prophetic eggs, denouncing death to 
the French, (md doHverance to tiio Portuguese, appeared: But 
less equivoc^ indications of approaching danger were to bo 
drawn from the hesitations of Junot, who, wavering between 
his fear of an insurrectiun in Lisbon and his desire to choclr 
the immediate progreea of the British army, exhibited a mind 
yielding to the pressure of events. 

Loison was in the neighbourhood of Estremos with seven or 
eight thousand men; two thousand five hundred men were iu 
the fortresses of Elvas and Almeida; a few hundred were at 
Abrwtes; a thousand in Santarem; atho^uaud in PenlchS; 
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gcsbenl Tbojcuei^ with on® br^de, wag aear Alcoba 9 &. Tbg 
main body was in Usbon and !t« vicinity, on both sides of 
tho Tagus, the right bank of which was studded witli the forts 
of Cas(^, 8t. Antonio, St. Julian’s, Belem, and the citadel. 
Between tiiosc jdaces smaller works coutinned the line of iire 
against ships entering hy the northern passage. On the otlier 
blink, fort Bug^o, built U])on a low sandy point, crossed its 

fire with St Julian's, at the sonth eutranoe. The 
fort of Talmcla crowned the heights of that name, 
and St. Ubes and Traffaria completed the French posts. The 
communication between the banks was muntained by the 
refitted Portuguese ships of war, the Bussian squadron, and 
the numerous large boats of the Tagus. 

Wlien the English disembarked, Junot directed Loison to 
marcb by Portalegre and Abrautes, and sent Laborde from 
Lisbon the dth, to watch sir Arthur, and cover Loiaon's march. 
Laborde moved by Kio Mayor and Catidciros to Lciria, where 
he cxjiected to unite with I»ison. Junot rtonained in Lisbon 
to awe the citizens by hie presence, but he entbarked all the 
powder from his magazines, took additional precautions to 
guard his Spanish prisoners, and put the citadel and forts into 
a state of siege. Meanwhile, being disquieted by the patriots 
assembled at Alcacer do Sal, he sent Kellcrman with a move- 
nlilo column to disjierse them, directing him to scour the 
country towards Setuval, witiidraw tlie garrison, abandon all 

the French posts on the south of the Tagus except 
Palmola, aud collect the whole in one mass on the 
heights of Almada, where an entrenched camp had been already 
commenced. Kellcrman had scarcely departed, when two 
English regiments, the one from Madeira the other from 
Gibraltar, arrived off the bar of Lisbon, causing new distme- 
tions, and increasing the turbulence of the populace, and in this 
perplexity tbe duke of Abrantes lingered until the 15th, when 
the progress of sir Arthur forced him to assume the command 
of tlie army in tbe field. 

Loison entered Abrantes the 9th, and Laborde arrived at 
Candeiros, from which point he could either move upon Alco* 
bafa and Leiria, or form a junction with Loison upon tlie side 
of Santarem. The 10th. Loison halted at Abrantes. but Laborde 
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moved to Alcoba^j where be was joined by Tkomleres and tlie 
garrison of PeQich4. And while the hostile bodies were thus 
in a state of attraotion, news of Bessi^res’ victory at Rio Seco 
hanie to the French army, and of the king’s flight from Madrid 
tt the British array. Both were exultant. Sir procwdingi 
A'thur’s advanced guard, however, entered Lciria of the court 
b*;fore Laborde, and was joined by Frcirc, who 
liumediately seized the magazines, and gave no sliare to the 
British. On the lltb, sir Arthur’s main body arrived, and 
next day the whole advanced. Laborde had sought for a 
position iu the vicinity of Batalha, but finding tbe ground too 
extensive, fell back in the night of the 12th to Obidos, a town 
with a Moorisli castle, built on a gentle eminence in the middle 
of a valley. Occupying this place with his piquets, he posted 
a small detachment at the windmill of Brilos, three miles iu 
front, and retired the 14th to Rori^a, a village six miles to the 
southward, situated at tbe intersection of the roads leading to 
Torres Vedras, Mdntechique, and Alcoentre, and overlooking the 
whole valley of Obidos. Iu this position he presen'ed his com* 
munication with Loison, but Fenich4 was thereby uncovered. 
Wherefore he sent tbe fourth Swiss regiment, with exception 
of the flank companies, to regarrison that important point. 
Three hundred men were also detached by him to the right by 
Bombarral, Cadavai, and Segura, to obtain intelligence of lioisoii. 
For that general, ascertaining, by a movement towards Thoinar 
on the llth, that the allies were in Leiria, had fallen back tho 
same day to Torres Novas, and reached Sautarem the 13th, 
and his exhausted troops were unable to renew their march 
before the 15th. Sir Arthur’s first movement had thus cut 
the line of communication between Loison and Laborde, caused 
a loss of several forced marches to the former, and compelled 
the latter to risk an action with more than twice his own 
numbers. 

As the armies approached the Portuguese became alarmed; 
for, notwithstanding the language of their manifestos, and 
bombastic conversation, a conviction of French invincibility 
pervaded all ranks. The leaders, knowing their own deficiency, 
and incredulous of English courage, deeded a battle, because 
defeat would render it hard to make terras^ whereas, with five 
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or six thovoand me& in arms, they could secure a capitulatiou. 
The Oporto junta, already aiming at supreme authority, fore¬ 
saw also, that eyen wth victory, it would serve their particular 
views to have an army untouched and disconnected with n 
foreign general. I'reirc, well instructed in the secret designs 
of tills party, rcsulrcil not to advance beyond Leirio, but ns a 
mask demanded provisions from the English, choosing to 
forget the magazine he liud just monopolised, and the bishop’s 
formal promise to feed the British troops. 

This extraordinary demand, that an auxiliary army just 
landed, should nourish the nsitivo soldiers instead of being 
itself fed the people, wns met by sir Arthur Wellesley with 
a strong remonstrance. lie had penetrated Freire’s secret 
motiS'es, yet, feeling the importance of a Portuguese force 
acting in conjunction with his own, he first appealed to his 
honour and {mtriutism, admonishing him, that he would forfeit 
all pretension to either if he let the British fight without 
assistance. The appeal did not touch Bcmardtm, and ho pre¬ 
tended a design to act indc[>cndently by the line of the Tagus. 
Sir Arthur then changed from rebuke to conciliation, uipng 
him not to risk his troops by an isolated march, but keep 
behind the English and await the result. The advice was 
agreeable to Freire, and colonel Trant, a military agent, per¬ 
suaded him to place fourteen hundred infantry, with two 
hundred and fifty cavalry, under the'English general. This 
defection of the native force was, however, a serious evil. It 
shed an injurious moral iuduence, and deprived sir Arthur of 
troops whose means of gaining intelligence, and local know¬ 
ledge, might have compensated fur his want of cavalry. 
Nevertheless, continuing his march, the advanced guard 
entered Caldas the 15tb, on which day Junot reluctantly 
quitted Lisbon, with a reserve composed of two thousand 
infantry, six hundred cavaliy, and ten pieces of artillery: he 
also took with him hie grand pare of ammunition, and a mili¬ 
tary chest, containing forty thousand ponnds. 

Travot remainod at Lisbon with more than seven thousand 

Thiebsuit. including two battalions of stragglers and 

», convalescents. Polmcla, tbe Bugio fort, and tbe 

heighte of Almada, absorbed two thousand of these, to coyer 
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the shipping from the ingnigents of the Alemtejc), who 
rc-nasembled niider the Moifteiro Mor st Setural, whoa Kel- 
lerroan retired. A thousand were placed in the ships of war 

prisoners; two thousand 
four hundred wore in the citadel; one thousand distributed in 
Belem, Bt. Julian’s, Coscoea, and in Ericeia, a fort northward 
of the Rock of Lisbon, commanding a small harbour a few 
miles west of Mafra: finally, a thousand were at Santarem, to 
guard a large dep6t of stores. Thus, if the garrisons of Elvas, 
Penich^, and Almeida he included, nearly onc-balf of the 
French army was rendered inactive; those in the field were 
separated, without any sure point of junction in advance, and 
yet each too weak singly to ffustain an action. Junot seems 
to have reigned long enough in Portugal, to forget that he'was 
merely the chief of an advanced cori>8 whose siifety depentled 
upon activity and concentration. Tiic reserve was transported 
to Villa Franca by water, from whence it was to march to 
Otta; but the rope ferry-boat of Soccavem being removed by 
the natives, it cost twenty-four hours to throw a bridge across 
the creek at that place; and the 17th, when the troops were on 
their march, Junot hastily recalled them to Villa Franco, 
because the English were said to have landed near the capital 
This proving fidsc, the reserve resumed the road to Otta under 
the command of general Tbiebault, and Junot in person went 
to Alcoentre, where he-found Loison, and assumed the personal 
direction of his division. 

Sir Arthur was pressing Laborde. On tbe ISth be had 
attacked bis post at Brilos, and drove bis piquets ^ 
from Obidos, but some companies of the 9dth and i«iiey'>i 
60th rifles had pursued for a distance of three 
miles, and being outflanked by a superior force, were only 
saved by an opportune advance of general Spencer: two officera 
and twenty-seven men killed and wounded in this skirmish 
gave a salutary check to rashness without abating confidence. 
Next day Laborde’s position was recognised. The rood passed 
tlirough a valley, closed to the southward by some high table 
land, on which stood tbe village of Rorica, from whence the 
French overlooked the country as far as Obidos. Tbe points 
ot defence in front, and on the hills Ife^aob rid^ were occupied 


to guard the powder, and the Spanish 
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by suiall <{efaclimcnta, nml one mile ia rear, a very strong 
ridge, al^ut three-quarters of a mile loug and parallel to the 
Freucli position, offered a second defensive lino. The rood led 
by a steep defile over this ridge, which was called the height of 
Zamhugeira or Colamhcira, and beyond lofty mountains, 
stretching from the sea-coast to the Tagus like a wall, filled 
all the space between tliat river and the ocean down to the 
Rock of Lisbon. The valley was bounded on the English left 
by a succession of ridges rising l^e steps, until they were lost 
in the great mass of the Sierra de Baragueda, itself a shoot 
from the Monte Junto. 

Laborde’s situation was embarrassing. I^ison was at 
Alcoentre, the resen'c at Villa Franca; that is, one and two 
marches distant from Ruri 9 a; hence, if he retired upon Torres 
Vedras, his communication >vith Xioison would be lost; if he 
fell hack on Montceliique, he exposed the liuc of Torres Vedrns 
and Mafra; to unite with Loison at Alcoentre was to open the 
shortest road to Lisbon; to remain at Rori 9 a was to brave 
three times his own force. Nevertheless, encouraged by the 
local advantf^es of his position, and justly confident iu his own 
talents, Labordc resolved to abide the assault, with a feeble hope 
that Loison might arrive during the action. 


COMBAT OF RORICA. 

Early in the morning of tlie I7tli, thirteen thousand four 
hundred and eighty allied infantry, foxir hundred and seventy 
cavalry, and eighteen guns, issued from Obidos, and soon after¬ 
wards broke into three distinct columns of battle. 

The left, commanded by general Ferguson, was composed of 
his own and Bowes’s brigade of infantry, reinforced by two 
hundred and fifty riffemen, forty cavalry, and six guns, forming 
a total of four thousand nine hundred combatants. He 
marched by the crests of the hills adjoining the Sierra de 
Baragueda, being destined to turn the right fiank of Labordo's 
position, and oppose the efforts of Loison, if that general, who 
was supposed to be at Bio Mayor, should appear during the 
action. 

The right, under Trant, composed of a thousand Portuguese 
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in&Dtiy, and fiftf borae of the same natioo^ moved by the 
village of St Amias with the intention of tuning the leit 
dank of the French. 

The centre, nine thousand strong with twelve guns, com¬ 
manded by sir Arthijr in person, marched straight against the 
enemy by the village of Mahmcd. It was composed of Hill’s, 
Nightingale's, Catlin Crawfurd’s, and Fune's brigades of British 
infantry, four hundred cavalry, two hundred and fifty of wiiich 
were Portuguese, acoompauied by four Imndrcd light troops of 
the same nation. As this column advanced, Fane’s brigade, 
eztendii^ to its left, drove back the French skirmishers and 
connected Ferguson with the centre. Meanwhile, the latter 
approached the elevated plmn upon which liubordc was posted, 
and Hill, moving on the right of the main road, supporitei by 
the cavalry and covered i)y the fire of his liglit troops, pushed 
forward rapidly to tho attack; on Ids left Nightingale dis¬ 
played a line of infantry preceded by the fire of nine gims; 
Crawl'urd’s brigade and all tlw rcinmning pieces of artillery, 
forme<l a reserve. Fane’s riflemen now crowned the nearest 
hills ou the right Hank of the French, the Portuguese troops 
showed the head of a column beyond St. Ainlas on the cnemys 
left, and Ferguson was seen descending from the higher 
grounds in the rear of Fane: Ijabordc’s position 6ccnic<l desjKi- 
rate, but with the dexterity of a practised warrior he evaded 
the danger, and, covered by his cavalry, fell Imck to the heights 
of Zamhugeira. 

To dislodge him fresh dispositions were necessary. Tr.mt 
continuing his march, was to turn his left; Forgii wn and Fuik; 
united, were directed through the mountains to turn Ids right. 
Hill and Nightingale advnncetl agwnst the front, which was 
of singular strength, and only to ho a[>]jroachcd by uariow 
paths winding through deep ravines. A swarm of Bkirmislicrrf, 
startiiig forward, soon plunged into the passes, and spreading 
to the right and left, won tlmir way among the rocks and 
tangled evergreens that overspread the steep ascent. With 
greater difficulty the supporting columns followed; their 
ranks were disordered in the confined end rugged passes, the 
hollows echoed with a continued roll of musketry, the shouts 
of the advancing soldien were loudly answered by the enemy, 

vot. I. X • 
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and the ouriing smokcj breaking out from the foliage on the 
side of the mount^uD, marked the progress of the assailants, 
and showed how stoutly the defence was maintained. 

Anxiously watching for Loison, Labordc gradually slackened 
liis hold on the left, yet clung tenaciously to the right, still 
hoping to be joined by tbat general, and the ardour of the 
Oth and 29th English regiments faToured this skilful conduct. 
Tt was intended, they should take the right>hand path of two 
leading up the same hollow, and thus have come in upon 
Labunle’s dank in conjunction with Trout's column; but the 
left patli led more directly to the enemy, the 29th followed it, 
the 9tli tVas close behind, and boilt regiments advanced so 
vigorously as to reach the plain above before the lateinl 
movenicnts of Tnmt and Fei^sou couhl shake the credit of 
the i)osition. The right of the 29th arrivcfl first at the top, 
under a heavy lire; ore it could fonn colonel J.akc was killed, 
and some French companies, which had been cut off on the 
riglit, gallantly broke through the column, oarrjdjtg with them 
a major and fifty or sixty other prisoners. The head of the 
regiment, thus pressed, fell back, but rallied on the left wing 
below the brow of the hill, anti being joined by the 9th, 
whose colonel, Stewart, also fell in this bitter fight, the whole 
pushed forward again and regaiQe<l the dangerous footing 
above. 

Labordc, who brought ev8ty arm mto action at the proper 
time and place, endeavoured to destroy those regiments before 
they could be succoured; he failed, yet gained time to rally 
his left wing his centre and right. Now the 5th regi¬ 
ment, following the right-hand path, arrived, tlie English 
were gathering thickly on the heights, and Ferguson, who had 
at first taken an erroneous direction towards the centre, 
recovered the true line and was rapidly passing the French 
right. Labordc tbcu retreated by alternate tnasse.s, pro- 
teotdi^ his marements with short vigorons charges of cavalry, 
and at Zambugeira attempted aiiothcr stand; but the English 
bore on too heavily and he fell back disputing the ground 
to the Quinta dc Bugaglicra. There he halted until his 
detachments on the side of Segura rejoined him, and then 
taking to the narrow of Kuna marched all night to gain 
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the poijition of Montechiquc, leaving three gQM ob the field 
of battle and the road to Toms Yedras open for the victors. 
Tlie loss of the French was six hundred killed 
and wounded, among the latter Lahorde himself. 

The British had two lieutenant-colonels and nearly five hun- 


di'ed men killed, taken, or wounded, and us nut 
more than four thousand men were actually yo^ij*^*** 
engaged, this fight was very '♦lououmblc to both 
sides. • 


A little after funr o'clock the firing ceased, and sir Arthur, 
liearing Loison's division was at Bombiiral, only five miles 
distant, took a position for the night to an oblique line to that 
which he hud just forced; his left, rested upon a height^near 
the field of battle, his right covered the road to Louriuhom. 
Believing that Loison and Laborde had effected their junction 
at the Quinta dc Bugaglicrn, and that both were retiring to 
Montecliiquc, he resolved to march the next morning to 
Torres Vedros, by which he would have secured an entrance 
into the mountains. Before nightfall he heard tliat Aiistni- 
tber's and Aclaiid's divisions, accompanied by a large fleet of 
store ships, were off the coast, the daugerous nature of which 
rendered it necessary to provide for their safety by a quick 
disembarkation. Tliis changed his plans, and he resolved to 
seek some convenient post, which being in advance of his 


present position would likewise enable him to 
cover the lauding of these reinforcements: the 
vigour of Laborde's defence had also its influ¬ 
ence; bcfore .au enemy so bold and skilful so 
precaution could be neglected with impumty. 


Sir A. Wd- 

Evidence. 
Coprt of 
IUQatT7» 
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CHAPTER V. 

4 

« 

WoiLE tiM comb&t of Borica being foxigbb, some Por- 
tuguese insurgents took Abrantes, uul destroyed the German 
garrison. ' Junot felt a battle was incvitabl*^ and when air 
Arthur marched to Louriubam on the 18th, ho quitted 
Cereal with Loison's division, crossed the line of Labordc’s 
retreat, and roacbed Torres Vedras the erening of the same 
day. The 19th being joined by Luborde, and the 30tli by liis 
reserve, ho re-organized his army and prepared for a decisive 
action. Sir Arthur bad taken a position at Yimiero, a village 
near the sea-coast, and front thence sent a detachment to cover 
the march of general Anstruther's brigade, wliich with great 
ditticulty and some loss landed on the morning of the 19th on 
an open sandy beach called Paymayo. On the 20th the 
French cavalry scoured the country, carried off some women 
from the rear of the English camp, and hemmed the army 
round so closely that noi information of Junot’s position 
could be obtained. In the night Acland’s brigade was disem¬ 
barked at Maccira bay, whereby the army was increased to 
siteteen thousand jUghting men with eighteen pieces of artil¬ 
lery, exclusive of Trent's Portuguese and of two Britisli regi¬ 
ments under general Beresford, which were with the fleet at 
the mouth of the Tagus. Thus the principal mass of the 
English army was irrevocably engaged in the operations 
against Junot, while the ministers were still so intent upon 
Cadiz, that they had tent ritber Anstruther or Aclaud out 
with an appointment as governor of that rityl 
Estimating tbe'Freneh army at eighteen thousand men, sir 
Arthur judged that Junot oould not bring more 
A^4!x. fourteen thousand into the field; be designed, 

therefore, to strike the first blow, and follow it 
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up so Its to prareat the enemy from Tellyiug and renemi^ 
the camp^gn upon the & 0 DtIer. Before quittii^ the Mon- 
dego he had given sir Harry Burrard notice of his intentions, 
advising him also to let sir J. Moore disembark in that river 
and march on Santarem, to protect the left of the army, 
block the line of the Tagus, and menace the French com- 
municBtiou between Lisbon and Elves. movement he 

judged a safe one, because Junot would defend Lisbon against 
the coast army; and if he relinquished that capital to retreat 
to Almeida by Santarem, Moore could on that strong 
ground check him. Moreover, Yalladeras had three thousand 
Spaniards at Giiarda, and Freire was with five t6ou-and at 
Loiria, and might support the British at Santarem. , 
From Vimiero to Torres Vedms was about nine miles. 
Tlie French cavalry completely shromlcd Junot’s position, but 
it was known to be strong aud difHcult of approach, by 
reason of a long defile thrcnigh whicl^the army must pene¬ 
trate in order to reach the crest of the mountain; there was 


however a road lending between the sea-coast and Torres 
Vedras, which turned the latter and opened a way to Mafra 
Sir Arthur had au exact military survey of that road, and 
designed by a forced niarcli on the 2l6t, to turn the position 
of Torres Vedras aud gain Mafra with a strong 
advanced guard, while the main body, seizing 
some advautageous lieigbts a few miles short of UviicnM. 
that town, would be in a position to intercept 
the Fi'ench line of march to Monteebique. 

Hence the army was rc-orgonkcd during the 20th in eight 
brigades of infantry and four squadrons of cavalry, and every 
l)roparation was uiade for the next day’s entcri)ri8c; but at 
that critical period of the campaign, the ministerial arrangc- 
iiieuts which provided three commanders-in-chief begun to 
work. Sir Harry Buriard arrived in a frigate off the bay of 
Maceiro, and sir Arthur, checked in the midst of his opem- 
lions on the eve of a decisive batti?, repaired on board to 
report the situation of affairs. He renewed Ids former recom¬ 
mendation rolativc to the dis)iosal of sir John Moore’s troops; 
but Burrard, having previousVy resolved to bring tlie latter 
down to Maceira, forbade any offensive movement until the 
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whole army should be conccutrated; vhercupoQ sir Arthur 
Ktumed to Ine camp. 

Altliougli somewhat vaguely defined os a position tlie 
ground occupied by the army was strong. Vimteroj situated 
in a valley through wliich the little river of Macoira flows, 
contained the pare and commissariat stores; the cavalry and 
the Portuguese were ou a small plain behind the village, 
in front of which was a rugged height with a flat top, com¬ 
manding all the ground to the southward aud eastward for a 
considerable distance. Upon this height Fouc’s and Anstru* 
(her's infantry, with six guns, were posted. Fane’s left rested 
on a churchyard, blocking a road which led over the extremity 
of tho height to Vimiero. Anstruther’s troops were jxirtly on 
Pane’s right, partly in reserve. A mountain, commencing 
ot the coast, swept in a half circle dose behind the right of 
the Vimiero hill, and commanded, at rather long artillery 
range, all its upper surface. Tlic first, second, third, fourth, 
and eighth brigades of infantry, with eight guns, occui)ied 
this mountain, whidi was terminated on the left by a dec]j 
ravine dividing it from another strong and narrow range of 
heights over which the road from Vimiero to Louriulnuii 
passed. The right of these last heights also ovcrtop|)e(l the 
bill in iront of Vimiero; but the left, beading suddenly back¬ 
ward after the form of a crook, returned to the coast aud 
ended in a lofty difl; thefe was no ^vater upon this ridge, 
wherefore only the fortietli regiment and some piquets were 
placed there. 

In the night of the 20th, about twelve o’clock, sir Arthur 
was aroused by a German officer of dragoons, who with some 
consternution reported that Junot, coming with twenty thou¬ 
sand men to attad:, was distaut but one hour's march. 
Undisturbed by this inflated report, he merely sent out 
patroles, warned the piquets to bo alert, and before day-break 
had his troops, following the British custom, under anus. 
The suu rose and no enemy appeared; but at seven o’clock, a 
(doud of dost was observed beyond tho nearest hills, and at 
eight an advanced guard of horse was seen to crown tho 
heights to the southward, sending forward scouts on e^'ery 
fide. Scarcely h«d this body beeu dcBC{'ie<l, when a force of 
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Infcniiy, preceded by other cavalry, was discoverwl luoving 
along the road from Torres Vedras to Lourmbam witli a rai)id 
pace, and tbrenteoing to turn the left of the British position. 
Column after column followed in order of Imttlc. The French 
were evidently coming to fight, but the right wing of the 
British was not menaced by this luovcincut, and the second, 
third, fourth, and eighth brigades were therefore directed to 
cross the valley behind the Vimiero height and take post 
where the fortieth regiment and the piquets stood. As they 
reached this ground, the second and third brigades were 
disposed in two lines pcr|>cndicular to the front sliown by 
Fun* and Anstruther, and the fourth mid eighth %vcro to have 
foMied a third line, but ere the latter could reach the summit 
tlie b'lttlc had coininenced. This flank movement was not seen 
by the enemy. A line of skirmishers, thrown out on the descent 
to the right, covered the flank of tlic two brigades, the cavalry 
was drawn up in the plain outlie right of Vimiero, and the fiftli 
brigade and Portnguese were detached to the returning ridge 
of the crook, thus covering the extreme left and rear of the 
position. Hill rernmned with the fir^t brigade on the moun¬ 
tain which the others had quitted, furnishing a sujiport to the 
ceuti’O and a reseiwc to the whole ; yet the ground between 
the armies was so wooded and broken, that after the French 
had passed the ridge where they had been first descried no 
correct view of their movements could be obtained; wherelore 
the British, bciug weak in cavalry, were forced to wait patiently 
until the columns of attadr were close upon them. 

Junot had quitted Torres Volras the evening of the ilOtli, 
intending to fall on the English army at day-breuk, but tlie 
defile in his fronUrctarded the inarch and fatigued the troops. 
He found the British order of battle presenting two faces of a 
triangle, the eixjx, formed by the height in front of Vimiero, 
well furnished; the left face seemingly naked, for the piquets 
ouly could be seen, and the march of the four brigades across 
the valley was hidden from him. Concluding the principal 
force to be in the centre, he resolved to form two conuected 
attacks, the one against the apex, the other against the left, 
wliich he thought an accessible ridge: but a deep ravine, 
trenched as it vtcre along the base, rendered it almost imper- ' 
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viotis to au attiicJ;, L-xcejjt tlic cxtrcmitj’^ over wbicb the 
road from Turrci; Vodrus to Loorinham passed. He hod nearly 
fourteen tbousnud fighting men organized in four divisions. 
Three wore of. infantry, one of cavalry, there were twenty- 
tlirce pieces of very small artillery, each division was composed 
of two bri^dcs, and at ten o'clock they oommenced tho 


BATTLE or VlUIEBO. 


I'ilicbkutL Laborde marched with one brigade against the 
Foy. centre, Brcnnier led another against the left, 

Loisoit followed at a short distance. Kellcrman moved with a 
reserve of grenadiers behind Loison; the cavalry under Mar- 
garofi, thirteen hundred, were, o)ie part on the riglit of 
iJretuiier, nnotherin rear of the reserve; the artillery, distri¬ 
buted aiuoTig the columns, (>i)cucd its fire wherever the ground 
was favourable. Labordc’s niid Breunicr’s attacks were to have 
been simultuucous, but the latter, coming unexpectedly u^wn 
the ravine before mentioned as protecting the English left, got 
entangled among the rocks and water-courses; thus Laborde 
alone engaged Fane and Austruthcr, and under u heavy and 
destructive fire of artillery which smote him front and fiatilc; 
Kir A Wei eighth brigade, then iu tho act of mount- 

lenUy'i) iiig the heights where the left was posted, seeing 
i>ci-paici>. „,iyance of the French columns against the 

centre, halted, uud o])cnod a battery against their nglit 
Jurtot perceiving this break of combination, ordered Loison 
to su])port Lahorde’s att^k Avitb one brigade, aud directed 
another under Solignac to turn the ravine in which Brcnnier 
was entangled, and so fall upon the left extremity of the Eng¬ 
lish line; but Fane seeing Loison’s advance, and having discre¬ 
tionary power over the reserve artillery, directed colonel Bobo 
to bring it up, thus forming with the divisional guns a power¬ 
ful battery. Loison and Laborde now formed one principal 
and two secondary columns of attack; of the latter, one 
advanced agaiust Anstrutber’s brigade, the other endeavoured 
to penetrate by a road which passed between the ravine ami a 
,church on the extreme left of Fane. The mun column under 
Laborde, preceded by a multitude of light troops, mounted the 
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face of the hill with great fury aud loud cried, the IDoglieh 
skirmishers were forced back upon the lines, and the French 
masses reached the summit, hut shattered with the terrible tire 
of Robe’s artilleiy, and breathless from their exertions, lu this 
state, being first struck with musketry at the distance of half 
pistol shot, they were <harged in front and flauk by the fiftieth 
regiment, and overthrown. 

Before this, the fifty-second and ninety-seventh regiments, 
of Anstruther’s brigade, had repulsed the miuor attack on tliat 
general’s right, and he had detached the second battalion of the 
forty-third to the churchyard on Fane's left, where it was when 
Kcllcrtnau reinforcing its opponents with a column of grena¬ 
diers, sent them on at a running pace. Those choice soldiers 
beat bock the advanced comjiauiea of the forty-third, but to 
avoid Robe’s artillery which rans»ickcd their left, they dipped 
a little into the ravine on the right, and were immediately 
taken on the other flunk by the guns of the fourth and 
eighth brigades. Then, when the narrowness of the way and 
tlic sweep of the round shot was crushing and disordering 
the French ranks, tlie forty-third, rallying in one moss, went 
furiously down upon the very head of the column, and with 
a short but fierce simple drove it back in confusion. In 
tin's fight the British regiment sniTerwl severely, and so close 
was the combat, that Patrick, sergeant-armourer ol the forty- 
third, and a French soldier, were found dead, still grasping 
their muskets with the bayonets driven through each body 
from breast to l)ack 1 

Now the French fell back along the whole front, and colonel 
Taylor, riding out from the right of the central hill, led the 
few horsemcD ho commanded into the midst of the confused 
masses, scattering and sabreing them; but then Margaron, 
comiug suddenly down to their support, slew Taylor and cut 
the half of his squadron to pieces, aud Kcllcrman immediately 
threw his reserved grenadiers into a pine wood in advance to 
cover the retreat. All else was disorder. The woods and 
hollows were filled with wounded and straggling men, sevim 
guns were lost, and the beaten masses retired towards the 
Lourinham road, in a direction nearly parallel to the British 
front, Icftving the road from Vinucro to Torres Vodras open. 
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^ Arthur forbade pureuit, partly because Kellennan’s grena¬ 
diers still held the pine wood flanking the line of retreat, partly 
because Margaron’s horsemen, riding atifliy between the two 
armies, were not to bo lightly meddled with. In this state 
while Brennier was hampered in the ravine, Solignac, coming 
by the crest of the ridge above, cneount-cred Fergnsou’s brigade, 
which closed the left of the English position. He cs{>ectcd 
to And a weak flank, bat encountered a front of battle on a 
depth of three lines and protected by steep declivities on 
cither side; a powerful arUllery swept away his foremost 
ranks, and ou his right, the fifth brigade and the Portuguese 
were seen marching by a distant ridge towards the Lourlnham 
roa(], threatening Ids rear. Scarcely bad he shown a front, when 
Ferguson, taking the lead vigorously attacked, and the ground 
widcuiug a.s the British advanced, tlic regiments of the second 
line running up in succession constantly increased the front; 
then ti)e French, falling fast under the fire, drew bock fight¬ 
ing until they reached the farthest declivity of the ridge. 
Their cavalry made several vain cflbrts to check the advancing 
trooi)S,but Solignac woa carried from the field severely wounded, 
and his retiring division, outflanked bn its left, was cut off from 
the line of retreat and thrown into the low ground about the 
village of I^rnnsa, wlicre six guns were captured. Ferguson, 
leaving the oiglity-second and seventy-first regdmonta to guard 
those pieces, continued to prfesB the disordered columns, but at 
tliis moment Brennier liaving at last cleared the ravine, came 
unexpectedly uixm those two battalions and retook the artil¬ 
lery; his succesH was but momentary; the surprised troops rallied 
ui)oii the higher ground, imurcd in a heavy fire of musketry, 
and returning to the charge wtb a shout, overthrew him 
and recovered the guns. Brennier himself was wounded aiid 
made prisoner, and Ferguson having completely separated the 
French brigades, would also have forced the greatest part of 
Solignac's to surrender, if an unexpected order had not obliged 
Iiim to halt. The discomfited troops then re-formed under 
the protection of their cavalry with adinirablo quickness, and 
inaViug an orderly retreat, were soon united to the broken 
brigades foiling l^ck from the attack on the centre. 

Brennier being brought to sir Ar&ur Wellesley the ipoment 
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be waa take% eagjerly dcmaudud if KcUennaii’e rc&^vc bodyet 
charged; the Eogliah genenil quickly ascertained from tlie 
other prisoners that it had, and thus knew the enemy’s attacks 
were exhausted, that no considerable body could be still 
hidden in the woods on hie front and tliat the battle was won. 
Thirteen gune had b^n taken; fourth and cigbtii brigades 
bad suffered very little ; the fifth and Portuguese brigades bad 
not fired a shot; neither had the firat, and it was now two 
miles nearer to Torres Yedras than any part of the French 
army, which was in great confusion. The relative uuiubera 
before the action were in favour of the English, that disparity 
was increased; a portion of ti)o army had defeated the enemy 
when entire, a portion then could effectually follow up the vic¬ 
tory; and as it was only twelve o’clock, sir Artliur resolved 
with the five brigades of the left wing to press Junot closely, 
hoping to drive him over the Sierra da Baragueda aud force 
him ujmii the Tagus, while Hill, Aiistmthcr, and Fane, seizing 
the defile of Torres Yedras, should push on to Montcchiquc 
and cut him off from Lisbon. 

If this decisive upemtion hod been executed, Jimot would pro¬ 
bably have lost all his artillery aud several thousand stragglers. 
Then buffeted aud turned at every imiut, he Avould have Iweii 
glad to seek safety under Ute guns of Almeida or Elvus; and 
he could not have accomplished tliat if Moore’s troops hud 
been landed in the Mondego. But sir Hurry Burranl, who 
was present during the action, though partly from delicacy 
and partly &om approving sir Artluv's arrangements he had 
not hitherto interfered, now assumed the chief command. 
From him the order arresting Ferguson's victorious career had 
emanated, aud further offensive operations were forbidden, 
for he had resolved to wait in the position of Yimiero until 
tlie arrival of sir John Moore. The adjutant-general Clinton, 
and colonel Qeorge Murray the quarter-master-general, bu^>- 
portod sir Harry’s views, end sir Arthur's earnest representa¬ 
tions could not alter their determination. 

Buri^d’s decision wad certainly erroneous, yet error is 
common in an art which at best is but a choice of 
difficulties. The ^cumstances of the moment were of tho Co^ 
imposing enough to sway most generuU. The ®tinquii 7 . 
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French hod failed in the attacks, yet ralKed Tritli gurprieing 
quickness under the protection of a strong and gallant 
cavalry. &ir Hurry knew that the artillery carriages were so 
sliuken os to he scarcely dt for service, the draft horses few 
and had, the commissariat pare in the greatest confurion, and 
the hired Portuguese carmen making oS with their carriages 
in all directions. The English cavalry was totally destroyed, 
and iSj^encer had discovered a line of fresh troops on the ridge 
behind that occupied by tiie French army. Weighing all 
those things in his mind with the caution natural to age, 
Jhirrurd refused to hazard the fortune of the day upon what 
he deem^ a perilous throw; and Junot, who hod displayed all 
lliut reckless courage to whici> ho originally owed his eleva* 
tinn, was enabled by this unexpected cessation of tlio battle 
to re-form bis broken army. Twelve hundred fresh men 
joined him at the close of the contest, and then, covered by 
liis cavalry, he retreated wltlt order and celerity until he 
regained the command of the pass of Torres Vedras, and at 
dark the rclutive posUimt of the two armies was the same as 
on the evening before. 

One gciienU, thirteen guns, and several luindre*! prisoners, 
fell into the liands of the victctfs, and the total loss of the 
French was estimated at three thousand men; an exaggera¬ 
tion no doubt, yet it was certainly above two tliousand, for 
ihcir closed columns were Exposed for more than half an hour 
to sweeping discharges of grajw and imiskctry, and the dead 
lay thickly together. Tbiebault reduces the number to 
eighteen huntlred, aud says the whole French omy did not 
much exceed twelve thousand men; from which he deducts 
nearly three thousand for sick, stragglers, and those other 
petty drains which torment a general-iu-chic£ But this army 
.. , was composed of men selected and organized in 

’Jbiebftul*. . . ‘ I iv Xi 

provisionary battalions expressly for the occasion; 
one-holf had only been in the field fm* a fortnight, all had two 
du}'8’ rest at Torres Vedra<i, it is therefore evident the 
absentees bear too great a proportion to the combatants. A 
French order of hattle found upon the field gave a total, of 
fourteen thousand men present under arms, of wiili^ thirteen 
hundred were cavalry; and (fats amount t^ces too doiely 
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trtth othtf estimtUes, and with the obscirationa made at the 
time, to leave any reasonable doubt .of its atithenticity or 
correotness. 

Sir Hany Burrard’s control was soon over. Early on tlio 
monimg of the 22nd, sir Hew Halrymplo diaembarked and 
assumed the chief oommaud. Thus in the short space of 
twenty-four liours, daring whidi a battle was fought, the army 
fell successively intt the hands of three men, coming from the 
ocean with different views, habits, and information, und 
without any previous opportunity of commaning even by 
letter: and they were brought together at a moment when it 
was more than probable they must all disagree. For when sir 
Hew Wiu appoiuted to the command, sir Arthur was privately 
recommended to him by the minister, as a person to tvo 
employed with more than usual confidence; and this un¬ 
equivocal hint was backed with sudt an overbearing force 
by the previous reputation and recent exploits of the latter,, 
that it could not ful to produce somo want of cordiality. Sir 
Arthur could not do otherwise than take the lead in discus¬ 


sing affairs of which he had more than laid the foundation, and 
sir Hew would Iiavc forfeited all claims to independence iu 
his command, if he had not exercised the right of judging fur 
himself between the conflicting o]>inions of his predecessors. 

After receiving information upon the most important 
points, and toking a hasty view of the situation of 
the army,—although the wounded were still upon 
the ground, and the wains of the commissariat Nmative. 
employed to remove them,—sir Hew directed an 
advance on the 23rd. But, mth Burrard, he 
thought the matter perilous, requiring the concentration of 
all tbo troops and means, wherefore he persisted in bringing 
sir John Moore down to Maceira. Sir Arthur opposed this. 
The provisions on shore would not, he said, supply more than 
Mght or nine days' consnmption for the troops already at 
Vimieroi the counfry could furnish no assistmice; and the 
fieet was a {weearious resource, because the first of the galea 
common at that season of the year, would certainly send it 
from the ooMt, if it did not destroy a great portion of it. Sir 
B«w however thoi^ht the separation of the troops mewe 
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dftDgerous then the chance of distress from such ev’ents^ and his 

Proceedinaa embarrassing. The bishop of Oporto 

oftbe Court had failed in his promise of osBisting the troops 
ofinquiry. —gg indeed he did in all his 

promises—the artillery and commissariat vere ill supplied 
with mules and horses; the cavalry was a nullity; and the 
cueiny, with exception of his actual loss in killed and wounded, 
had suifered notliing ^om u defeat which dfd not deprive him 
of a single position necessary to his defence. 

While weighing this state of affairs, he was informed that 
Kellermon, bearing a dag of truce and escorted by a strong 
body of ^valry, was at the outposts to demand a conference. 
This wiis very unexpected; but Juuot after regaining Torres 
Vedrns had occujiied Mafra, and was preparing to fight again 
when he received intelligeuce that Lisbon u’as on the point 
of insurrection, whereupon he hastily sent a false account of 
the action to that dty, together with a rciuforccment for llic 
garrisou, and then consulted his generals as to further 
measures. It is au old amt sound remark that ' a council of 
war never fights,’ and Kcllerman’s mission was the result of 
the above consultation. He demanded a cessation of anns, 
and proposed tbe basis of a convention to evacuate For* 
tugal. Nothing could be more opj)ortuue, and sifHcw readily 
accepted the proposal. He knew, from an intercepted plan 
of openilloDS sketched by tb^ chief of the French engineers 
colonel Vincent, that Juuot possessed several stroug posi¬ 
tions in front of Lisbon; that a final retreat upon Almeida, 
or across tbo river upon KIvas, was considered a matter of 
course and easy of execution. Hence the proposed conven¬ 
tion was on unexpected advantage offered in a moment of 
difficulty: the only subject of consideration was the nature of 
the ariadea proposed ^ Kellerman. Sir Hew, neoessarily 
ignoruit of many details, had recourse to sir A. Welles!^, 
^ 0 , enlarged view of the question, coincided as io 

the policy of a convention, by whieb a strong I^nch army 
would be quietly got out of a country it bad complete iniUtary 
possessiMi & great mortd effect in favour of tbe genera! 
Cause proiW}ed;und an actual gun mode of men ahd tone 
for the finder prosecution of the war in BjHun. He obeemd 
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I’’. Tliafc a kingdom would be liberated wilb its for* 
trosaes and arsenals, and the excited population of the Fenin- 
irala might then be pushed forward in the career of opposition 
to France under the most fiaTourable drcunistances. 2^ The 
Spanish army of Estremaduro, containing the most effi¬ 
cient body of cavalry in the Peninsula, could be reinforced 
by four or fire thousand Sji&nish soldiers who were prisoners 
on board the vcsseli in the Tagus; it could tlien unite with 
the other patriot armies, when every addition of force must 
increase the eoufldcncc and forward the impulse which the 
victory of Baylen and the flight of Joseph had given to the 
Spaniards. 3®. Tlio sacrifice of lives to be expected in 
carrying the French positions in Portugal, all the rr ucc eaiajji 
difficulties of reducing the fortresses, and the of Uw Court 
danger of losing a communication vith the fleet, 
would be avoided by this measure, the result of which would 
bo complete as the most sanguine could expect from the long 
course of uncertain, unhealthy operations, which must follow 
a rejection. 

But while admitting the utility of the measure itself, he 
differed as to the mode of proceeding, and a lung discussion, 
in which Burrard took a part, followed the opening of Keller- 
maii’s mission. >Sir Arthur's first objectiem was, that in regard 
of form Kcllermon was only entitled to negotiate a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities. Sir Hew argued, that the policy and 
utility of the convention being recognised, it would be unwise 
to drive the French to the wall on a point of ceremony, and 
therefore accepted the proposition. The basis of a definitive 
treaty was then arranged, yet subject to the final approbation 
of sir Charles Cbtton, without whose concurrence it was not 
to be binding. 

The first four ortioles declared the fact of the armistice, the 
mode of proceeding, the line of demarcation, the positions of 
the two armies, including that of the Portuguese troops under 
Frcire. The fifth, declared the French were not to be 
prisoners of war; their persons and property, public or private, 
Were without any detainer to be trausportod to France. Sir 
Arthur objected to this article as affording cover for the 
id)s^ction of Portuguese property; but Kellerman said it was 
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to be thketi ki the fair sense of properly jtisti; obtained, and 
upon that assurance it was admitted. 

Article Otii, guaranteed from politico! persecution all Frendi 
residents, all snbjeets of powers in alliance with France, all 
Portuguese who had serred the inraders or become obnoxious 
for their attachment to them. 

Article 7th, stipulated for the ncuiralit^ of the port of 
Lisbon, as far as the Fussian fleet was concerned. At first 
Keilsrman proposed to have the Ilussian fleet guaranteed irom 
capture with leave to return to the Baltic, but tliis was 
peremptorily refused. Indeed, the Frencli JH^fotlator's only 
object was to entangle the HusMans in tlte French negotiation, 
that the former might, if the armistice should be broken, be 
forced into a co-operation. 

Sir Arthur strenuously opposed this article. Ho argucrl, 
that the interests of the two nations were not blendetl. Tliey 
stood in different relations towards the British army, and it 
was an important object to keep them separate, as the French 
general would, if pressed, leave the Russians to their fate. The 
British operations had not been so rapid and decisive as to 
enable them to capture the fleet before the question of neutrality 
<tould be agitated ; the right of the Tlussians to such protection 
was therefore undoubted, and it w^ desirable to admit it; 
because, independent of the chances of tbrir final capture, they 
would he prevented from retaining to the Baltic which in fact 
con.stituted their (mly point of interest when disengaged from 
the French: viewed as allies of the latter they became of great 
weight Finally, it was an affiiir concerning the Portuguese, 
Russians, and Briti^, the French hod no right to interfere. 
Sir Hew finding the discussion of this question tedious, end 
considering sir Charles: Cotton alone could finally decide, 
admitted the article as a farm, without acquiescing in its pro¬ 
priety. 

Article 8th provided, that guns of Frencli calibre, and the 
horses of the cavalry, were to be iranaported to France. 

Article .9th stipulated, that forty-eight hours' notice should 
be given of. a rupture. 

. This sir Artii« opposed. He considered it-unnoceBsary for 
the izd^rests of tlie British army, favoundde to the French; |l 
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liostilittM recommenced, tbe latter would have ibrtjr'Ciglit boura 
to make arrangemeuts for their defence, for tbe paaaage of tbe 
Tagus, for tbe cooperation of tbe Eussian fleet. Sir Hew (bought 
it was an absolute advantage to gain time for tbe prepmtions 
of tbo'Eritisb army, and for the arrival of sir John Hoore. 

An additional article provided, that all the fortresses held 
by tbe French, which had not capitulated before the 25tb of 
August, should be given up to tbe British. Tbe basis of u 
convention being thus arranged, Kellennui returned to bis 
chief, imd colonel Murray carried the proposed articles to tlie 
Kugliah adinintl. 

Previous to lauding, sir Hew liad received none of tbe letters 
addressed to him by sir Arthur Wellesley, had met do person, 
during bis voyage, from whom be coulc^ obt^ authentic infor- 
mntiou; and being at first occupied by tlm negotiations with 
Kellenuau was uninforiued of many details of importance. 
Thus he was totally ignorout of tbe existence of Bernardini 
Freire Andrada and liis Portuguese army; and was greatly 
surprised to receive a visit and formal remonstrance, against 
the convention from that functionary, the day after Kellenaau's 
dciwrture. It was difficult to manage this interview with pro¬ 
priety, because Andruda bad plausible objecrions; but bis 
remonstrances wero merely the commencement of ui intrigue 
to be explained hereafter. 

When the articles were shown to sir Charles Cotton he 
refused to concur, declaring he would conduct a separate treaty 
for tbe Eussiau ships. With this answer Murray returned on 
the 2‘ifch, haring first, in reply to a quMtion put by tbe French 
officer who accompanied him on board tlie Hibernia, declared, 
tliat nothing had passed between him and the admiral which' 
ought to preclude further negotiatiou. Sir Hew was uow 
urged by air Arthur to give uotioe without further explanation, 
that hostilirieB would recommence, leaving it to JunoC to 
renew propositions, if hs ch(^ to do so separately froiu the 
Eussiaos. Sir Hew, however, felt bound in 
honour by Murray’s observation to tho Frendi of tiu Court 
officer, not to ^ke the advantage, He likewise 
felt disindiaed to rdinquisb a negotiation, which, from certain 
rircumstances,be deemed upon the point of bring crowned with 
YOU i. ^ 
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«uooQ5& i%tbcra/oiY;(lcsi)atchod'Uim«yto.l4(iboo,tovU)form 
of tb<i' admiral's otgectk)o> and give notice of tiie Coaso* 
quent rapture of aimisUce. Colonel Muiray was mcfre- 
ovcr empowered to enter into and conclude a deSnitire 

Proeced'm basis, and meanwhile the wholl^anny 

of Uw Court was pushed forward to Bamallial. Sir John Moore’s 
eflcqmiy. landed at Maceira Bay, yet the order 

to repair there did not reach them until sercral regimeuts Jiod 
been disembarked in the Mondego, and the re-shipping of 
those, togethtf with contrary winds, caused a delay of four 
days. At Maceira also, great difficulty and sonic loss was 
Bustained. in getting on shore, an operation only cilected by 
five days of iuccasaut exertion on the part of tlic navy; the 
boats were constantly swamped by the surf, and not more than 
thirty remained lit for service at the conclusion. 

On tho 27th, information was received from Murray that 
a fresh treaty was in agitation upon au admissihio basis, and 
next day, the 28th, the army took a new position at Torres 
Ve<Iras. Duriug these events Lisbon was vehemently agitated. 
Ho]}e and fear were minified by tho obscurity of afiairs, and 
the contradictory news spread by tho French aud by the Por¬ 
tuguese excited joy or grief almost to frenxy. Junot made 
every effort to engage Siniavin in the negotiation, aud the 
latter, necessarily forced to put his ships iu a guarded attitude, 
contributed powerfully to aontrol the populace, and give 
strength to an opinion inaustriously sjircad, that ho would 
nuihe common eause with the French. Nevertheless he gave 
early notice that he would treat separately, and the French 
being thus left to themselves, brought all the machinery of their 
di|doinatic subtlety into play, with a view to amend their posi¬ 
tion. Thus among other ^emes, Junot opened a separate com- 
imiuicatiou with sir Hew Daliymple, when Murray, investe<l 
with full ixiwers, was engaged in daily conferences with Keller* 
nian; and the.difficalty of coming to a oonclusion, was increased 
by the Bu^ndon and jealousy incident to such a singular trans- 
ttotlou, where two foreign nations were seen bargaining, one of 
them honestly, for the goods and interests of a third, yet scarcely 
luitting even at the existcnco of the latter. The French being 
the weakest wefe most subtle, end to protect vUuI quesUojs 
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advanced extravagant claims. The Portnguese leaders, no 
longer feariog a defeat, protested against the convration, passed 
I the lino of demarcation, fired on the French patr<dea and 
monapod Lisbon from the side of Suntarem. Tliis movement 
and the attack on the patroles wore promptly disavowed by 
sir Hew; yet they kept suspicion awake, and the misunder- 
standings arose at last to such a height, that Junot, seeming 
for a moment to recover his natural energy, threatened to burn 
the public establishments and make hia retreat good at the 
expense of the city: a menace which nothing could prevent 
him from executing. However a definitive treaty was finally 
concluded at Lisbo% on the 30th, and soon afterwards ratified 
in form. 

This celebrated convention, improperly calletl of Cfcitru, 
consisted of twenty-two ori^ol and three 8U]>pIementary 
articles, upon the expediency of many of which sir Artliur 
Wellesley and the commandcr-in-chief disagreed; but os their 
disagreement had reference to details, not the general principle, 
the historical importance is null. An informality on the part 
of Junot caused some delay in the ratification of tbo instru¬ 
ment, yet the British army marched to take the position near 
Lisbon, assigned to it by the llth article. On the road, sir 
Hew met two Bussian officers, charged to open a separate 
n^otiation for the Buseian squadron, bnt bo refused to receive 
their credcntuls, and referred them to air Charles Cotton. 
Tims bafi9ed in an attempt to carry on a double treaty, for u 
naval one was already commenced, Siniavin, whose conduct 
appears to have been weak, was forced to come to a conclusion 
with the English admiral. At first he claimed the protection 
of a neutral port, but singly he possessed none of that weight 
winch ciroamstanccs had given him before tiie convention. 

1 Te was answered, that the British flag waved on tlie forts 
at the mouth of the Tagus j and this was trne, for the third 
and forty-second regiments, nnder general Beresford, having 
t.'<ken possession of them in virtne of the convention, had 
iinjirop^yjioiatcd the British colours. Foiled hy this pro¬ 
ceeding, the justice of which is somewhat doubtful, Siniaviu 
agreed to surrender upon the following terras. 

The Bussiau ships, with their sails, stOTCS, &c., were to 

l3 
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be held by England, as u depoait, until six nioutlis after llio 
conclusion of a peace between the two gOTemments of the 
contracting parties. 

2°. The admiral, officers, and seamen, without any restric- 
fJon as to tbeir future services, were to he transported to 
Russia at the expense of the British govemment. 

Two additional articles were, subsequently to the ratification 
of the original treaty, proposed by the Russians and assanted 
to i)y the English admi^. The first stipulated tliat tho 
imperial flag should be displayed even in tho British harbours, 
a!^ long 08 the Russian admiral rem^ed on board. Tiie second 
p^o^ided tliat the ships and their stores should be delivered at 
tlic n])pointed time in the same state u when surrendered. 

The rights of the Portuguese were not referred to, 
Tm ^'*** Charles Cotton was justified in that point 

by his instructions, which authorized him to m^e 
prize of the Russian fieet. Siuiavin thus suffered all the 
inconvenience of hostilities and the sliame of striking his 
colours, without having violated iu any manner the relations 
of amity in which his nation stood with regard to Portugal. 
On the other hand, for the sake of a few old and decaying 
ships, the British ministers made an injudidous display of 
contempt for the independence of their ally,—for with singular 
inconsistency, they permittol the officers and crews, the real 
Htrcngtii of the squadron, return to the Baltic, although 
scarcely a year had elapsed, since the national character had 

been defiled iu that quarter to suppress a navy 
inimical to Orest Britain. This inconsistency 
belonged wholly to the ministers; for the two 
origmal articles of the treaty only were con¬ 
firmed them, and they were copied from the 
Admiralty instructions delivered to sir Clinrlca 
Cotton four months previous to the transaction, 
Yet that officer, by the very men who had framed 
those instructions, was with matchless effiroiitery- 
rebuked for having adopted a new prindple 
maritime surrender t 

On the 2nd of September head quarters were estaUished at 
Qyeru, the right of the army occupied.the fp^ at the mouth 
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of the river, the left rested on the heights of Bellaa. The 
Frendi concentrated in Lisbon with piqueU and 
guards as if in front of the enemy, and at night 
the seutri^ firod upon whoever approaclied their i>ost8; the 
police disbanded of their own accord, and the city became a 
scene of turbulence, anarcliy and crime. Notwithstanding the 
presence of their enemies, the inhabitants testified their joy 
and evinced their vengeful feelings in a remarkable manner. 
They refused to sell any provisions,^ or to deal in any manner 
with the French; they sung songs of triumph in their hearing, 
and in their sight fabricated thousands of small lamps for the 
avowed purpose of ifluniinatlug the streets at their departure; 
the doors of many houses occuined by the troops were mocked 
in one night; men were ol>seiTed bearing in their hats lists of 
Portuguese or Frenchmen designed for slaughter, and the 
quarters of Loison were threatened with a serious attack. Yet 
amidst all thisdisonler and violonce, general Travot and some 
others of the French army, fearlessly ami safely traversed the 
streets, unguarded save by the reputation of their just and 
liberal co;^uct when in power, a fact extremely honourable to 
tlic Portuguese, and coucliuive of Loison's mis> 
conduct. Junot himself was menaced by an 
assassin, but he trented the oflTair with magnanimity, and in 
gcnerid he was respected although in a far less degree tluiii 
Travot. 

Dread of an explosion, which would compromise at once 
the safety of his army and the rity, induced the French general 
to luistcQ the period when an English division was to occupy 
the citadel and lake charge of the pnblic tranquillity. Mean- 
white emissaries from the junta of Oporto fomented the 
disposiriou of the populace to commit themselves by an attack 
upon tbe French ; the convention was reprobated, and endea¬ 
vours were fruitlessly made to turn the tide of indignation 
even against tbe English as abettors of the invaders. The 
judge of the people, an energetic but turbulent fellow, issued 
un inflammatory address, in which, calling for a suspension of 
tile treaty, he designated the French as robbers and insulters 
of religion. Hie Monteiro Mur, heading a rabble dignified 
frith tiw title of an army, took possession of &e sonth bank 
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of tlic Tiigus, and iseued a protcEt against the eourention, the 
execution of which he had the audacity to call upon elr Charier 
Cotton to interrupt, but the latter sent his communicati<» 2 s to 
sir Hew Dahymple, who treated tliem with the contemptuous 
indignation they merited. In the midst of this ooufuaion and 
intrigue, nr John Hope, appointed English commandant of 
Lisbon, took possession of Belctn castle the 10th, and of the 
citadel the 12tb, and by his firm and vigorous conduct abated 
the ]>ublie cficiTcsccnce, and repressed the disorders, which 
were great and gave facility for the commission of any villauy. 
Junot embarked the 13th. The first division of bis army 
sailed the 15Uij it wu followed by the second and. tlurd 
divisions, and on the 30tb, all the French, except the garrisons 
of Elvas and Almeida, were out of Portugal. 

Much trouble and contestation liad attended the execution 
of the convention. Lord Frohy, the English comnussipner, 
was joined by Beresford on the dth j but their united labours 
were scarify sufficient to accomplish a task, in the prosecution 
of which disputes hourly nrase. Anger, the cupidity of indi¬ 
viduals, and opportunity, combined to push the French beyond 
the hounds of decency; several gross attempts were made to 
appropriate property which no interpretation of the stipula¬ 
tions could sustain; the most odious being the abstraction of 
miuiuacripts and rare spedmens of natural history from the 
national museum, and tlieSnvasiou of the dqjoaito publico, 
or funds of money awaiting legal decision for tlieir final appro¬ 
priation. Hose dishonest attempts were clieckcd with a 
s(ro:;g hand, and at last, a committeo representing the throe 
riiitions was appointed by the commissioners on both sides. 
'L'jicir office was to investigato complaints, and do justice by 
seizing upon all contraband hagg«^JC embarked by tbe French; 
u nieosure atteuded with excellent effect. It must however 
bo obi^crvcii, that the loud complaints and violence of the Por¬ 
tuguese, and the inachinations of tlte bishop of Oporto, seem 
to have excited tho suspicions of tlie Bntisli and influenced 
them more than the real facts warranted: the national cha¬ 
racter of the Portuguese was not then undmtood, nur tbe 
ei^iit to which they fabricated falsehoods generally kimwu, 

Party writers have hot been wanting since to ex^|{;cnte 
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the grounds of compliunt. The ihiglish have imputed framl 
and evasions of the most disliononrahle kind to the French; 
the latter have retorted by accusations of gratuitous iusult 
and breach of faith, inasmuch as their soldiers, when on board 
the British ships, were treated with cruelty in order to induce 
them to desert. It cannot be affirmed that all tlie error was 
on one side, yet it appears consonant to justice that as the 
French were originally aggressors and acting for their oivn 
interest, while the British interfered only for the protco* 
tion of the Portuguese, indecorous zeal on the part of the 
latter was more excusable than in their oj»ponents. The 
British commissioners acquitted Junot of any personal impro¬ 
priety; and lus public orders, denouncing severe girn.’Dni- 
punishments for such malpractices, corroborated ' rympit-'j 
this testimony; yet Kcllennan, in hU communis court 
cations with sir Hew, did not scruple to insinuate Jnqo'n'- 
matters to the duke’s disadvantage. The British commander’s 
personal good faith and scrupulous adherence to justice, liave 
however ne\’cr been called in question. 

To define the rights of each side, it is proper that the ori¬ 
ginal rights of the French should be separated from those 
acquired under the convention. Much of the clamour ogmnst 
the authors of the treaty sprung from confounding those essen¬ 
tially distinct points. Conquest being the sole foundation of 
the first, defeat if complete extiuguishedtbemj if incomplete, 
nullified a port only. Junot was not entirely conquered, 
and had lost nuno of his rights of conquest, but agrc>'\l to 
cxcliange an insecure tenure of the whole for the secure tenuro 
of a part. With respect to the latter, restitution of plunder 
made anterior to the couvoution was out of tho question. If 
officially made, it was part of tho rights of couquest bargained 
for by the convention; if the produce of private rapacity, to 
what tribunal could the innumeruble claims for restitution; 
which would follow such an article, be referred! The terir4ii 
of the convention were the ri^ita of each iiorty; there were 
no other. If an army surrenders at discretion, tlie yictorf 
may say with Brenuus, Woe to the vanquished, but a conven¬ 
tion implies some weakness mid must be weighed in the scales 
pnuleuce, not those of justice. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bebnardiu FasiBK's interview with air H. Dalt^mple at 
Vimiero has been noticed aa tbe commencement of on intrigue. 
He oppoaed tbe ormiaticc then, uatensibl; on general grounda, 
but really, aa air How thought, becauae tbe biabop and junta 
of (){>orto were not named in tbe instrument; and be left one 
Ayroa Pinto de Souza to protect Portuguese interests. Souza 
M’as soon afipriaed that a definitive convention was being 
negotiated, and be and Freire were invited to state their views. 
Neither of them replied, but when the treaty was concluded 
they clamoured loudly. The Britiah, who were only auxiliaries, 
lliey said, were treating with tiie French for Portuguese 
interests, and had concluded a conventiou which protected 
the enemy from the punialiments due to rapine and cruelty. 
It was more favourable than the relative strength of the parties 
w'airuotcd; no notice was token of the Portuguese govern* 
nient, nor of the native army ifi the Alemtejo; men obnoxious 
to the nation for aiding tbe invaders, were screened from 
vengeance; and the fortresses were bargained for os if they 
upjiertained to the English nm>y, which would give jealousy to 
Spiiin as well as Portugal, would injure the general coum^ niul 
enable French emissaries to create disunion. They dwelt also 
upon the Importance tbe native forces, the strength of tbe 
insurrection, and in«nuatod that separate operations were 
likely to be carried on notwithstanding tbe treaty. 

Noble Words-dien 'eover pitiful deeds. This remonsbauce, 
apparently springing from tbe feelings of a patriot whoso heart 
was ulcoataA hy tbe wrongs of his country, was but a cloak 
for miseratie interested intrigue The bishc^ Oporto, a 
meddling ambitious priest, had early conoeived the project of 
placing himself at the head of the lasnitectlonal aathorities, 
and trauaferring the seat of government from lAsbOn to 
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Oporto. He espeeied g^reat oppoflitioo, and tliought by in- 
Yeiglmg the English commanders to coantenance his pretensions, 
ho might, with the md of Fmre’s force and liis own influence, 
succeed. With this -view he wrote to air Charles Cotton, the 
4th of August, in which was enclosed, as his letter described 
it, ‘Tlie form of government with which they, the junta of 
Oporto, meant to govern Portugal when the city of Lisbon 
should be free from the French.’ This missive and its enclo¬ 
sure wore by sir Arthar placed with other public documents 
in the hands of sir Hew when ^e lat^ first landed iit 
Maceiro. Tho document itself declared that ‘Tho body of 
government had taken tho glorious resolution of restoring the 
Portuguese monarchy in all its extent, and of recovering the 
crown of Portugal for its lawful sovereign, Juan VI., their 
prince.' But this glorious resolution was burdened with 
many forms and restrictions; and, although the junta professed 
an intention to re-establisit a regency, they declaFe<.l, ‘ that if 
this new regency should be interrupted by a new invasion of 
the French, or by any oOter tiling, the junta would immediately 
take the government on itself, and exercise tlte authority and 
jurisdiction which it had done ever since its institution.' 

Thus prepared for some cabal, sir Hew replied to l^rcire's 
remonstrance, ‘ That if the government of Portugal Imd not 
been mentioned in the treaty, neither bod that of England, nor 
that of France,—the convention was purely military, and for 
the jirescnt concerned only the commanders iu the field. With 
regard to the fortresses, and to the British army being an 
auxiliary force, the first was a measure of military precaution, 
and the latter in no way rendered doubtful by any act w’hicli 
had been committed. He was instructed by his government to 
md in restoring the prince reg^t of Portugal to his lawful 
rights without secret or interested moriv^; the Portuguese 
general had been invited to assist In the negotiations, and if 
ho had not done so, tho blame rested with himself.’ To tliis 
might have been justly added, that Freirc by withdrawing Ida 
troops at tita most critical moment of the caiu)>aigu, had dis« 
entitled himself to assume a high tone towards those be had 
60 disgncefally deserted in the hour of danger. He was 
lilcneea this answer j but the English general was soon 
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taught that the hi^op and his coadjutors) however incapahift 
of great affairs, were subtle plotters. 

In Ills first interview with Bemardim, sir Hew had said, ‘ uo 
goveruiuent la^vfuIl 7 representing the prince regent existed in 
Portugal.’ This was true, for an independent junta was like¬ 
wise established in Algarv6j and the regency,'iDveste<\ by the 
prince witli supreme au tliority, was dispersed and partly in tite 
power of JuQot Tlus observation, so adverse to tbe prelate's 
views, was transmitted to him by Frcire, together with a c<.»iiy 
of the armistice; knd tbe bishop knew that document had 
been rendered null by sir C. Cotton, and a definitive convention 
differing materially from it, was beiug concluded; but keeping 
Bileii( on that matter, he forwarded a copy of the armistice to 
Da Souza, Portuguese minister in London, accompanied wl^h 
invectives and misrepresentations. Souza placed the copy and 
the hislio])'s letter before the secretaiy of state, Mr. Camiiug, 
and delivered an official note, in wliich, adopting tbe idcfs of 
the ])relttto and junta, be spoke of them as the representatives 
of his sovereign, and the supreme po^Ycr in Portugal. But 
the intriguing efforts of tbe party were uot confined to formal 
communications with the ministers. The <laily press teemed 
with invectives agfunst the English generul, and cx-parte state¬ 
ments, founded on the provisions of an armistice never 
concluded, were {tdmed upon.a public ahvays hasty in judging 
of Bucli matters; thus a prejuiiicc against the convention was 
raisetl before either tbe terms or the events which led to it, 
were known. For sir Hew had neglected to transmit iufurma- 
tiim to Ids government until fifteen days after the comiricncc- 
nvent of the treaty, and the ministers, unable to contradict or 
explain any nf Souza’s assertions, were placed in a mortifying 
situation which dispc«ed them to take a discontenlod view of 
the real treaty. The bkhop pretended to know nothing of ihft 
convention, hence the silence of Freire during the negotiation; 
b\it once concluded, a clamour was raised in Portugal similsr 
to that excited in England, and both nations appeared to bo 
equally indignAht at the conduct of the general vriien in fact 
his proceedings were unknown to either. 

^befte were other than Portuguese ooadjutors. The baron 
Too .Deeken, a Hanov^ian officer ^ployed as a milkaiy- 
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ageafc at Oporto, was enbjoct to sir Hew Dalrymple’s orders; 
but he was also to coramumcate directly with tbe secretary of 
state is England. He arrived at Oporto the I7tb August, 
and the same ereuiug, in concert with the bishop, concocted a 
project admirably adapted to forward tbe views of the latter. 
They agreed that the prelate was the fittest head of the govern' 
meut, and as he could not, he said, quit Oporto, that the seat 
of govemiQ^t ought to be transferred to Uiat city. Two obsta¬ 
cles to this arrangement were foreseen. 1°. The princo regent 
had nominated a regency, and left full instructions for the 
filling up of vacancies arising from death or other causes. 
2° Tbe people of Lisbon and the southern provinces would 
certainly resist any change in tbe seat of government., To 
obviate riicso difficulties. Von Dccken wrote largely in com- 
mondotiou of the proposed urraugeiucut, villifying the conduct 
of the regency, and urging sir Hew to sanction Appendix, 
the ambitious project, and employ the British 
troops to control the people of Lisbon should they op;>ose the 
bishop’s plans. To conciliate the members of the regency it 
was proposed to admit some in tbe new government, and- 
Fraiicisco Noronha, Fnincisco da Cuuha, tbo Moiitciro* Llor, 
and the prlucijnil Castro, were named as tbo only men faithful 
to their sovercigu. Tlie last bad been minister of worship 
under tlie French, aud was therefore uufiiitbful; but be was 
balf-brodier to the bishop, Castro being legitimately born. 
Under pretext of sparing the feelings of tbe {leople of Lisbon, 
it was farther proposed, to appoint a Portuguese commandant 
subject to the British governor, yet with a native force under 
his orders to conduct all matters of poUre ; and the bishop took 
the oreasion to recommend a particular general for that office. 

Civil dissension and all its evils were foretold as the certain 
consequences of rejecting this plan; but wr Hew’s answer 
was peremptory and decisive. He reprimanded Von Decken, 
aud put au end to tbe bishop’s hopes of support from tbe 
British army. This second repulse completed the mortification 
of the prelate and his junta, and they set no bounds to their 
Ndolence. Efforts were made to stimulate the populace of 
Lisbon to attack both French and En^iah, in the hope tliat 
tbe terrible scene wmild eventually prevent the re-e6tablult> 
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mcQt of the old regency, and render the transfer of goremment 
to Oi>orto an easy task. Hence the outrageous conduct of the 
Jlonteiro Mot and of the judge of the people, and the former’s 
insolent letter callbg upon sir (Iharles-Cotton to intermpt the 
execution ofthe convention. The people at large, however, took 
little intere.st in these factions, for on the 3rd of September, sir 
Hew received instructions from home, relative to the formation 
of a new regency, entirely at variance adth the plan arranged 
between the bishop and Von Decken, and no difficulty attended 
tlie execution. But here, as in the case of the Sicilian prince, 
we are arrested by the singularity of the transaction. General 
Charles Stewart, brother of lord Costlereagh, was the bearer 
of V'on Deckea's first letter; he would not knowingly have 
lent himself to an intrigne subversive of his brother’s views 
uH ex]>]uiiied in the official instructions sent to sir Hew; 
neither is it likely Von Decken should plunge into such a 
delicate and important affair in one hoar after Iiis arrival at 
0{K>rto, if he bad not been secretly authorised by some member 
of the English cabinet 4re we then to seek for a clue to 
these mysteries, in that shameful Machiaveliau policy which 
soon kfterwards forced lord CosUerec^'h to defend his public 
measures by a duel f 

The usual fate of plans laid by men more cunning than wise, 
attended the bishop of Oporto’s projects; for a moment he 
rendered the convention of Sintra odious to the Portuguese, 
hut that people soon acknowledged with gratitude the real scr* 
vices of the English anny, and exulted in a treaty which freed 
ApiJendix. tbeir country from the invaders. Well might 

23. they exult to see twenty-five thousand bold aud 
skilful soldiers^ relnctantly quitting tbe strongholds of the 
kingdom, and tnaintetning the haughty air of an anny capable 
on the slighteeft provpcatlon, of again seeking the decision ctf 
battle. l^Poftnguose people were contented, but the Spanish 
general Qalloazo appears to have favoured the views of tbe 
0])orto faction. Detachmeuta of bis troops, and of Portnguese 
refugees, principally from tbe noitheni provinces and com- 
muded 1^ a ^niard, were acting in opnjaaeUon with the 
Intwgeots of the Alezntejo, bnt disputes arose between the two 
nii^oixs; for Spaniaids treating Portagal as a conqQe^ 
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couutrjr, denied tlie authority of general Leite, wlio was not 
of the bishop’s party, and insulted him |)ersoaalIy: they even 
seized his military chest at Oampo Mayor, and in Appendix, 
all things acted with the utmost riolenoe and 
rapacity. 

OalluEZO himself was required by his own ^vernment to 
join the Spanish armies concentrating on the Ebro. Instead 
of obeying, he collected his forces near EItss, and when ho 
heard of the cooTention inrested La]ip|)e and denied its validity 
as affecting that fort. Qirod do Novillard commanded the 
French garrison, and he had compelled the inhabitants of Blvas 
to shut their gates against the Spaniards and 8Ui>pIy him daily 
with provisions; Galluazo’s proceedings were therefore mani¬ 
festly absurd, and his attacks were confined to a trifiiug 
bombardment, the utmost damage sustained being the knocking 
away the cornices and chimneys of the governor’s house, the 
only part not protected by bomb, proofs of the finest masomy. 

Lord Butghersh, appointed to communicate with the S])anis]i 
troops in Portngal, gave Galhizxo, early in September, a copy 
of tile convention, and told him the troops of his nation, con¬ 
fined on board the hulks at Lisbon, were by tliat treaty 
released, and would bo clothed, armed, and seat to Catalonia. 
Sir Hew also wrote to him on the 5th of Beptem^r, repeating 
this iutelUgeuce, and requesting him to withdraw Ins men 
from the Alemtejo where they were living at tbo expense of 
the people. Qalluzzo took no notice of dtbor oommuuicatlon. 
Pretcniling be had o|>ened his fire against Lalippc before the 
date of the wnveution, and no third party had a right to 
interfere, ho would grant no terms to the garrison, nor j-cr- 
mit any but Portuguese to enter the fort. Yet at this ]nouir.'..t 
the Spanish amiics on the Ebro were laaguislil^ for cavalr; 
which he alone possessed; and Oirod, despising his effort'), 
avowed an intention, if the fate of the French army at Lisbon 
should render such a step advisable, to blow up the works nud 
march openly through the nudst of Qalluzzo’s troops. 

Colond Ross was finally detached with tho 30th regiment 
to receive the fort from Girod, and to escort the gan'ison to 
Lialion under terms of the convention. He sent a fiag of 
trsco by major Oolbome, who was also famished with an 
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autograph letter from Kcllerman, and was received wth 
©vility. Girod would not, however, yield his post without 
more complete proof of the authenticity of the treaty, and 
proposed to send a French officer to Lisbon. He did not 
nffcct to disbelieve Colborne’s information, but he would not 
surrender while a doubt capable of being removed was attached 
to the transaction; and so acting, he did well and like a good 
soldier. General D’Arcy, commanding the Spanish investing 
force, granted a truce of six days for tho journey of the officei's 
appointed to go to Lisbon; yet on their return it was not 
without great difficulty and delay they were permitted to com- 
nnmicatc* with Girod; and no argument could prevail upon 
Galluzro to rclin^^uish tho siege. Wherefore, after a wann 
correspondence, sir Hew oislered Hope to advance with a con¬ 
siderable body of troops, and if pushed to extremity, to force 
the Spaniard to desist. 

GalluzEo’s conduct was preposterous. He put aside tho 
convention by which bis nation profited, *bo 
insulted and injured the Portuguese who desired 
his absence, and be set at unugbt bis own govern- 
ir.ent. For be pretended to net under the junta of Seville, 
and an accredited agent of that junta, l.inguna, was then at 
Lisbon reccing the Spanish soldiers liberated by that con¬ 
vention which be rejected, receWng also money and arms and 
British vessels to cany tbertf to Catalonia. One more peace¬ 
able effort was made to persuade Galluzzo, and avoid violent 
measures productive of misebiet Colonel Graham repaired 
upon tho Sdth of September to Bndajns, and his arguments 
backed by the approach of the powerful division under Hope, 
were finally jmooes^l ; Oirod evacuated the forts, wd bis 
garrison proeiided to Lisbon escorted by the 52nd regiment. 
The French and British troops agreed v'ery well together, 
btiiving only in the "rigour and military order of their marches; 
but the Swiss and French soldiers £d not accord, and many 
of the latter wished to desert. At Lisbon the whole were 

embarked, and the transports being detailed for 
iocS^ some' time, major dc B^ot, an officer of the 

' desert, whb were afterwards received into the 
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British service. Girod complaiuc^ of this as a breach of faith, 
and it an equivocal act, jet one common to all armies, luid 
if done siroplj bj persuasion, excusable. 

Alm^da now surrendered, and the French marched to Oporto, 
and were going to embark, when the populace would have 
slain them if great exertions had not been mode bj the British 
oiHccrs to prevent that detestable crueltj; the English escort 
was weak, jet resolute to sustain its honour, and would have 
fired upoD the multitude if tho circumstances had become 
desperata Nevertheless, several French soldiers were assas¬ 
sinated, and in spite of opposition their baggage was landed 
and pillaged, the excuse being, that churcli plate .was to be 
found amongst it, an accusation easilj mode, difficult to be 
disproved to the satisfaction of a violent mob, and hkclj 
enough to be true. This tumult shows with wliat fadlitjmcn 
adapt tiiemselvcs to circuinstauces, and regulate their most 
furious passions bj tlio scale of self-interest In Oporto the 
suAcring from the invasion was trifling, compared to the 
misery endured at Lisbon, vet tho inlmbitants of the former 
were much more outrageous. In Lisbon the persons who 
liad inflicted the w(wet evils upon the people were daily 
ekpused, more or less, to violence and Buffered none. In 
Oporto, men until that moment unseen of the multitude were 
hu^ly rescued from its frantic revenge. In both eases fear 
regulated the degree of hatred shovra, and hence we may con¬ 
clude that national insurrections will never successfully resist 
an organised force, unless the mechanical courage of discipline 
be grafted upon the first entliusiosm. 

‘l^liile the vexatious correspondence with Galluzzo was 
going on, sir Hew Dairymple ‘ renewed hia intercourse witii 
Castahos and prepai'cd to prosecute the war in Spain. The 
Si)aDish prisoners, four thousand in number, had been sent 
to CatAlonia, and the British army was cantoned in tho 
Alemtejo along the road to Badajos; some staff^ officers were 
despatched to examine the roads through Beira, with a view 
to a movement on that line also, and general Anstmthcr was 
sent to AlTueida to arrange a pasiiago for the army, if it should 
enter Spain that way. Lord William Bentinck was employed 
id Madrid, to rommqmcate with the Spanish generals and tiie 
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central junto, and to arrange the beat line of march the mode of 
providing magazines and the plan of campaign. But in the 
midst of these affairs, and before the garrison of Elvas arrived 
nt Lisbon, sir Hew Dolrymple was called heme to answer 
for his conduct relative to the convention. The command 
then devolved upon sir Harry Burrard, but he dso, after bold* 
ing it a short time, was recalled to abide the fury of the most 
outrageous and disgraceful puldic clamour ever excited by 
the falsehoods of venal political writers. Sir John Mooro 
remained in command. 

The editors of the English daily ]>ress, adopting all the 
misrepresentations of the Portuguese minister, had judged the 
silence of government to be the consequence of its dissatisfac¬ 
tion'at the convention, and broke forth with such a torreut of 
rabid malevolence, that right and justice were overborne, and 
the voice of truth stifled by their obstreperous cry. Many of 
the ])uhUc paj)cr8 were printed with mourning lines around 
the text which related-to Portuguese affairs; all called for 
punishment; some talked of death to the guilty before it was 
possible to know if any crime bad been committed; tbe infamy 
of the convention was tbe universal subject of conversation; 
a general madness prevailed, and, like tbe Athenians after the 
Bea-iiglit of Arginuse, the English people, if their laws hud 
permitted, would-have capitally condemned their Tictoriona 
generals. To satisfy the raging multitude a coiiH of inquiry 
was directed to assemble at Chelsea and iuvestignto the tians- 
actions relating to the armistice and the definitive conv^tion. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, wr Harry Burrard, sir Hew Dalrymple, 
and most of the other generals engaged at Vimiero, were 
called before Hj a minute investigation of all tbe drcumstauoea 
took place, and a detailed report terminated with a declaration, 
that no furi^ judicial minsures seemed to be called for. 
This was not eatis&ctory to the government. The memben 
of the court .were requirad to state acparately, whether they 
Improved or^sapproved of the armUtioe and oonvenrion. Four 
approved, three disapproved of the convention; and among' 
the latter was lord Moira, who fumiabed a eriticism, laboured, 
Int not touching the pith of the question. The prooeedinge 
of the board woe dispassionate and io^iartiid, but the rqxat 
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was iwt luminous; a tiling to be regretted, because tlie rank 
and reputation of the members were sufficiently greet to ^ure 
them from the revenge of party, and they were fevourtibly 
placed for giving a severe and Just rebuke to popular injustice. 

Thus ended the last act of the celebrated convention of 
Ciutra, the very name of which will always be a signal record 
of the ignorant and ridiculous vehemence of public feeling. 
The armistice, the negotiatious, the couvention, the excuiUion 
of its provisions, were commenced, conducted, concluded, nt 
the distance of thirty miles from Ciutra, with which place tlicy 
Itad not the slightest connexion, political, military, or Iocs). 
Yet lord Byron has song, tliat the convention was signed in 
the marquis of Marialva’s house at Cintru; and the author of 
the ‘Diary of au Invalid,' improving upon the poet's Ais* 
covery, detected the stains of ink sj^ih by Junot upon the 
occasion! 

OnSBRVATlOKS. 

P. General Tbiebault nays, the scattered state of the French 
army in the beginning of August, rcudered its situation 
(lesperate, but the slowness of sir Arthur Wellesley saved it: 
otlicrs have accused him of rashness. Junot's troops were 
disseminated, yet to beat an army in detail, a general must lie 
acquainted with the country, well informed of his adversary's 
movements, and rapid in his own. But rapidity in war depends 
as mudi upon the experience of the troops as the energy of 
the chief. The Euglish army was raw, the staff and com¬ 
missariat novices, the artillery scantily and badly horsed, few 
baggage or draft animals were to be obtained in tbo country, 
aud there were only a hundred and righty cavalry mounted. 
tSucli iiupcdiraeiits arc nut to be removed in a imjment, and 
therein lies the difference betwixt theory and practice, between 
criticUiQ and cxmitioo. 

2®. To disembark the army without waiting for mnforee- 
meuts, was a bold, not a rasb meai^Te. Sir Arthur knew the 
French troops were scattered, although he was not aware of, 
the exact situation of each division ; the bishop of Oporto had 
promised him good ussbtanoe, and the Portuguese would have 
been thscouragt^ if he liad not landed. Weighing these cir- 

you I. M 
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cwmstanocs ho discmbarkod, and the event proved ho wae 
ngh^ He had full time to prepare hia army, hia marehea 
were metiiodical, he waa auperior in nuzobers to his eneiuy io 
each battle. His plans, characterized by a due inixturo of 
cntcrprice and caution, were not beyond his force, and yet 
capable of being enlarged vrithout inconvenience. 

.1”. In the action of Kori 9 a there was something to ccneui'c. 
Tim movement against Laborde's first position was well exe¬ 
cuted ; the subsequent attack against the heights of Zambu- 
geira was faulty; the march of Ferguson’s and Trnnt’s dinsions 
would have dislodged Laborde from that strong ridge without 
any attack on the front It is said sir Arthur so designed, 
but some mistake caused Ferguson to alter the direction of his 
mitveh from tlic dank to the centre. This, if true, does not 
excuse the error, the commander-in-chief being present at the 
attack in front, might have restruined it untii Ferguson had 
rocovei-cd the right direction; it is more proljublc sir Arthur 
cx])ected no vigorous resistance, and wishing to ])roBS tlie 
French in their retreat, pushed on the action too fast. 

4*’. Towards the dose of the day, the line of Loi-son’s march 
was in the power of the English general. If he had sent two 
thousand men to watch Laborde, left one thousand to protect 
the field of battle, and moved the remaining ten thousand 
against Loison, then at Qercal, eight miles distant, it is pro¬ 
bable tbo latter would baTje been surprised and totally defeated; 
at all events he could only have saved himself by a hasty 
retreat, which wonkl have broken Junot’s combinations and 
scattered bis army in all directions. 

5®. Sir Arthur Wellesley marched to Lourinham to cover 
the immediate lauding of bis reinforcement and stores, because 
a south-west wind would, in one night, have sent half the fleet 
on shore in a surf unequalled for fuiy; such indeed was the 
difficulty of a disembarkation, that a d^achment from the 
garrison of Fenich4 would have sufficed to frustrate it. The 
exi.stence of a French reserve, reported to be four thousand 
,.tnen, was known, its situation was unknown, and it might have 
been on tlie coast line; hence great danger to Anstruther if he 
Attempted a landing without hemg covered, greater still if he 
remained at sea. The reasons then for the march to Lourin- 
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liam were cogent, and OBtweiglicd the advantages of attackitig 
Loison; yet it Bcenis an error not to have occupied Torree 
Vedrae on the ISthj the disemharkation of Austrutlier’s force 
would have been equally secured, the junction of the French 
army impeded, and tlie consequent battle of Viinicro prevented. 

d**. It is just to applaud a gallant, although unsuccessful foe. 
The conddent manner in which Laburde felt for his enemy— 
the occupation of Brilos Obidos and Itori^a in succession, by 
wliich he gained time for Loison’s junction—the judgment with 
which he maintained the position of Borica—the obstinacy 
with which he defended the heights of Zambugeiro, were proofs 
of skill, and facility of command rarely attained. 

7^ Sir Arthur estimated Laborde's numbers at six thousand 
men, and this was corroborated by the infomintion sir A. Wci- 
gained from a wouuded French officer during the 
action. It is possible at Alcoba^a there might court ot 
have been so many, but in the action he could 
only have had five thousantl. It is difficult to judge nu enemy’s 
force by the eye, nearly impossible to do so when he is skil¬ 
fully posted, and, as in the present cast;, desirous of ajiiicaring 
stronger. Six Iniinlrcd men, sent on the 14th to Penich<>, 
and three companies cniployod on the 16th and 17th to keep 
open the communication with Loison by Bomlmral, Cadaval, 
and Segura, must be deducted from six thousand. Laburde 
after the convention, positively denied that be had so many. 
Tlncbault indeed says, only one thousand nine hundred were 
present under anus, but tltis assertion is inaccurate, and even 
injurious to the credit of Laborde, because it casts ridicule 
upon lus really glorious deed of arms. 

8®. To many officers the position of the British at Viiniera 
appeared weak from its extent, dangerous from its proxiniily 
to tlic sea, into which the army must have been driven if 
defeated. The last objection is well founded, aud shows how 
unsafe it is to neglect the principlee of art eveu for a moment. 
The ground was occupied as a tehiporarj' j'ost, without any 
view to fighting a battle, and the line of retreat by Lom-inham 
was for the sake of a trifling convenience left uncovered; sir 
Harry Burrard then stopped tlie movement projected by sir 
Arthur Welleslev for the Slst, and meantime Juuot took the 
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lead: had he been .suciKssful against the left, there vould have 
been no retreat fur the Bntish annj. The extent of the posi¬ 
tion, although considerable for a small army, was no cause of 
weakness, the line of coniinunicatiou from right to left was 
shorter and easier for the British defence than it was for the 
French sbtuck, and the morement was covered by the centre 
whicli was very strong. The only real defect was having no 
line of retreat. 

9®. The project of seising Torres Vedras and Mafra at the 
close of the battle, was one of those conceptions which distin¬ 
guish great generals, and it is harsh to blame sir Harry 
Burrard for not adopting it. Men are nut gifted alike, and 
had he not been confirmed in bis view by the advice of his staff, 
there was in the actual situation of aSairs ample scope for 
doubt: the facility of executing air Arthur’s plan was not so 
apparent on the field of battle as it may be in the closet. Tito 
French cavalry was numerous, uuharmed, full of spirit; upon 
the distant heights behind Junot, a fresh body of infantry had 
been discovered by Spencer, and the nature of the country 
jwevented any accurate judgment of its strcngtli being formed, 
tlie English gun-carriages were much shaken, and so badly and 
HCHiitily horsed, that it was doubtful if they could keep u])' 
with the infantry in a long march; the commissariat was in 
great concision, the native drivers were ilyiug with the country 
tr»ns}>ort; the Portuguese) troops gave no promise of utility, 
tuul the English cavalry was destroyed. To overcome obstacles 
in the pursuit of a great object is the ]iroof of a lofty genius: 
hut Murray’s and Clinton’s objections to the attempt, exone¬ 
rates sir Harry and places the vigour of sir Arthur Wellesley 
in a strung light. It was doubtless ill-judged of Burrard, coii- 
sidering the ephemeral nature of his command, to interfere at 
all with the dispCMtaons of a geueral who was in the full career 
of victory, and whose superior talents and experience were 
well known. But it excites indignation to find a brave and 
honourable veteran >>orne to the earth as a criminal, and 
assailed by the most puerile, shallow writers, merely because 
his mind was not of the Ligdiest class. Sir Arthur was the 
first to declare before the court of inquiry that sir Harry had 
tlecided upon fair military reasons. 
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i0^ Double Imes of operation are generally dleadvantagcoue 
and opposed to sound principles, but the expediency of landing 
Moore’s troops at the mouth of the Mondego and pushing them 
to Santarem was unquestionable; and the probable consequence 
of such a movement must bo considered ere sir Arthur 
Wellesley's foresight can be justly appreciated 
Lisbon, situated near the cud of a tongue of land Ijitig 
between the sea-coast and the Tagus, is defended to the north¬ 
ward by vast mountains, whicli rising in successive and nearly 
parallel ranges, end abrujttly on a line extending from Torres 
Vedras to Alhaudra on the'Tagus. They can only he passed 
at certain points by an army, and the intcntcctions of the dii- 
ferent roa«ls form so many strong positions. Moreovcr'the 
great mass of the Monte Junto, which appears to lead perpen¬ 
dicularly on to the centre of the firat ridge, stops short at a few 
miles distance, and sends a rugged shoot, called (he Sierra do 
Barragueda, in a BI^^tiIlg direction towards Torres Yedra-s, 
from which it is ouly divided by a deep defile. From this con¬ 
formation it results, that an army marching from the mouth 
of the Mondego to Lisbon, most either pass eastward of the 
Monte Junto and follow the line of the Tagus, or keep west¬ 
ward and come upon the position of Torres Vedras. 

If sir Arthur had adopted the first of these Imps, liis sub¬ 
sistence muBt.liave been drawn by convoys from the Mondego; 
the enemy's numerous cavalry would then have cut lus 
communications, and he would hove had to retreat, or force 
the positions of Alhaudra, Alverca, and Lnmiar, or Bellas, where 
the right is covered by the SaccaveiA creek, the left by the 
impassable Sierra doa lufienios. On the other line, Torres 
Vedras was to be carried, uiid then Mafra or Montechique, 
following the direction of Junot's retreat. If Mafra was 
forced, and it could not well bo turned, a line of march, by 
Oaasim and Quelus, upon Lisbon, would have.bcea opened to 
the victors. But that way, longer than the route tliruugh 
Montechique and Loures, would, while it led the Fnglish army 
equally away from the fleet, have entangled it among the 
fortresses of Ereceira, Si Antonio, Cascaes, St. Julian’s, and 
Belem. Supposing the Montechique to be forced, the position 
of Lumiar offered a third line of defence, and la^y, the 
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dtadc] and forts of Lisbon would have sufficed to cover the 

ft 

passage of the Tagus, and a retreat upon Elvos. would have 
been secure. 

Seruius difficulties therefore awaited a single line of opera¬ 
tions, and the double line was strictly scientific. For if sir 
John Moore, disembarking at the Mondego, bad marched first 
to Suntarem and then to Saccavem, he would have turned 
Torres Vedraa and Montcchique; and sir Arthur, on the other 
side, would have turned the Sierra dos Infieruoa by the road 
of Quelus. The French central Bituatiun would not have 
availed, J)ecau8e the distance between the British lines of 


raovuTneot would at first be more thau a day's march, and 
tlicfr near approach to Lisbon would have caused an insurrec¬ 
tion of the populace. Juuot must have abandoned the 
cajiital and fallen vigorously uj>on Moore with a view to over¬ 
whelm him and gain Almeida or Elvos; or have concentrated 
Ilia forces, and been prepared to cross tlio Tagus if ho lost a 
battle in front of Lisbon. In tbc first case, tlie strength of 
the Country afforded Moore every facility for resistance, and 
sir Arthur’s corps would have quickly arrived upon the rear 
of the French. In tlic ficcond case, Junot would have hod to 
fight superior numbers, with an inveterate populace in liis roar, 
and if, fcaritrg the result of such on encounter, ho liad crossed 
(he Tagus and pushed for J^vas, Moore could likewise have 
crossed that river, and hamsserl his retreat. It follows that 
to re-cinbark Moore’s army after it had landed at the Mondego 
and bring it down to Maceira Bay was an error wLicli, no 


Captain VuU 
teney Mol- 


convention intervening, might have proved fatal 
to the success of the campaign. And it was 


culm's Court 
of Inquiry. 


rendered more important by tlie danger incurred 
from the passage, for tlie transports were not sea¬ 


worthy, and tlM greatest part would linve perished had a gale 


of wind come oh from the south-west. 


11®. The project of seising Mafra by a rajiid march on the 
morning of the 21st, if successful, would have forced Junot to 
a hurried retreat by Enxara dos CaveHeiros upon Moutcchiqui^ 
at the risk of being attacked during Ms march; if be had. 
moved by the longer route of Runa and Sobral, the British 
army would have reached Lisbon before him. But Was it 
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posaibifi to gain ten miles in a march of sixteen^ was it 

s 

possible to evade an experienced general, who, being only six 
miles off, possessed a formidable cavalry which could neither 
be checked nor interrupted by the small escort of horse in 
the British camp} was it possible to avoid a defeat, during a 
flank march on a road intersected by a river and deep gullies, 
the beds of torroutsi The ripd adlierer to rules would say 
no, but air Arthur affirmed afterwards that certain circum¬ 
stances of ground would have rendered the operation suc¬ 
cessful. 

A night march is an obvious mode of effecting such an 
enterprise, not always the best where expedition is required. 
Great generals liave usually preferred ^e day-time, trusting 
to their skill in deceiving tlie enemy, while their army made a 
forced marcli to gain the object in view; thus, Turenne at 
Ijaudsherg, deccivcil the archduke Leopold in broad day-light; 
Casar, in a more remarkable manner, overreached Afrauius 
and Petricus near Lcrida, and Pompey at Asparagium. Nor 
were the circuinstmices at Vimicro unfavourable to sir Arthur 
AVcllesley. lie might have pushed some light troops, his 
cavalry, the marines of the fleet, the Portuguese auxiliaries, 
and a few field pieces, to the entrance of the defile of Torres 
Vedras before day-break, with orders to engage the Prench 
outposts and make demonstrations as for a general attack. 
This would have occupied the enemy while the main body, 
profiting from the womls and hollows through which the by¬ 
road to Mafra led, niiglit Iiave gmaed such a start as would 
have insured success. 

But suppose Junot, instructed by bis spies and patroles, 
or divining the intention of the Britisli general, held the 
niusking (Uvibion in clicck with a small force, while he nioTe<l 
by tbe Pueuto dc Jloll, or some other cross road, and there 
wore several, against the flauk of the English entangled 
among hollows and torrents. What would have been the 
result] History points to Cond6 and tJie battle of Seuef. 
It could however be no ordinary general who conceived such 
a project Success would have ranked sir Arthur among the 
eniineut commanders of the world, though he had never 
performed any other exploit * The statue of Hercules, cast 
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by Lysippus, w&s only a foot bigb; yci,' says Pliny, 'it 
expressed the muscles aQ<l bones of tlic hero more grandly 
tlian the colossal figures of other artists.’ 

12°. So many circumstances sway the judgment of on ofBcer 
in the field, which do not afterwards appear of weight, that 
caution should guide animadversion on an unfortunate 
commander j nevertheless, Junot's faults dunng this campaign 
were too glaring to be mistaken. He lingered too long at 
Lisbon; he was undecided; he divided his army unneces¬ 
sarily; he discovered no skill on the field of battle. The 
landing of the English jras a crisis, and he had only two 
points to consider. Could the French forces under his coiu- 
luand defend Portugal without assistance! If not, liuw could 
it best aid Napoleon’s general plans against the Peninsula? 
The first point could not be ascertained without a battle; the 
second required the army to keep concentrated to preserve 
A retreat on Spain, leaving for the British troops the sieges of 
Elvas and Almeida. If the two plans liad been incompatible, 
the last was preferable to fighting in a country universally 
hostile: but they were not incompatible. 

Junot's pivot of movements was Lisbon. He had to fall 
npon the English army, without resigning that capital to tho 
Portuguese insurgents. He could not do the first without 
using the great mass of his forces, nor avoid the last without 
skilful management and great'rapidity. The citadel and forts 
abovit Lisbon enabled a small force to control tlic populace, 
and resist the insurgents of the Alemtejo for a few days; the 
Tlussian admiral, although not hostile to the Portuguese, was 
forced by his fear of tho English to preserve a gumded atti¬ 
tude, and did materially contiibute to awe the multitude, who 
looked upon him os an enemy. Hic ships of war fitted out 
by Junot, were floating fortresses requiring scarcely any gar¬ 
risons, yet efficient iastruments to control the city without 
ceasing to be receptacles for the Spanish prisoners end maga¬ 
zines for powder and arms, which might otherwise have fallen 
into the power of the populace. Instead of delaying so long 
ill the capital, troulding himself about tho assemblage at 
Alcaoer do Sal, and detaching Laborde with a weak division 
to corer the march of Loison, Junot should have taken tlie 
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most vigorous resolutions in respect to Lisbon. Abandoning 
tbe left bank of the Tagus, witli exception of Palmela and tUo 
Bngio, necessary to the safety of bU shipping, be should have 
seized hpon the principal bimilies of the capiftt as hostages, 
threatened to bombard the city if refractory; and leaving only 
the garrisons of the citadel, forts, and ships, behind liim, 
he should have proceeded, not to Leiria which was too near 
tbe enemy io be a secure point of junction with lx)ieon, but 
to Bsntarem, where botli corps might have united without 
danger or fatigue. 

General Thomieres, meantime, putting a sroall garrison in 
Fenich4, could have watclicd the movement of the British 
general, and thus from eighteen to twenty Uiousand men wauld 
have been assembled at Suntarem by the 13th at fartliest. From 
thence two easy marches would have brought the whole to 
Batalha, near which pliutc the lot of battle might have been 
drawn without trembling. If it proved unfavourable to the 
Frencli, the ulterior object of renewing the campoign on the 
frontier was in reserve. The iiumbcr of largo boats at Lisbon 
could liavc transported the army over the Tagus, in a few 
hours, if the stores hod been embarked before Jnnot moved 
towards Batalha. Once in the Alcintejo, with a good garrison 
in Abrantes, it could not have been followed until the forts at 
the mouth of the Tagus were reduced and the Beet sheltered 
in the river; and long before the British cotdd have menaced 
the Aleratejo Elvas would have been })rovisioned from tlio 
magazines collected by Loison after the battle of Evura; the 
campaign could then have been prolonged until tbe great 
French army coming from Germany crushed all opposition. 
That Juuot would attempt something of this nature fonned 
the basis of sir Arthurs plans, and colonel Vincent’s inter¬ 
cepted memoir treated it as a settled operation. Bui Jiinot’s 
desponding mood, though his threat to bum Lisbon during the 
negotiation showed that he know his resources, was observed 
by all around him; and it is curious that Sattaro, his Portu¬ 
guese agent, being for some purpose in the British camp, told 
sir Arthur, before the battle, that Junot would willingly eva¬ 
cuate Fortugd on terms. 

13°. When the French, fourteen thousand in number, occu- 
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piefl Torres Vcilras, that position waS' nearly impregnable; but 
thougit scveittacn thousand British could scK^ly We curried 
it by force, they migitt have turned it in a single march by 
the coast roa9 j yet Junot neither placed a detachment on 
timt side, nor kept a vigilant watch by liis patroles. Hence, 
if sir Arthur’s movcincnt had not been arrested by Buira:^ 

it must liave succeeded; because Junot was en¬ 
tangled in tho defiles of Torres Vedcss from six 
o’clock in the evening of the 20th, until late in the morning 
of tlie 21st.' Tho two armies would thus have changed camps 
in the sj>nce of h few iiours without firing a shot: Junot 
would have lost Lisbon, and been placed in a ridiculous 
sitmition. 

In the battle Junot’s army was inferior, yet be formed 
two separate attacks, which enabled sir Arthur to beat him in 
detail without difficulty. -The comparatively easy nature of 
the ground over which the rood from Torres Vedras to Lourin- 
ham led, and the hewing of the English army on their right 
when tlie position first opened to the view, plainly indicated 
the true line of attack. Junot should, with all his forces con¬ 
centrated for one effort, have fallen in upon the left of his 
opponent's position; if victorious the sea would have swallowed 
those who escaped his sword; if repulsed, a retreat was open, 
and the loss could not have Ijecn so great in a well-conducted 
single effort, as H was in the ill-digestcd, unconnected attacks, 
tlmt took place. 

15°. The rapidity with which the French soldiers rallied 
after such a severe check was admirable; but their Lahitunl 
method of attaching in column cannot be praised. Against 
the Austrians, Bussians, and Prussians, it may iiavc been suc¬ 
cessful ; against the British it must always foil: the English 
infantry is sufficiently firm, intelligent, and well-disciplined, to 
wait ctdinly in lines for the adverse masses, and sufficiently 
bold to close upon them with the bayonet. TIic column is 
goml for all movemonts short of the actual charge; but, as the 
Macedonian phalanx was unable to resist the open formation 
of the Boman legion, so Will the close column be unequal to 
sustain tire fire and cbnrgc of a firm line aided by artillepy. 
The repugnance of men to trample on their own dead and 
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wounded, the cries and groans of the lattci*, and the wlnstUng 
of cannon-shots as they tear open the ranks, produce disorder, 
especially in the centre of attacking columns, which, •blinded 
by smoke, unsteadfast of footing, bewildered by*words of com¬ 
mand coming from a multitude of officers crowded together, 
can neither see what is taking place, nor advance nor retreat, 
without increasing the confusion. No example of courage ctm 
be useful, no moral effect produced by the spirit of individuals, 
except upon the head, which is often firm and even victorious 
when the rear is flying in terror. Nevertheless, columns are 
the soul of military operations; in them is the victofy, and in 
them also is safety to be found after a defeat. The secret con¬ 
sists in knowing when and where to extend the front. * • 

It is surprising, that Junot having regained Torres 
Voflras, occupied Mafra, and obtained an armistice, did not 
jirofit by the terras of the latter to prepare for crossing 
the Tugiis and establish the ^ra^ on the frontiers. Kol- 
lerman oscertaincil during the nt^otiation that Moore W(^ 
not arrived, and without him the position of Montocluque 
could neither be attacked nor turned. There was nothing in 
the armistice, or the way it had been agreed to, which ren¬ 
dered it dishonourable to take such an advantage; and the 
opening thus left for Junot was sir Arthur’s princijJal objection 
to that preliminary. 

17®. Although p.'irts of the convention were objectionable 
in point of form, parts imprudently worded, taken as n wliolc 
it was fraught with prudence. Suppose sir Arthur, uniin- 
])cdcd by sir Hairy Burnird, had pursued his own plan; that 
Junot, cut off from Lisbon and the half of his forces, had been 
driven upon the upper Tagus. He was stUl master of flying 
to Almeida or Klvos; and the thousand men in Santjircm 
could have joined him on either line. Then the advantages of 
a convention would have been appreriated. Tim army, exclu¬ 
sive of Moore’s division, had neither provisions, nor means of 
transporting provisions, for more tliou ten days; the fleet was 
the only solid resource, but a gale from any point between 
south and north-west would have driven the ships away or cast 
them on a lee-shore. It w&s therefore indisi>ensal>le to secure 
the mouth of the Tagus for the safety of the fleet; and 
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this coulil onlj be done by occupyiug Cuscaea, Bugio, and St. 
Julian’a, the hut of which would alone hove required ten days 
open trenchea, and a batteiing train which must have been 
dragged by men over the mounttuns; fur the artillery horaea 

were acarcely able to dmw the field guns, and no 
rroceniingi country animals were to be found. In the mean 
ofinqaiiT. French troops in Lisbon, upon the 

heights of Almada, and in the men-ofr^ar, retiring 
tranquilly through the Alemtejo, would there have united with 
Jnnot; or, if he feH bock upon Almeida, they could have 
retired upon Elvas and La-Lippe. Meanwhile, Siniavin must 
have surrendered his squadron in a disgracefu] manner, or 
joined* the French with his six thousand men; and it may 

here be observed, tlwit even after the arrival of 
Moore, ouly twenty-five thousand British infantry 
were fit for duty. 

Let it be supposed the forts were taken, the English fleet in 
the river, the resources of JUsbou organized, the buttering guns. 
and ammunition necessary for the siege of Elvas trausported 
to Abrantes by water. Seventy miles of land remained to 
traverse, and then three months of arduous operations in the 
sickly season of the most pestilent of situations, would have 
been the certain consequences of any attempt to reduce that 
fortress. Did the difficulty end there 1 Amelda remained, 
and in the then state of the ro&ds of Portugal, faking into con¬ 
sideration only the known and foreseen obstacles, it is certain 
that six months more would have been wasted before the 
country could have been entirely freed from the invaders; but 
long before that period N^olcon's ci^lcs would have soared 
over Tjisbon again! The conclusion is inevitable. The con¬ 
vention was a great and solid advantage for the allies, a blunder 
on the part of the French. 

With the mbmentaiy exception of Junot’s threat to bum 
Lisbon, we lode in vain for that vigour which urged the march 
from Aluantara; and wonder to see the man, who in the face 
of an fieet, in contempt of fourteen thousand Portu¬ 

guese troc^, (md a population of three hundred thousand 
aouU, dated with a few hundred tired grenadiers to seize upon 
Lisbon, so sunk in energy, that with twenty-five thousand g( 
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soldiers he dediaed a nunly eHbrl:, and resorted to a conven* 
tl(»n to save an army which was in rery little danger. But 
such is the human mind, the momentary slave of every attrac* 
tion,-though ultimately true to self-interest. When Junot 
entered Portugal, power, honours, fame, even a throne was 
wthin Ills view. When be proposed the convention the gor¬ 
geous ap]>aritioa was gone ; toil and danger were at band, 
fume flitted at a distance, and he easily persuaded liimself that 
prudence and vigour could not }» yoked together. A saying 
attributed to Napoleon i)erfcctly describes the convention in a 
few words. ‘ I was going to send Junot before a coundl of 
war. when fortunately the Euglish tried their generals and 
saved me the pain of punishing on old friend i* 
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BOOK THE THIllD. 

CHAPTER I. 

The convcnUon of Cintra, followed Lj tlio cstabUsliment of a 
regency at Lisbon, disconcerted the plans of the bishop and 
jtnita of Oporto, and restored Portugal to comparative trniiquil- 
lity. ’ Tlio simple minded people would not heed the pernicious 
counsels of the factious prelate and his mischievous coadjutors, 
and what may be called the convulsive struggle of the war 
terminated. At first a remarkable similarity of feeling and 
mode ol acting betrayed the common origin of the Spaniards 
and Portug;uC8c; a wild impatience of foreign aggression, ex- 
travagaut pride, vain boasting, passionate reckless resentment,* 
\vcre common to both. Soon, howo’cr, the finer marks of 
national character impressed by their diffcr<mt positiuna in the 
political world became visible. SjMiin, bolding from time im¬ 
memorial a high rank among the grt‘at powers, more often an 
o]>))ross(>r than oppressed, hauj^itily rejected all advice; uncon¬ 
scious of her actual weakness and ignorance, and I'emcmbcring 
only her former dignity, sbe assumed an attitude wliich would 
scarcely have suited the days of the emperor Charles V.; 
whereas Portugal, always' fearing the ambitiou of her powerful 
neighbour and relying for safety as much upon her alliances 
os ujKin her own intrinsic stx’engtb, readily submitted to the 
direction of England, 'flie turbulence of the first led to defeat 
and disaster; the docility and patience of the second were 
productive of the most beneficial results. 

The national dltference was not immediately perceptible. 
At this period the Portuguese were despised, while a splendid 
triumph was anticipated for the Sparrhtrds. It was affirmed 
and believed, tittt, ftoQi every quarter enthusiastic multitudes 
of the latter Vrete presedog forward to complete the deetruetion 
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of a baffled and dispirited enemy ; the vigour, the oouragOj tlie 
unmatched spring of Spanish patriotism was in every Diian's 
mouth, Napoleon’s power and energy seemed wede in opposi¬ 
tion. Few persons doubted the truth of such tales, and yet 
nothing could be more unsound, more eminently fallacious, 
than tlic generally entertmned opinion of French weakness aud 
Spanish strength. The resources of the former were un¬ 
bounded, almost untouched; those of the latter were too 
slender even to support the weight of victory; in Sp.ain tlve 
whole structure of society was shaken to pieces by the violence 
of nn effort which merely awakened the slumbering strength 
of France. 

Foresight, promptitude, arrangement, marked the proceed¬ 
ings of Napoleon; while with the Bjmmards prudenct? was 
punished as treason, and personal interests everywhere spring¬ 
ing up with incredible force wrestled against the public good. 
At a distance the insurrection appeared of towering propor¬ 
tions and mighty strength, when in truth it was a biutastic 
object, stained with blood, and tottering from weakness. The 
.helping hand of England alone was stretched forth for its 
support, all other assistance was denied; for the continental 
powers, although nourishing secret hopes of profit from the 
struggle, with calculating policy turned coldly from the patriots’ 
cause. The English cabinet was indeed sanguine, and yet the 
ministers, while anticipating success in a preposterous manner, 
diapdayed little industry and less judgment in their prcpani- 
tious for the struggle; nor docs it appear that the freedom of 
the Peninsula was much considered in their councils. They 
contemplated this astonishing insurrection as a mere milit.sry 
opeuiug, through which Napoleon might he assailed, and they 
neglected, or rather feared, to look towards the great moral 
consequences of such a stupendous event,—consequences which 
were indeed above their reach of policy: they were neither 
able nor willing to seize such a singularly propitious occasion 
for conferring a benefit upon luaakiud. 

This opportunity for restoring the dvil strength of a long 
degraded people by a direct recurrence to first principles, was, 
however, such as has seldom been granted to o sinking nation. 
Gnthusuum was aroused without the withering curse of faction; 
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tlic multitude wcr» ready to follow whoever chose to load j 
the w'cight of oucicnt authority was, by a violent external 
shock, thrown off; the ruling power fell from the hands of tho 
few, to lie caught by the many, without the latter having 
thereby incurred the odium <ff rebellion or excited tlio malice 
of mortified grandeur. Tliere was nothing to deter the cautious 
fur there was nothing to pull down; tlie foundation of the 
social structure was already laid -hare, and all the materials 
were at hand for boilding a noble monument of human genius 
and virtue: tho architect alone was wonting. No anxiety to 
onicliorate tho moral or physical condition of the people in 
tho rcninsula ^Yas evinced by the tiding men of England; and 
if any existed amongst those of Sjiain, it evaporated in puerile 
(ibstfuct speculations. Najioleon indeed offered the blessing 
of regeneration in exchange for submission, but in that revolt' 
ing form, and accompanied hy the evils of war, it was rejected: 
in the clamorous pursuit of national independence, the iude- 
jiendencc of man was trampled under foot. The mass of tho 
Spanish nation, blinded by personal hatred, thought only of 
revenge; the leaders, arrogant and iDcujuiblc, neither sought 
nor ivisLed for any higher motive of action. Without unity of 
design, and devoid of arrangement, their policy was mean and 
personal, their military efiorte abortive, and a rude unscientific 
warfare disclosed at once, the barbarous violence of the 
Spanish character and tlitf nttcr decay of Spanish institU' 
tions. 

After Joseph’s retreat from Madrid, the insurrection of 
Spain may be said to have ceased. From that period it 
became a war between France and the Peninsula. Tlie fate 
of the latter was then cstrosted to organized bodies of men, 
the first exeitement subadc^, and, as danger seemed to rcccd^ 
all tlie meaner passions resuming tlieir empire, rendered the 
transactions muHilarious and confused. The establishment of 
a ccntrfd supreme Junta, the caprices of the Spanish generals 
aud their interminable disputes; the proceedings of the French 
army before the arrival of the emperor; the o])eration8 of the 
grand army after his arrival; the campaign of the British 
anxiliaiy force; fonft so many distinct actions^ connected 
indeed one gi'eat catastrophe, yet each attended by a number 
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of nuQOT circumstances of little importance if viewed separate' 
but showing, when combined, the complicated nature of the 
disease which destrojed the energy of Sp^ For the 
srlvantage of clearness, therefore, it will be necessary to sacri¬ 
fice chronological order; and as frequent reference must be 
made to the proceedings of a class of men whose interference 
liad a decided, and in many cases a very disastrous influence 
ujion the afliurs of that period, a brief account shall be given 
of the English agents, under which denomination both civil 
and military men were cmidoyed: the distinction was only 
nominal, for, generally speaking, each person assumed the right 
of acting in both capacities. * 

Mr. Cliarles Stuart, os envoy, was tlie chief of the pivil 
agents, aud the persons subordinate to him were, Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. Dufll and others, consuls and vice-consuls. He remained 
at first at Corimo. 

Mr. Hnuter was stationed at Qihon in the Asturias. Mr. 
Duff proceeded to Cadix, and the others were, in like maimer, 
employed at difterent [lorts. They were all empowered to 
distribute money, arms, succours of dotbing and ammunition; 
and tbo want of system and forethought in the cabinet was 
proved by the injudidous zeal of their inferior agents, each of 
whom conceived himself competent to direct the whole of the 
political and military traDsactions: Mr. Stuart even had some 
trouble to establish his right of control. 

The military agents were of two classes. Those scut from 
Euglaud by the government, and those employed by the 
generals abroad. 

Sir Thomas Dyer, assisted by major Boche and captain 
Patrick, proceeded to the Asturias. *^6 last officer remained 
at Oviedo, near the junta of that province; Boche went to the 
head-quarters of Cuesta. Dyer, after collecting some informa¬ 
tion, returned to EnglanA 

Colonel Cliarles I^yle organized the Spankb prisoners ut 
Portsmouth, sjid sailed with them to Coruna. He was accom¬ 
panied by captain Carrol aud captain Kennedy, and during 
the passage a singular instance of turbulent impatience 
occurred. The prisoners, who bod been released, armed aud 
clothod by England, were as enthusiastic in their expressions 
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of patriotism as the most saDguiue could desire, but at sea 
they mutmied, carried the transports into diilereut ports of 
the Peninsula, disembarked, and proceeded each'to hu OWB 
home. 

Colonel Bixiwnc was despatched to Oporto, major Qrecn to 
Catalonia. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple had before sent captain Whittinghain 
to attend general Castados, and placed major Cox near the 
supreme jnnta of Seville. The former accompanied the head¬ 
quarters of the Andalusian army until tlie battle of Tudela 
put an eiid to his functions. The latter watched the supreme 
junta’s 2 )rooeeding 8 , advising and remonstrating, when ucces- 
sarj, in a manner extremely judicious and praiseworthy. 

All the above-named gentlemen were in full activity pre¬ 
vious to tlic comincncemNit of the cumpmgn in Portugal; but 

Sir H Dal Convention of Cintra opened a way for 

rympic’a operations in Spain, sir Hew Dalrymple sent lord 
P«ipor..uss. Bentinck to Madrid, that he might 

arrange a plan of co-operation with the S])auish generals, and 
transmit exact information of the state of affairs. Such a 
mission was become indispensable. Up to that period tlie 
military intelligence received had been vciy unsatisfactory. 
Tlic letters from the agents contained abundance of common¬ 
place expressions relative ,to the enthusiasm and patriotism 
visible in Spain; vast plans were said to be under considera¬ 
tion, some in progress of exeention, aud complete success was 
confidently predicted. Nevertheless, every project proved 
abortive or disastrous, without loweiiug the coufideoce of the 
prognosticators, or checking the muuia for grand operations, 
wbicli seemed to be the disease of the moment. 

Lord William Bentinck’s mission was confirmed by the 
English nunisters, and the system of the military agents was 
regulated by znarkiug out certain distxicts and appointing a 
general officer to superintend each. Major-general Broderick 
was sent to OalHcia; major-general Leith, with a large staff, 
proceeded to the Asturias; Biscay, Castille, Leon,, and even 
Gatolonia, were included in his mission, and seemingly he was 
fo prepare for landing an Englisli army on the coast of £isoa;|r. 
Udajor-gencral Soutag went to Portug^, and at the sometiti^ 
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fiir Bobert Wilsoo, furnished with arms, atomunition and 
clothing for oiganixing three or four thousand men levied by 
the bishop of Oporto, took with him a large regimental staff, 
and a number of Portuguese refugees, and succeeded in furni-> 
ing a partizan oorps afterwards known as the Lusitanian 
legion. Brigadier-general Docken, at first destined for 
Spain, was finally directed to Oporto, where he arrived the 
17th of August, aud immediately commenced that curious 
Intrigue which has been already mentioned in the campaign 
of Vimicro. 

Sir John Moore sent colonel Gmliam to the Siianieh head¬ 
quarters on the Bbro, and kept lord William Bentinck at 
Madrid, whither Mr. Stuart also went. In Uirir correspdnd- 
cncc, aud that of major Cox fi*om Seville, may be seen how 
Spuio was then afflicted and her cause ruined. The distribu¬ 
tion of supplies, and the independent powers of the military 
agents immediately employed by the ministers, gave them 
extraordinary influence, which they used most injudiciously, 
neglecting their real mission and taking leading parts in 
matters with which they had no concern. Thus colonel 
Doyle, leaving captain Kenuedy at Coruna, and captain 
Carrol mth Blake, wcut to Madrid and obtained the rank of 


general for himself, and of licutenant-coloQel for his two sub¬ 
ordinates; and, from his letters, it would seem, he had a large 
share in arranging the general plan of campaign, and the 
formation of a central supreme government He attached 
himself prinripally to the duke of Infantado, a young man of 
moderate capacity, with a predilection for the petty gj^ 
intrigues called policy at the Spanish coorL Moore* Cor- 
Wliittingham gtuned the confidence of Castafios, 
and was employed to inspect the Spanish armies 
on the Ebro, aud report’upon tbrir efficiency pre- tam'» L*t- 
vious to executing the plan of campaign. But 
neither ho nor Doyle h^ any dear view of affairs; their 
opinions, invariably and even extravagantly sat^ine were 
never home out by the result 

The Spanish leaders soon perceived the advantage of flatter¬ 
ing young men who had control of enormous supplies. Demon¬ 
strations of respect and confidence were lavidied on the 
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Bubordluates, especially on those who accepted Spanish rank; 

but neither lord William Bentinck nor Mr. Stuart 
could procure the adoption of a beneficial measure, 
or even establish the ordmuy intercourse of ofiSdal 
business. The leading men wished to create a 
false impression of affairs, and so secure the English 
supplies without being fettered in the application 
of themj the inferior agents answered this purpose, and, 
satisfied with thedr docility, the generals were displeased if 
more than one agent came to their reapectiTe camps. Captain 
Birch, an intelligent engineer, writing from Blake's quarters, 

says, 'General Broderick is expected here; hut 1 
have understood the appearanoe of a British 
rj^denci. general at these head-quarters might give jealousy. 

General Blako is not communicative, yet captain 
Carrol appears to be on the best footing with him and his 
officers; and captain Carrol tells me he informs him of more 
timn he does any of his generals.’ Soon after this, general 

Letterto Hr did arrive, and complained, that ‘general 

Stum, MS. Blake's reserve was such, he conld only get answers 

iQQg^ direct and particular questions, but 
by no meuis candid and explicit replies to general inqmries.' 

This subtlety was suceerafiiL Widely diflerent were Spanisli 
affairs judged by tlie miljtery agents’ reports, and Spanisli 
aflairs brought to the test of battle; yet the fault was less 
with the agents than with Uie ministers. It was difficult for 
the former to act ar^ht. livfug with militoiy chiefs in the 
field, holding rank in their armies, dependent on them for 
every convemence, th^ were forced to see as the general saw, 
and report ae he wished; a simple spy would have been more 
cfficaciousl Sir John Moore recalled all the inferior i^ents 
under his control, and urged on the ministers that only one 
channel of oommuQi<»tion betweeu &e Spanish authorities and 
tlie British army should exut. He observed, that each military 
agent thought the events under his own peculiar cognizance the 
only matters of in^Mitance. Some of those persona treated sir 
H. Holrymple aod himself as having an auxilis^ forae to be 
moved, divided, and applied at their requisition, (md thought 
the militaiy stores of England were entirely at tbdr disposal. 
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Mr. Huaticr demand^ cavalry and horae artilleiy to act Trith 
the Spaiiiards in the Asturian pluns; infantry to garrison 
their seaport towns. Dyer was convinced the horsemen and 
guns should have been at Bio Seco, and that, aided with two 
thousand British cavalry and twenty pieces of artillery, the 
Spaniards would, in six weeks, have all the French troops' in 
a state of siege.’ General Leith says; ‘ Whatever 
may be the plan of operations, and whatever the Mook'* 
result, I beg leave, in the strongest manner, lo 
recommend to yonr consideration, the great advantage of 
ordering all the disposable force, of horse or $ar armiery, and 
light infantry, mounted on horses or mules of the countr}’, 
without a moment's delay to move on Falencia, where the 
column or columns will receive such intelligenosasmayShable 
them to give the most cScctual cOHiperation.’ Whittingham, 
at the same period, mentioning the wish of general Castahos 
that some Britisli cavalry should join him, writes, ' I cannot 
quit this subject without once more repeating, Aat tho oH'orta 
of the cavalry will decido the fate of the campaign. Should it 
be poaible for youif excellency to send one thousand or fifteen 
hundred horse, the advantages that would result are incal¬ 
culable.’ And while these pressing recommendations came the 
one from Oviedo, the other from Tndela, D8|^e, writing from 
Madrid thus expresses himself: 'Certain it is, that if your 
army were here, the French would evacuate ^lain before you 
got within a week’s march of them; indeed, even the light 
cavalry and two thousand I^bt. troops, sent on ears to keep up 
with the cavalry, to show our fnends the nature of outpost 
duty, would, I think, decide the qoMtion.’—‘A respectable 
corps of British troops, landed in C^lpbia, would so impose, 
that I have no doubt of the good effeeto.* last proposi¬ 
tion relative to Catalonia was a favourite plan of all the leading 
men at Madrid; so certain were they of success on the Ebro, 
that finding no British foTM was likely to be granted, they 
withdrew eight or nine tiioopand men from the army near 
Tudela, and directed them npj}o Lcrida. 

Having thus explained the system of military agents, tlie 
reader recognise them again in the actions, now to 1)0 
narratod, of the ano'e* which they Joined. 
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OF£RATIOi;S OF THE SFAKI8B AKUrES IMHKDIATCLT 
AFTER THE BATTUE OF BAYLEX. 


When that victor}' drove Joseph inm Madrid, the patriotic 
troops, guided by the caprice of the generals, moved in various 
directions, without a fixed object, and without concert; all 
persons seemed to imagine the war ended, and that rejoicing 
and triumph should occupy good Spaniards. The Murcian 
and Valencian anny separated. General Llamas, with twelve 
tboMand Murcian infantry and a few cavalry, went to Madrid, 
St. Marc, a Fleming by birth, wisely marolicd with his Valen- 
cians to succour Zaragoza. On the road he joined forces with 
the baron‘de Yersage, and the united troops, sixteen thounaud 
strong, entered Zaragoza the 15th, Vcrdicrand Lcfcbrc having 
raised the siege the day before, leaving their heavy guns and 
stores behind them. They were pursued by tho Valenciims 
and Aragouesc, but on the 19th their cavalry turned and 
defeated the Sjianish advanced guard. Ou the 20th Ijcfcbre 
took a position at Milc^ro. X>n the 21st, St. Marc and Yersage 
occupied Tudela, and the peasantry of the valleys, assembling 
on tho left fiauk of the French, threatened tlicir commonica* 


tions. Meanwhile Falafox, engaged in rejoicing, did not begin 
to repair the def^poes of Zaragoza until the end of the mouth. 

He also assumed supreme authority, and in various 
ways discovered inon^inato presumption, ilecree- 
ing, among other acts, that no Aragonese diould thcreiifter be 
liable to the pumshment of death for any crime. 

Castanos' army was tho most eildcut in Sjiain. It eunttuneil 
thirty tliousand r^lar ^oopa, provided with a good train of 

Cox‘«Cor- Rriillery and flushed with recent victory; yet it 
rctpondcnce, wos Constrained to remain idle by the junta of 

Seville, who detmned it to secure a su[>remacy 
over the other jontas of AndrJusia, and even rccalleel a pari 
for «n ostentatioiui triumi^i in that city. It was a month 
after ^ capitulation pf Dupont, before Castsnos entered the 
'' capital, at the bead of a single diviuon of seven 
thousand men; another of the same foiee was left 
jj^*®^****' at Toledo, and the rest of Iris wmy was quartered 

in the Sierra Morena, 
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The Eetremadurau iuiaotry at firat eoinposcd of ucw levies, 
wfis afterwards strengtheoed b}' some battalions of the 'Walloon 
and Bo^ Guards; and equipped hy sir Hew Daliymplc. Fol¬ 
lowing a treaty between the juntas of Badajos and Seville, the 
Estremaduran cavalry, four thousand strung, was to be given 
to Castanos, and, Cuesta excepted, no other general had horse¬ 
men. They were useless in Estremadura, yet orders and 
entreaties, uid the interference of sir Hew Dalryinplo, alike 
failed to make Oalluzzo send them either to Castanos or Bl^oj 
nor would he, as we have seen, desist from bis pretended siege 
of Iss-Ldppe, although it delayed the evacuation of Portugal 
Meanwhile the Spanish captives released by the jj 
convention of Cintra, were clothed, armed, and rympiVs 
sent to Catalonia in British transports, which ^’*1’“'*’ 
also carried ten thousand muskets with ainiuunition for the 
Catalans. 

It has been befure stated, that fifteen htmdred Spaniards, 
commanded by Valladcras, co-operated with the Portuguese 
during the camptugn ofVimicro. They never penetrated beyond 
Guarda, were destitute of inon^, and in great distress; 
they could neither subsist bn the spot nor march 
away: sir Hew relieved them by «timely advance 
of ten thousand dollars, and they joined Blake in tlie 
mountmns behind Astorga. Bldrc's rcsefvd division had not 
been engaged at llio Seco; he was therefore able, Doyie's 
with the resources of the province and succours i-jUi-i-s. 
from England, to form a new -army of thirty thousand iufuutry. 
When Bcssiercs retired, Blake occupied Leon, Astoiga, and 
the pass of Hanzanal; ho dared not enter the plains without 
cavalry, and the junta of Costille and Leon, ^en at Poutc- 
ferrada, ordered Cuesta, who had one thousand dragoons at 
Arevalo, to transfer them to the GalUcian army. Instead of 
obeying, the arbitrary old mas, exasperated by bis defeat, nud 
quarrel with Blake, retired to Salamanca, collected Stunrf* 
and armed ten thousand pefsanto, annulled the CaVi'^a- 
proceedings of the junt^ and menaoed the mem- 
bers with puaishment for resisting bis authority as captain- 
general; Blake protected them; and while the generals dis¬ 
puted, three tbousuid French cavalry descended the Houro, 
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Bcourod the {ilains, and raised contributions in face of both 
tbeir annies. Blake fin^y quitted his cantonments in S(^ 
temhcr, and, drirting the plains on the north-east, carried his 
army by forced marches to the Montana St Ander,. a tugged 
Capt. Camt'* drstriot dividing Biseay from the Asturias. The 
Letter*. junta of the latter province had received enormous 
succours from' Elngland, but made no answerable exertiona 
Their district iras strong, and eighteen thousand men were said 
to he in arms, hut only tern thousand were promised to Blake, 
and only eight thousand joined him. 

Catalonia liftd little direct connexion with the main armies, 
and at tliis period little influence on the generd plan of cam¬ 
paign. Thus it appears, that one month after the ca])ituIation 
of Dupont, only nineteen thousand infantry without cavalry, 
and under more than one independent general, were collected 
at Madrid; that only sixteen thousand men were in line upon 
the Ebro; tliot the c^er Danish armies, exclusive of that in 
Catalonia computed at eleven thousand men, were many daya’ 
march from the enemy and from one another; that the chi^, 
quarrelling with their re8i>ective juntas and among themselves, 
were inactive, or, os in the case of Qallu&zo, doing mischief. 
These feeble and dilatory opmttions were partly owing to the 
inaptitude of the generals, jvincipaily to the unbounded vanity, 
arrogance, and Bdflsbness of the local governments, among 
whom the juutas of 4}alli<ua and Seville were most remarkable 
for ambitio^ Instead of concerting means topush tbeaucceti 
of Baylen, they were devising schemes to insure the perma¬ 
nency of their own power^ nsing the money of both England 
and S^win for this peraidoas object. In every part a spirit of 
interested violence .^prevailed, patriotism was chilled, and the 
efforts of senuble men were nugatory or caused their own 
dcstructiou. TMs state of afiairs condemns Joseph’s retreat. 
Without drafting a man from (be garrisons of Pampeluna and 
Appendix, St Sebastian; without interfering with tiie troc^ 

employed on the commonications of Biscay and 
Navarre^ that monarch drew together fifty thousand good 
tro^ in twenty days after he had ahondoned his capital. At 
Uic head of such a force, or .even of two-thirds of it, be might 
have hid defiance to the inactive, balf-otganizeid, and scatt^ed 
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%)aniah aruiics. It was so necessary to Lave uuiintaiaeil liiiii- 
in ^^rid, tliat no disproportion of nombers should have 
iodnoed his burned retreat. Baylen excited hisfeara, but from 
bis sagadous brother it <mly drew the following observation: 
‘ Tht tehale of the Spani^ /oro$$ are not cap^ of beating 
tJioutand French in a reatonabU poa^- At^ndi*. 

tion.‘‘ The abandonment of Madrid would, if the 
Spaniards had pursued a general plan of acdon, have been fatd; 
but the stone of Cadmus bad been caat among them, and the 
juntas turning upon one another forgot tbe.commoa nnemy. 

Ferdinand yna now again proelaiined hing of Spsin, witli a 
pomp and rejoicing obstructive of all busineiia except that of 
intrigue. Castshos assumed the title of captaiu-general of 
Madrid, partly to forward his being appointed geueralissimo, 
}mrtly to escape the injurious coutrol of the Seville junta; for 
the authority of the captalns-geooral though superseded in 
ino-vt of the provinces by the juntas was not universallj^so. 
lie expected to be apjMinted generalissimo of the Siwitiah 
armies; but he was of auindolent (Usposition, and it was soon 
soeii that until a central and supreme government was esta* 
blished no such salutary measure would be adopted. In tho 
mean time, the council of Castille, not generally popular with 
the people and hated by the juntas, was accepted as the pro< 
visional head of the state in the capital; it« authority was, 
however, merely nominal, and the necessity of showing some 
front to the enemy was the only link of connexion between the 
Sjuinish armies. 

Evil oonaequences were soon felt. Scare^y had the French 
quitted Madrid when the people iff Biscay pi^arcd to rise, 
au event, if well supported, of incalcuiable adv^togc; but the 
Biscaytms had neither arms uor untounitioB, the French were 
close to them^ and the nearest Spanish. force was the feeble 
Asturian levy. A previous junction of that force with Blake 
was indispensable; but that fleeted, wd due preparation made, 
au insuiToetion of Biscay, pi!Dte«ted by forty thousand regular 
troops and supplied from the sea-board with money and stores, 
would have oompellcd the Frem^ to abutdon tb« Ebro or 
a battle. And Blake might have risked that, if tlis 
AndaltJsian, Murdui, Valendan, and Aragonese amues oasem- 
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bling iictir Tuilein had at tlie same time menaced the enemy’i 
left flank. In every point of viev it iras an important event, 
and the Biscayan im^jatience should have been restmned; hut 
Infontado, Doyle, and others at Madrid, hastened the explosion, 
and the rash manner in which they proceeded is shown in the 
following extracts from Doyle’s d^patches:— 

‘ Z jwoposed to general Blake that be should send officers 
to Biscay to stir up the people there, and into the Asturias to 
beg that, of their 15,000 men, 8,000 might be pushed into 
Biscay to Bilbao, to assist the people, who were all ready, and 
only waited for orms and ammunition, for both of which I 
wrote to Mr. Hunter at Qihon, and learned from him tiiat Ite 
hud ^nt a large supply of both, and some money to Bilbao, 
where already H,000 men had enrolled themselves. The 
remainder of the Astoriana I begged might instantly occupy 
the iMkSses from Castille into the Asturias and Biscay, that is 
t6 lay, from Beyuosa in the direction of Bilbao.’ Some days 
after he says, ‘My measures in Biscay and Asturias have 
perfectly succeeded; the reinforcements of arms, ammuuiUon 
iind men (5,000 stand of arms, and ammunition in propor¬ 
tion,) have readied Bilbao in sofety, and the Asturians have 
taken possession of the posses 1 ^Kiintcd out, so tliat we are 
nil safe in that part of the world.’ 

In this fancied state of sccusi^ aflairs remained until the 
16tb of August, when Blnke^ being still in the mountains of 
Gallicia, the English supply arrived in the port of Bilbao, and 
tlic explosion took place; Gkincral Merlin, with three thou- 
sand grenadiers, uiunediately came down on the unfortunate 
Bisca^’ans, Bilbao was taken, and to use the gloomy expres¬ 
sion of king Joseph, ' the Are of insurrection was quenched 
with the blood ^ twelve hundred men.' Fortnuately, the 
stores were not laotied, and the vessels escaped the river, 
but by this blow, mne of the principal resources wiiich Blake 
liad a right to cdculate upon in his future operations 
was destroyed; and, although the number admitted by the 
S|)unutrd8 to have fallen was less than the above quotation 
iin[)lies, the qurit of resistance ivos sevordy cheeked. The 
evil was unmixed and deplorable, yet created no sensation 
beyqid the immediate seene of tlte catastrophe; triumphs and 
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rgold^ occupied the people of Madrid and ^rag<}za; end it 
is difficdt to saj hoir long the war would have been neg¬ 
lected, if Fidafox bad not been roused by the re-appearuce 
of a French corps, which retook Tudela, and pushed on to 
the viemity of Zar^oza itsdf. This took place 
immediately after the expedition against Bilbao; k^*^""*’** 
it was intended to suppress the insurrection of 
the vall^, and to oleu the left; flank of the French army, 
Palafox thus roughly aroused, wrote intempe- ^i,itting- 
rately to the council of Castill^ ordered all the iiam’-inoucrf. 
troops in tlie capital to come to the Ebro, and 
nienaced the members personally for previous delay. * Being 
without weight of oharactor, and his remonstrances founded 
on his own danger and not supported by any clear view uf 
aiTuirs, his presumptuous tone gave general oflence. He 
chiefly aimed at OoHtanos, who was also menaced with the 
stoppage of pay and subsistence for his army by the junta of 
Seville if it quitted the capital before a ccatral governmeut 
was established; hut at the same time that junta whitting- 
was strenuously iutriguiug to prevent such esto- 
blisliment 

A council of all the generals commanding armies was 
held at Madrid the flth of September. Cas- 
taiios. Llamas, Cuesta, Infantodo, and some others Letters, 
assembled; Blake gave his proxy to Infantado; 

Fulafox was represented by a oolong of his oivn 
staff. Cuesta proposed that a commander-in-chiof should be 
appointed; tbe others were too jealous to adopt this step, yet 
agreed to move to tlie Ebro. Llamas, with the Murcians, 
was to occupy Taransona^ Agreda, and Borja,—La-Pena, with 
two Audalusian divisions, then in Madrid, was to march to 
I/ogrona and Kajera,—the other divislous woe to follow in due 
time, and when La-Pena should reach Logrona, LUimaa was to 
enter Cascaute, Gur^a, and Calahora. 

This united force was to be called the army of tbe centre; 
and once in its positions, Palafox, under whose command 
St. Marc's division acted, was to push forward to Sangucssa 
by tbe left bank pf tbe Ebro, rmd turn the enemy on the 
Aragon river. It was hoped Blake would vrive at FalcQ<M 
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imd fonn a timely junctioa with the Asturiuis^ asd Ouesta 
promised to mardi upon Bui^ del Osma, to fill up the space 
betweeu Blake and the army of the centre. The head of 
La-FeSa’s column was to lie at Soria on the ISth of Septem* 
her, and it was confidently expected that this ridons plan, 
in which every military principle was violated, and the 
enemy’s troops considered, with regard to position, as a fixed 
iromoYtUe mass, would cause the total destruction of the 
French army: the only fear was, that a hasty flight into 
France would save it firom Spanish vengeance! Whittingbam, 
echoing the sentunenta of the Spanish generals with reference 
to this plan, writes, * As far as my poor Judgment leads me, 
1 aui satisfied if the French persist in maiotainiog tlieir 
]>rc8ent position, wo shall in less than six weeks have a second 
edition of the battle of fiaylen 1’ 

To move Lo-Peila and Llamas, money was required, none 
could be got at Madrid, and the maritime provinces intcr- 

/iiritcviMi- English Buppliea. In tliis difiiculty 

rympie'a Cor* Doyle drew bills upon the English treasury, and 
rcapondine*. goveniDient of Seville, making the 

Dorkv latter pajubk out of tivo millions of dollars Just 

transmitted to the Junta through Mr. Duff. These 
bills would have been dishonoured if. Just before they were 

0«W8 Letiwi. major,,Cox had not remonstrated 

Ertrongly upon the destitute condition of the army; 
and his representations, at first haughtily and evasively received, 
became effectual wh^ the junta discovered tiuit a plot 
their lives, supposed to have been concocted at Madrid, was 
on tbe eve of ex^tioi. They had become hateful from 
their domineering insolence and selfishness; public feeling was 
Against them, and aUra^ for the consequences, they sent off 
200,000 di;dlan. to-MsKlrid, and published a manifesto, in 
which th^ inserted a letter, pretended to have been addressed 
to CastauQg <(m the 8tb, giving him full powers to act for the 
public good. The objeet was to pacify the people, and 
save their dignity by appearing to have acted voluoiarily; 
but Castaiios published the letter iu Madrid with its true 
date of tbe llth, showing that to Cox’s remoostrance and not 
a sense of duty this change of oondu(^ was doe. 
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• This supply enabled the troops to move, and 40,000 fresh 
levies were eorolledf yet Napoleon's foresight in disarming 
the people hod been so effectual, only 3,200 firelocks could 
he procured. A singular expedient then presented itsdf to 
the imagination of Infantado and other leading persons in 
Madrids Doyle, at their desire, wrote to sir Hew Dalrymple 
in the name of the supreme council, to have tha jkdocki of 
JmoSz amy, and thi arm of iha Portuymt people, for¬ 
warded to the frtmtler, and from thence carried by post to the 
capital I This noTel proposition was made when England had 
already transmitted to Spain 160,000 muskets, a supply 
considerably exceeding the wlmle number of men 
organized throughout the country. Fifty thomaud tary papera 
had gone to Seville, where the junta shut them 
up in the arsenals, and left the umies defenceless; for to 
neglect real resources, and fasten upon tlie most extravagant 
prefects, is peculiarly Spanish. No other people could have 
thought of asking for a neighbouring nation’s arms at such 
a conjuncture. No other than Spanish rulers oould have 
imagined the absurdity of supplying their levies, momentarily 
expecting to fight upon the Ebro, with the arms of a French 
army still unconquered in Portugal 1 But tins project was 
only one among many proofs i^orded at the time, that Cer¬ 
vantes was as profound an observer, os he was a witty reprover 
of the extravagance of his coontrymen. 
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DrTEllNAL POLITICAL TRANSACTIONS. 


SuoRT 83 the period was, between the first breakiu/; forth of 

the msurrection and the arrival of Mr. Stuart at 
Lciftn. Coruna, it sufficed to create disunion of the worst 
rariinmcn. ip]jQ jujjtag of Lcon, of the Asturias, and 

tory i'Hpcn* , , ^ 

of QulUcia, were at open discord; and each province 
was split into parties, hating eacli oUicr with as much virulence 
as if they bad been of a Imndrcd years’ growth. The English 
supplies were considered, by the authorities into whose hands 
tlicy fell, as a peculiar donation to themselves, and appropriated 
accordingly; one junta would not assist another with arms 
when there was a surplus; nor permit their troops to march 
against the enemy, beyond the particular province in which 
they were organized. The provincial nobility ond gentry, 
who had seized power, were rndn of contracted views, proud, 
arrogant~-as extreme ignorance s^denly clothed with autho¬ 
rity will always be—and generally disposed to proride for 
relations and dependants at the expense of the common 
cause, which with them was subordinate to local interests. 
Jealousy of thrir neighbours regulated the proceedings of all 
the juntas, and their projects for increasing tlicir own, or 
depressing a rival government’s influence, were characterized 
by absurdity a:^ want of principle. 

To isolate Oallicta, and seemingly with design to unite it 
with Portugal, was the object of its junta. They 
LeitaraUS. Contracted an independent alliance with the junta 

of Oporto, complained that the Estrmadura 
army obeyed the junta of Grille, sent' troops under Yalla- 
deniB to aid the Portuguese, and yet refus^ to unite for 
defence with the Castilles, unless a formal treaty of alliance 
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was signed and ratified! Their selHshuesa and incapacity 
gave so much disgust^ that plots were formed to overthrow 
their authority. The bishup of Orimsc and the archbishop of 
St. Jugo were their declared enemies. The last, on intriguing 
priest, secretly endeavoured to draw Blake’s army into Iiia 
views, bo even urged that general to march against the junta, 
but his letters belug intercepted he was arrested; yet neither 
the stability, nor the personal safety of the junta was secured, 
for many persons applied to Mr. Stuart to aid in changing 
the form of govemmeut by force. The Asturians were worse 
than the Qellicious. They refused to assist Blake when liis 
army was suffering, although the stores required by him, and 
supplied by England, were rotting where they were first 
landed; money also, sent out in the Pluto frigate for the ‘use 
of Leon, was detained at Qihoii, and Iicoii itself never raised 
a single soldier for the cause. Tims, only two months aftqjr 
the first burst of the iusuirection, corruption, intrigne, and 
faction even to the verge of civil war, were ragiug in tlie 
northern parts of Spain. 

Like passions were at woi^ in the south, where the juuta 
of Seville made no secret of their ambitious views. They 
stifled all local publications, suppressed a manifesto 
of Florida Blanca, who as president of the Murciun Ko*^**n. 
junta hod recommended the formation of a supreme 
central government; they wasted their time iu frivolous dis¬ 
putes, neglected everything of importance, sacrificed the 
general welfare, to private interest, gave military promotion 
without regard to public opinion or merit, repressed patriotism, 
and rewarded tlieir tools witli places of emoluments of which 
they had not the legal patronage. They Usurped tlie royal 
prerogative of appoiuting canons in the cfliaroh, and their 
cupidity equalled their ambition; they intercepted 
the money required by the troops, complraied 
that X<a Mancha and Madrid, fn whose defence P«pen. ' 
they said, tikdr troopt were sacrifidng Uiemselvee, Tfi ^n^ w r 
did not subsist the force under Castanos. And 
under pretext of disciplining thirty thousand levies as a 
reserve, they retained five battalions Seville as a guard, 
weakened the army in the field, and never rused a 
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The canouries filled ap by them h&d beea vacaDt for yean, 
ftud the salanes appropriated to the public service by Godoy^ 
the juDta applied the mozipy to their own and their creatures’ 
emolument, and eren contemplated a division of the funds 
received from England to support the war amongst them¬ 
selves. Against this fla^tioos junta also, the public indignation 
was rife, and a plot was formed to assassinate the members; 
the muniapal authorities remonstrated with them, the arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo protested against their conduct, the junta of 
Granada refused to acknowledge their supremacy; hut so 
great was their arrogance, so unprindpled their ambition, tliai 

the decided and resolute opposition of Castanos 
alone prevented them from commencing a civil 
war, by marching the victorious army of Baylcn 
against the refractory Granadans. Sucli was the 
real state of Spun, such the patriotism of tlie 
juntas, who were at this time filling Europe with 
the sound of thdr own praise. 

In the northern parts, Mr. Stuart endeavoured to reduce 
the chaos of folly and wideedness, and produce that unity of 
design and action without wliich it was impossible to resist 
the mighty adversary threatening the Pcninsnla. To abate 
the conflicting passions of the moment, he judged a supreme 
authority, upon which the influence of Great Britain could be 
brought to bear with frll indispensable; and to con¬ 
voke tlie ancient 4»iies of the realm, the most certun and 
natural mode of drawing the strength and energy of the 
nation into one compact moss. But Napoleon’s first distribu¬ 
tion of the French forced which intercepted direct communica¬ 
tion between the provinces interfered; Bessieres, Dupont, and 
Moncey, at th^ rime occupied a rircle round Madrid, and 
would have prevented the local governments of the north 
from uniting vrith tltose ol the south if they had been so 

iocnned. A usiimi of deputies from the nearest 
wp^Boc^ provinces, to be caUed toe northern cortes, was 

therefore urged by Mr. Stuart as a prdiminary 
stop to ensure the convocation of a general 
assembly, when such a measure should become pnctJcabl^ 
b was however in vain he represented the danger of ana^y 
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ivlien such violeut passions wore excited, and such an caemjr 
in the country j in rain he pomted out the embarrassment to 
the British c^inet, which cotid not enter into separate 
relations with every provincial junta: the Spaniards finding 
no supplies withhdd, and their reputation not lowered in 
England by their infamous actions; finding, in short, the 
British cabinet ready to gorge their oipidity, flatter their 
vanity, respect their folly and applaud their wickedness, 
assented to Mr. Stuart’s reasoning but adopted none of Lis 
propositions. 

Discord in the northern province was not even quelled by 
danger; the disaster at Bio Seco inflamed the violence of 
faction ; and Bessi^res, if he had not been stopped by Dupont's 
capitulation, had Old Castille and Qallida at his mercy. The 
enthusiasm of those provinces never rose high, he was prepared 
to use address as well os force, and would have found partizana 
Napoleon’s skill would then have been^pparentj for while 
Bessieres held Galliclo, and Dupont was on the southern fron¬ 
tier of Portugal, JuDot could have safely concentrated his 
whole array, and rendered an English descent nearly imprac¬ 
ticable. Tliese great combinations were ruined by Dupont and 
Joseph, and a greater impulse was given to the insurrection; 
but, unfortunately for Spain, a wider scope was also given for 
personal ambition, faction, and follies, which stifled the virtue 
of the country, and proiluced ruin. 

Dupont’s capitulation was made known to the council of 
Castillo before Joseph was informed of it, and the council, fore- 
seeiug all the consequences of such an even^ refused, as already 
related, to promulgate offirially his accession to the throne. 
The king permitted this act of disobedience to pass without 

much notice; he was naturally averse to violence A*wt*a aos 
and neither he nor his brertW Napoleon did at (yFarru, 
any period of the contest for Spain constrain a 
Spaniard to accept or retain ofli(» under the intrasive govern¬ 
ment. Jo8q)h now went further. He released his ministers 
from their voluntary oath of allegiance to himself, leaving 
them free to choose their |)arty onoe^more, and Dou Pedro 
Oevallos and the Marquis of I^nuelo seized the occamou to 
change with what appeared to them cliangiug fortune. The 
vox. I. o 
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others remained steadfast, preferring an ameliorated gorem* 
meat undenr a forrign prince, to what they believed a liopeicte 
strug^e, but which, if sucoeesfal, they knew must end in a 
degrading native de^tism: perhaps also a little swayed by 
their dislike to England, and by tiie impoadbUity of obtaining 
that influeaoe among their countrymen, which under other 
cumstanote their tdents and characters would have ensured.: 

The cohuoil of CastUle was not publicly chastised by the 
intruding jfpooarch, yet secretly be punished the members by 
a dexterous stroke of policy. Grouriiy wrote to Castanos 
that oircumstancei requited the presence of the Frendi troops 
in anotlier quvter, and invited him to take immediate posses* 
siom of Kadrid for the preservation of public tranquillity. 
This was construed to mean the entire evacuation of Spain, 
and being agreeable to the vanity of the Spaniaids was greedily 
received; it contributed to the subsequent supineness of the 
nation in pteparin^or its defence, and Joseph, by ^ipealii^ 
to Castauoe and treating the 'council as a nullity, hdped Itii 
cneiDiesto crush it. AUthejuntas indeed dreadedthe council 
That of Qallida would not even communicate with it, dedaring 
that personally the membws were attached to the Frendi, and 
collectively had been the most active instilment of the usurper’s 
government. The junta of Sevifie endeavoured to destroy 
the authority of the existiiJg members, and annul the body aa 
a tribunal of the state. Kotwitbstmidmg this proscription, 
the council did not hesitate to seixe the reins of government 
when the French departed, and by tbe maintenance of public 
sir H. Dal- tranquillity strict repression of reaction pro- 
tyiDpie'i sentod ft strikiog contrast to tbe conduct of the 

Co^lioi^ .proving juntas, under whose savage sway every 
reuwadeaw. kjad excess was eaoouraged. 

To moet this hostility the council lost no time in forming 
a party. Don Arias Mon y Vdardc, dean or president for the 
time being, wre^ a circular letter to tbe local juntas, pointing 
out the neoeasi^ establishing a central and supreme power, 
md propOR&g that deputies from etch province, or nation, aa 
diey were aometimes Ailed, should eoooert with the council 
how to efieot that object. Confessedly the first public bo4y, 
wil soqutifited with ^ forms of buaineg, the council wo^ 
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have had a preponderating influeaco in the oasemhly of dele¬ 
gates ; and it was so reasonable It should take the lead, when 
authority was wanted to direct the violence of the people 
before the moment of safety wa^ passed, that all the juntu 
trembled. The minor ones submitted; the Stionger aud more 
ambitious felt that subtlety would avail better then open opposi¬ 
tion to the project. 

Following up this blow, the council publi^ied a manifesto, 
containing an accurate detail of the events of tiie revolution, 
defending the part taken by its members, and claiming a re¬ 
newal of the ooniidence formerly reposcd.in tiiem by thp nation. 
It was 80 ably written, that a large party, espe- stuurti 
dolly at ValladoIL^ was formed in ihvouf of its Con!i^)Cnd 
authors; aud the junta of Seville were so sensible 
of their influence that they intercepted a copy of the manifesto 
addressed to sir How Dalrymplc, and suppressed ^ 
all writings favourable to the formation of a su- KqwnUencc. 
preme central autlmrity. It was no longer possible ^^**^‘* 1*5 
to resist the current, which bad set steon^ly in 
favour of such a measure; the juntas opposed,^ but could not 
openly deny the propriety, and in every province jj, smart-, 
persons of consideration caDed for a change in that cx>tt<»pou<i- 
Hydra polity whidi oppressed Ae country, and was “***' 
inefficient against the enemy. All the British fdnctionarics in 
communication with the Bpaniards. dso urged the necessity of 
concentrating the executive power, 

Universally odious were the juntss. A few Mr. gmRrt'i 
generals who had risen under ^dr rule adhered Con-Hpond- 
to them; but Palafox was indepaideht aS a suo- 
oessful captain-general; Castanos declared he would no longer 
serve under them; Cuesta was ready to put them down by 
force of arms, and rc-^tablish the ancient royal audieiizas aiid 
oaptaios-geaeral. When BeaeietvS' retreat opeued the com- 
mum<»tion with the south, and removed all excuse for procras¬ 
tination, the juntas of QalUda, Leon, and the Asturias yielded to 
*Mr. Stuart's inercttring efforts, ani|^afimed to meet in cortes, 
at liogo! Odliola, however, first insisrag on a formal ratifica¬ 
tion of that tre^ With Coatille already mentioned. 

When the time for-assemhling arrived, the Asturians refused 

o2 
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to cuinc, aod the rcumining juntas held the besslou without 
them. The bisliop of Orense and the junta of OiUIicia, were 
prepared to assort the supremacr of that province over the 
others. The Bailj Valdes of CastiUe, an able and disintereeted 
man, being ehosen preeidont of the convocation, proposed 
on tlie first day of assembly, that deputies should be ap* 
pointed to represent the three provinces in a supreme junto, 
assembled id some central place, to convoke the ancient cortes 
of the whe^e, kingdom, according to the old forms, and to 
settle the a(&imist;tttion of the interior and future succession 
to the throne. This proposition wan carried by the superior 
numlicr of the Coatilliana and Leoncso; the bishop of Orense 
prutciiti'd against it, aud tho Qallician members strongly op¬ 
posed it as placing their province on the same footing ns 
others, a glaring injustice, they said, if the numbers of the 
(Ulidan nrmy were taken into consideration; they were 
afllwcrcd that the Galiidan army was paid, aimod, and clothed 
by England, aod led by Caatille and Leon. 

Meanwhile the induence of tlic coundl of Castillo increased, 
Bir stutffi junta of Seville cunningly took the lead 

Com'iponii- in directing what they could uot prevent Tho 

convocation of the cortes they know would be 
fatal to their own existence. Wherefore, in a public letter, 
addressed to (he junta of Qalljpia and dated one day previous 
to the drcular of don Arias Mon, but evidently written after 
the receipt of the latter, they opposed the assembling of tho 
cortes on the ground that it was ‘ the prerogative of the king 
to convoke that body; and if it was called together by any 
othw authority the provinces tvould not obey ;’—‘ there w'ould 
he no mumimity.’ But the <piestion was one not of form but 
expcdien(y. If the nation was in favour of such a stop, aud 
after events showed the jicople were not opposed to it, the 
Sfuno necessity which constituted the right of the junta to 
declare war agunst tiw l^uch, anoth^ prerogative of the 
monarch, would have sufficed to l^aliae the convocation of 
the national assembly. Tl^eir object was to preserve tlieir own- 
power, and they maintlbied that the juntas, being chosen by 
the nation, were the only Ic^timatc dqmsitories of authority, 
and to members of those bodies only, could tliat authority be 
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delegated. Theu adopting the suggestioD contained in the 
letter of Ame Mon^ they proposed that tvo deputies from 
each junta should repw, uot to Ma<lrid, but to Ciudad Kenl 
or Almagro, and at the moment of meeting be, in &ct, consti¬ 
tuted governors-goneral of tlie kingdom; nerertbeless, the 
local governments were, with due subordioation to this central 
junto, to retain and exemse in their own provinces all tlie 
authority with which they bad already invested tbemselvea. 
Thus they had only to chuoso subservient deputies aud their 
power would be more hrmly fixed timu before; mid this 
arrangement would have been adopted by the junta of Gallicia, 
bad not the rapidity with which Valdec carried his proposition 
prevented tlmt cause of discord bdng added to the numerous 
existing disputes. 

Mr. Stuart proceeded to Madrid, and wherever bo passed 
found the same violence of local party feeling, the samf. dis¬ 
gust at the conduct of the oligarchical provincial governmeitts: 
pride, vanity, corruption, and improvidence, were everywhere 
obtrusively visible. The dispute between Blake and Cuesin, 
raging at the |>eriod of the battle of Bio Seco when division 
was most hurtful to the military operations, was now allayed 
between the generals; but tbeir political partisans waged war 
with more bitterness than ever, continuing the StnsTiv 
feud among the civil branches when union Corrcipond- 
most desirable. On the one side was the Bally 
Valdez, deputy to tho supreme junta. On the other Cucsto, 
a man haughty, incredibly obstinate, and not to be offended 
with impunity when he had power to punish. He Lud 
l)ccn president of the council of (^stille, and he was captain- 
general of Castille and Leem when ti>e insurrection first broke 
out. Hating all revolutionary movements, although as inimi¬ 
cal to a foreign domination os any of his countrytneu, he 
endeavoured to repress the public efieryeseence, and maintain 
tr>m([uillity at the risk of losing his Ufe as a traitor. 

Cuostawas honest as between Spanish and French interests; 
between his country’s cause and ^ own passions ho was not 
honest. He disliked the local juntas^ and eousistently wished 
to preserve the authority of the captaias-geDGral and the royal 
audi^mas, both overthrown by those petty governments. But 
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sallea and ferociouB of temper, lie employed authority With 
despotic, sevmty; and was prepared, if opportunity offered, 
Appendiji, to exerciae military influence over the supreme. 
No. 18 . f«. fg gg Qygy robordinato juntas. He bad 
appointed one for Leon and Castillc as a sort of council, sub* 
ordinate to tlffi autborUy of the eaptidn-gencral ; but after the 
battle of Bid Seoo the members fled, as before related, to 
Ponteferrada,;'asiQmed the mpreme authority, claimed Blake's 
protection, and oommanded Cuesta to deliver his cavalry to 
that general. Cuesta annulled their proceedings at Ponto- 
ferrada; and. now dedaring the election of Valdes and bis 
colleagues void, as contrary to existing laws, directed tlio 
assemhling of other juntas conformable to usage. 

His mandate was disregarded. Valdes and the otlier 
deputies proceeded to form a central supreme government. 
Cuesta instantly abandoned the. field operations, wbicli in the 
Meldrid council he had just promised to aid, fell back with 
twelve thousand men, seised the deputies, and shut up Valdez 
in the tower of Segovia, menacing him with military execution. 
The disorders of the times furnished arguments for this act of 
stubborn violence. The junta of Castillo and Leon had been 
formed ill^[ally; several districts were omitted in the r^rc- 
sentation; several deputies chosen by the city of Leon alone; 
Valdez was iij|de prerideat, thbough neither a native nor a 
proprietor, and tbereforo ineligitle to be even a deputy; Leon 
had appointed representatives for the Castillian districts oocu- 
pied by ^ French, and when they retired Castillc in vain 
demanded an equhaUe arrangament. 

Amidst this confhsiQnnBd violenoe, the desiie for a central 
government q>read oveT’tiM kingdom. Seville, Catalonia, 
Aragon, Morci^ Yalenaa, and the Asturias, sent deputies, 
and though frash disputes arose as to ^ place of assembly, it 
was finally agreed to zueet at Aranjum:. This royal residence 
was choscu against the wishes of many, and notably of Jovol- 
InnoSj an doqoent persmi and of great reputation but perti¬ 
nacious. He luged that the c^tal was the meetest spot, but 
was sniwered that4he turbulent inh^iitonte of >iadrid would 
impede the government, and the same <^jeetiou would .exist 
sgunst any other large town. And thk aigumeot was brid 
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in Spain, when the people wore, in all the oiHeial anil puhlio 
papers, represented as enthosiaBticallj united in one^minou 
sacred pursuit, kid were iu the British parliament aeaomi> 
sated the ‘ unirersal Spanish nation!’ 

To seek protection in a corner, iusteod of courting publicity, 
augured ill for the iutentions of the goremors, nor was the 
augury belied, junta of SeriilCf after reviling the council 
of CastUle for its partial submission to tho usurper, cox^ Cor< 
chose dmi Vincent Here, a known tool of Godoy, »»t»“denoo. 
and Qusman de Tilly who was under a judimk sentence for rol> 
bery, for their deputies. Hore dedined thei^jpointment, Tilly, 
braving public disgust, repaired to Aranjues, and Midiano, an¬ 
other member of tbe junta,took his plaoewith an enormous salary 
as civil resident at the head-quarters of the Andalusian army. 
Tho deputies were instructed to oondoe their deliberations 
to such subjects as tbeir constituents should furnish; a fraudu¬ 
lent policy, in which Seville took the lead, and when public 
indignation forced that junta and the Valencian one ostensibly 
to give way, they substituted secret orders of a like tcuonr. 
The greater number of tho deputies were tools of the juntos, 
and anxious only to avoid publicity until t)>ey could consuli- 
date their power: hence their dislike of large towns, and tlieir 
choice of Aranjuez. Florida Blanca, decrepid frm age, was 
chosen first president in rotation for thre$ months, aud 
the formation of on independent executive was scouted; for 
when Jdvellanos proposed a r^en <7 seleeted from their own 
body, it was replied that the deputies could not delegate their 
powers: in fine, the juntas, instead ui meeting tbe general desire 
for central government, were resolved to retwn auAority. 

The assembly, being constituted, immediately summoned 
Ouesta to release Valdes and repair himself to 
ArMijuBE, where he was denounced by tbe junta of ifo. *8. S 

Oastillc and Leon as a tnutor. Florida Hauoa and Castanos 
urged him to submit, and though at first he htmghtily repelled 
them, he finally yikded, and, after a sharp oorrespondence with 
Mr. Stuart, who strove to invigorate tho oentrk • jj, stuMt'i 
power, he rMeasod Valdez and came to Anmjuee. ComipoBe- 
No formal proceedings were had, but after mntual brRj,am*» 
recrimination Vald« was admitted- to the exer-' 
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cise of his functions, and Cuesta was detained at the seat of 
goTcnnient, a state prisoner at lai^e, unUl subsequent erenta 
once more placed him at the head of an army. 

Lord William Bentinck now joined Mr. Stuart at Madrid. 
With coinoident opinions th^ iRf;ed upon the central junta 
the necessity of military preparations; but the folly exhibited 
in the prorioves was here displayed in more glaring colours. 
The lesser tribnuals acknowledged the authority of the assem¬ 
bled deputies; tho couudl of Castillc, reluctant to submit yet 
too weak to resist, endeavoured to make terms, but was forced 


Hr. stou-t’i ^ unconditional submission. Management of the 
CoiTMjKind*- revenue, a chief for the army, and the total sup- 

pression of the provincial juntas, were the three 
next objects of public n'.ixi6ty. Ciostanos was by tlie public 
designated as commander-in-chief; his services entitled him to 
the office, while his moderation and conciliating manners fitted 
him fur it, when so much jealousy was to be soothed, and so 
many interests reconciled. An account of the past expendi- 
Mr Stuart’s English money was also loudly required of 

ComapoiKi- the local juntas, imd a surrender of the residue 

demanded But the central government dividing 
itself into sections, answering to the deputments ol state 
under the king's rule, declared those sections equal supreme and 
independent, apd appointed sectaries, not chosen from their 
own body, to each. 

Florida Blsdca assured Mr. Stuart and lord William that 


Castanos would be named generalissimo, and invited them to 
confer with him upcm the operations of the British troops then 
coming under Moore from Portugal to the aid of Spain. The 
necessity for a angle ebi^ was admitted by all persons, but so 
stubborn were the tools of the provincisl juntas in the assem¬ 


bly, that in despite of the Briti^ agent's efforts and the infiu- 
ence of tlie &iUsb eobinct^ the generals were all confirmed in 
separate and md^eDdeat eomziuuuU. The miserable system 


Ur.Caanlns't 

iMtHKtiOUl 

to Hr. puS, 
HSS. 


of the Dutch deputies with Marlborough, and the 
revedutionary commissariei of France, were par- 

government was 
dUr^rded, tiiough it had then supplied Spain 


tially revived, and the English 


with two hundred thouamd muskets, dothing, anununitioo, 
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aud sixte^ mslliobB of doUore I Such ronple sucxiours rightlj 
Dumaged would have Booured uulimltcd influence ; 4}ut the 
gifts were made through one set of agents the demands 
tbnmgh anotherj wherefore the first were token as of right, 
the last unheeded. The resources of England were thus wasted 
without materisUj' benefiting Spain; for though Appo&aix. 
the armies were destitute, the central government ^ 

had contracted a large debt and was without credit. Assuin* 
ing however the insolence of conquerors dictatiog terms, 
rather than the language of grateful allies asking further 
assistauce, it required from England an instant gift of ten 
millions of dollars, with stores suffirient to supply a well- 
governed army for years. 

All the provittda! juntos still retained full power within 
their respective districts. The central government ur. stQort't 
feared them, but decreed, 1®. That their own per- 
sons wore inviolable. 3". That their president Loniw-nm- 
should, with the title of highness, receive 25,000 ****'‘‘'* 
crowns a-year. 3®. That each deputy taking the title of excel¬ 
lency should have a salary of 5000 crovms. 4®. That tlic 
colloctive body should be addressed as majesty. Then think¬ 
ing themselves sufficiently confirmed tb^ resolved to make a 
public entry to Madrid, and to conciliate the populace, declare 
a geneiwl amnesty, lower tbe duties on tobacco, and fling money 
to the crowd during the procession. Amidst this poinp and 
vanity tbe enemy was scarcely remembered, and w. Bon- 

public business totally ueglected. This last evil f 

es^tenuea to the loweet broaches of administratioa; AppeiutiN, 
self-interest produced abundaiwo of activity, but 
every department, almost every man, seemed struck with 
torpor when the public welfare was at stake, and withul, an 
astonishing presumption was common to the highest aud the 
lowest. 

Instead-of a generalisrimo, a board of generals was at first 
projected, on whose roporta tho junta was to r^;ulate the 
military operations; Castanos was to preside, but 
Anally tbe plan was deferred with tbe <^racteristtc uiick’* Oor- 
mnark, ‘ tkast tolten the many was driven over the 
/rentier, CaeiaHoa uottld have leintre to take hii eeatP The 
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idea of failore never occnired, the gov^nmeni was content ii 
the peojde beheved its dailj falsehoods about the French; <utd 
the public^ cqUallj presumptuous, was content to be so (leoeiveiL 
The soldiers were, destitute even to nakedness, and their cou* 
stancy cruelly abased. were without arms or bread ; the 

higher. orders displayed cn^ddity, incapacity, and disunion; 
the patriotic Ardour was visibly abating with the lower classes; 
the rulers were grasjHi^, improvident, untruthhil, and boast' 
ing; the enemy powerfol ; the goremmeht, cumbrous and osten* 
tatious, was, to ase Mr. Stuart’s words, '-neither calculated to 
inspire courage nor increase enthufdaem.* 

This picture wiU be reoognised by men who are yet living, 
and. whose exertions were aa incessant os unavailing to remedy 
the evils at the time; it wiU be recognised by the friends of 
that great man, sir John Moor^ the first virtim to the folly 
and base intrigues of the day; it wiU be recognised by that 
general and amy, who afterwords Won their way through 
Spain, and found that to trust Spaniards in war was to loan 
against a broken reed. To others it may appear exaggerated, 
for without Imving seen it is difficult to believe the disorders 
which paralyzed the enthusiasm of a whole people. 


EXTflUNAJi POnmOAL UELATIOKS OF SPAIN. 


At first these were oonfineif to England, Sicily, and Por¬ 
tugal; the rest of Eu.i^e was imdcr the sway or influence of 
Napoleon. With the Brazils, bowevm-, relations were estab¬ 
lished by the junta, which afterwards, under the cortes,produced 
Bcrions embuTammCnts to the British military operations. 
The ultra-muine posseadmiB of Spain were objects of interest 
to both rides; b^ the empenxils active policy balanced the 
natural ]»epoodeEahce of the mhther'Oountiy. No effort was 
made to confirm the adherence of the colonies, or secure their 


Hr. RtDSrt'i 
CmrripoBd- 
cncc, UH. 

Sir Hew Utl* 

rynptel 

t*Ap(lT«. 


great resoureee until long after the inanrreetion 
brrice out, and then only because Mr. Stuart, in 
the north, aiy} sir Hew Dalrymple mid lord Col- 
Ungweod in the south, urged the desjmteh of 
vessels to America. Spain's .hold of those posses'^ 


rioQs was indeed slight, for her banh restriotivo system hotl 
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Idsg before weeke&ed tbe ooloaists' aUacbmeDti, and Miranda’a 
expeditioQ, thoi^h unaiccessfo], bad kindled a bre not to be 
extinguished; all forei^ statesmen Lad foreseen that Sjuun 
must relinquish her arbitrary govommont or^jpse her colonics. 
The insurreotion at home rendered this moie oertaia. Every 
argumwit, every manifesto put fortli in Eurdpe to ammate the 
- Bpaniards, told against them in America. Yet for a tune the 
produce of the nunes was remitted, many Spanish Auiericaiis 
served in the Spanish armies, and the emperor, though he 
offered the vice-royalty of Hexmo to Cuasta, Bloke, and 
Castanos, and probably to some of the natives, failed to create 
a French party of consequence. The..Amerlcaus were un¬ 
willing to plunge into civil strife, ontil the arrogance and 
injustioo of Old Spain, iucreating under the insurrecliottal 
government, forced them to a rcbdlion which established tlio 
independence of the fairest portion of the gl<d}e, and proved 
liow Httlo on abstract love of freedom inffuenced Spain to 
resist Narwleou. 

With the English cabinet, Spanish intercourse, hitherto con¬ 
ducted by the provincial deputies who first arrived, was now 
placed on a regular footing. The deputies were recalled at 
the desire of Mr. Canning; Admiral Apodaca was appointed 
minister plenipotentiaiy for Spoio; and ]Mr. John Hookham 
Frere was accredited with the same title to the central junta. 
Mr. Stuart, whose ability and energy hod contributed so much 
to the formation of a central government, was superseded by 
this injudicious appointment, and the political maohinc was 
left witii every wheel in violent action to proceed without coit- 
trolling power or guiding influaioe. Mr. Stuart had, on his 
o^vn responsibility, repaired to Madrid, and tranamitied exact 
information of what was passing, yet remained for titreo 
months without recedving a line fircun Mr. Canning, to approve, 
to disapprove, or to direct his proceedings: a remissness In¬ 
dicating the bewildered state of the cabinet, which slowly and 
with diificulty followed when it should have b«ipr prepared to 
lead. Mr. oiuuiing's tardy, abortive neasurM, demonstrated 
the difierenoe between a aopbist wd a statesman, showing 
how dangerous' is that public feeling, which, insatiable of 
words,, disregards the actions of men, and esteems more the 
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interested eloquence of an orator like Demades, tlian the simple 
inte'j'rity, sound judgment, and great exploits of a general like 
Fbocion. 

Such being tl^ state of Spain in September and October, it 
would be instructive to contrast the exertions of the' enthu- 
siastio Spaniards’’ during three months of insurrection after 
Baylen, with the eflibrts of * discontented France’ in the hun¬ 
dred days of Napoleon’s second reign. The juntas were 
however not devoid of ambition. Before the battle of Baylen, 
that of SevQlo was occupied with a project for annexing the 
Algarvcs to Spain, and the treaty of Fontainebleau was far 
from bdng considered os a dead letter. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

4 

Kapoleok was cliagriaed but nnt dismayed at a rcsistauco bo 
had almost uniiciptited. He measured the efTorts of Spain, 
calculated the power of foreign interference, and did not mis¬ 
judge the value of English supplies. He foresaw the danger 
of suffering an insurrection of peasants to attain a regular 
form, to become disciplined troops, and to league with po«’er- 
ful nations. To defeat the raw levies was e^; but it was 
necessary to crush them, that dread of his invincible force 
might still pervade the world, and the influenoe of his genius 
remain unabated. Ho knew ..the constitution of Bayonpe 
would contrast well with those chaotic governments, neither 
monarchical, nor popular, nor oristoeratii^ nor federal, thrown 
up by the Spanish revolution; but, before that oould give him 
moral resources, it was essential to develop his military 
strength. ‘ 

Imminent was the ericas. Watched by nations whose pride 
he had shocked withont destn^ing Uieir strength, if tie bent 
all his force against the Peninsula England might excite the 
continent to arms, and Russia wd Austria might imite to raise 
fallen Brussia. The designs of Austria were covered, not 
hidden, by the usual artifices of her canning rapacious cabinet. 
Subdued Prussia could not be supposed quiescent, and the 
Tugenbunde, Gymnaaiasts, and other secret societies were be¬ 
ginning to disclose themselves. Since persecuted 
by their govemtuents, they were thwi enoour^ed. campaisn, 
Baron de Nostiz, Stein the Prussian councillor of 
state, generals Sharnhost and Gneizenan, afid eolonol Schill, 
wero the contrivers, and their plan was diarocteristio of 
Germans, who, plodding even to a proverb in action, possess 
extravagant inu^nationa and delight in mystery. Social 
regenmtion was the object, Imt, as a first step, they designed 
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to driTe the French across the Bbine; and they created fear 
because the extent of tiieir influence was then unknown. 

Kussia, more powerfnl perhajs from her defeats because 
more enlightened^ to the cause, gave Napoleon must anxiety. 
He knew it t^onld tax all his means to meet the hostility of 
that great empire, which would render his operations in Spain 
unsuitable to -his fame. But with a long-sighted policy he had 
proposed an interview with the cear, intent to secure the frlend- 
sliip of that monarch, and not unsuccessfully did he strive at 
first. Indeed at this time be supported the weight of the 
political world, and every movenibnt of his produced a convul¬ 
sion. His strength was now taxed, yet con&dcnt In his un¬ 
matched gmims, he sou^t only, a moment of time, certain to 
make it .victory. Meanwhile, sudden and strong of action as 
the dasli of aWaract, be made one of those efforts which have 


Btam])cd his with the greatnen of antiquity. 

His armies were soattered over Europe. Id Italy, in Dal¬ 
matia, ontheBhine, the Danube^ the Elbe, in Prussia, Denmark, 
Polatul, his l^ops were-to he found ; over that vast extent 
live hundred thousand disciplined men maintained the supre¬ 
macy of France. From those hwids he drew the imperial 
guards, the sel^'Boldiers of*the warlike nation ho governed, 
the terror of all other oohtinenfal troops; these and the. veterans 
of Jena, Austeriitz, and Friedlafcd, ^uced in number but of 
confirm^ himdihood, were maax^ied towards Spain. A host 
of caval^, unequalled for enterprise and knowledge of war, 
was also directed agmnst that devoted land,' and a long train 
of gallant soldiers followed, until two hundred thousand men, 
accustomed to battle, bad penetrated the gloomy fastnesses of 
the westers I^Venees; whfle forty thousand of inferior reputa¬ 
tion, drawn from the interior of F^ce, from Naples, Tuscany, 
and Piedmont) assembled ea the eastern ridges of those gigantic 
bills. The rniweb of ttua mnl^de was incessant, and as his 
soldiers passed ^ coital, Napoleon, neglectful of nothing 
which oonld ex^ their courage and swell their military 
pride, addressed to ^em one of his nervous orations. In the 
trauquillity of peace it may seem inflated, but qh the eve of 
battle a general should BO speak. 

flold^l «ftW triumphing on the banks of the Vistula and 
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tlie Daoabe, you iiave passed witii rapid steps through Qer- 

tmtuy. Iliia day, without a moment of repose, I command 

. you to trareme France. Soldiers! I have n^ of you. The 

hideous presence of the leopard coDtaminates the peninsula of 

Spain end Portugti; in terror he must fly befote yon. Let us 

bear our triumphal ea^es to the {dUara of He^es; there 

also we hare injuries to avenge. Soldiersi you have surpassed^ 

the renown of modem armies, but have yen yet equalled the 

glory of tiiose Bomaas, who in one utd ^ same eunpaign 

were victorious upon the Khine and the Euphrates, in Illyria, 

and upon the Tagus 1 A long peaoe, a lasting prosperity shall 

• 

be the reward of your labours, but a real Fren^unan could 
not, ought not to rest until the seas are free and open to all. 
Soldiers 1 all that yon have done, all that you will do for the 
happiness of tho French peopde and for my glory, shall bo 
eternal in my heart t’ 

This said, he sent his army towards the frontiers of Spain, 
and himself hastened to meet. the emperor Ahixamler at 
Erfiirth. Their conference produced a tre^ of alliance, oUcq- 
Btve and defensive. Spun was by the one, with calm indif¬ 
ference, abandoned to the injusrioe of the other; but the acces¬ 
sion of strength which the treaty and the persomi partiality of 
Alexander, gave the Fmich empMW, led both to think tho 
EogllsU c^inet would, if fair oocasion offered, enter into nego¬ 
tiations'for a general peace, and in a joint letter they thus 
addressed the king of England,—* The drcmustances of ignrope 
had brought them toge^r; tiieir first thought was to yield 
to the wish and the wants of every pec^le, and to seek in a 
speedy pacification the most efficacious remedy for &e miseries 
which oppressed all nations. The long and Moody war whioli 
hod tom Um continent was at Ui end, without tlm possibility 
of being renewed. If mai^ ohai^os . bad taken place* m 
Europe, if many states bad owntbrown, the cause was to 
be found in the state of agitorion and misery in which the 
Bt^nation of maririme oomraeroe bad plaoed. the greatest 
nations; srili greater changes mig^t yet t^e place, and all of 
them contra;^ to tire policy of the Eng^ nation. Peace, 
then, was the interest of the people of the continent, as it was 
the interest of tiie people of Great Britain. We tstiareat jow 
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ilajcnt)-,’ they concluded, ‘ we unite to entreat your Majesty 
to listen to the voice of humanity, to silence that of the pas- 
aioDs, to seek, with the intebtion of arriving at that object, to 
conriliate all interests, and thus preserving all powers which 
exist, ensure the happiness of Eurojie, nod of this generation, 
at the head of which Bravidenoe has placed' us.' 

Mr. Canning in reply addressed letters to the French mid 
Russian ministers, .micloslng to each an official note. In that 
addressed to the Rusaian, be amd,—However desirous the king 
might be to reply personally to the emperor, he was prevented 
by the iinusiial mode of communication adopted, which had 
deprived it of a private and personal character. It was impos- 
sililo to pay that mark of respect to tlie emperor, without at 
the same .‘time acknowledging titles which ho had never 
acknowledged. The proposition for peace would be commu¬ 
nicated to Sweden and to &e'existing government of Spain, 
and it was necessary his majesty should receive on immediate 
assurance' tbat France acknowledged the government of Spain 
as a party to the negotiation. That such was the intention of 
the emperor could not be doubted, when the lively interest 
manifested by his imperial m^esty for the welfare and dignity 
of the Spuiidl moQu^y was recollected. No other assurance 
was wanted, that the emperor oould not lutve been induced to 
sanction fay his concurrency or aj^rohation, usurpations, the 
priuciides of which were not less unjust than their example 
WAS d|ngerous to all Intimate sovereigns.' 

The letter addressed to the French minister merely 
demauaen that Sweden and Sp^ should be admitted as 
. parties to the neg<Hi«tion. The official note commenced by 
stating the king’s derire for peace, on terms consistent with 
his honour, his to his mjgagements, and the permanent 

repase of Europe. * The miseraMe condirion of the cmitinciit, 
tlie coDvulsious it had experienced, and those with which it 
was threatene<^ were not imputable to his majesty. If the 
cause of so much misery was to. he found in the stagnation of 
oommereisl int^wourse, although his majesty could not be 
teepecUd to lietti' %oUh regret, that the system devised 

for the destruction of the comment of his subjects had recoiled 
upon ita aothoiB or ita iastrumenta; yet, as it was neither the 
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ilispoaition of bu majesty, nor in the cbar]acit«r of tbo people 
over whom he reigned, to rejoice in the privations and unh^)* 
piness even of nations which were combined against him, he 
anxiously desired the termination of the snfierings of the con¬ 
tinent.' Then stating that the pr<^;re&s of the war had imposed 
new obligations upon Great Brit^, tbe note claimed for 
Sicily, Portugal, Sweden and Spain, a participation in the 
negotiations. 'Treaties existed with tiie three first which 
bound them and Sngland In peace and war; with Spain, 
indeed, no formal iustrument'had yet been executed, but the 
ties of honour were to the king of England as strong a.s the 
most solemn treaties. It was therefore assumed, that the 
central junta, or government of Spain, was understood to bo a 
party to auy negotiation in which his majesty was invited to 
engage.' 

Peremptory was the rejoinder of Bussia. Tbe claims of 
sovereigns, allies of Great Britain, she would admit; ihoimBur- 
gents of Spain she would not acknowledge as an indepcntieiit 
power. The Russians, England could recollect one particular 
Instance, had always been true to tdiis principle; moreover, the 
emperor hod acknowledged Joseph Buonaparte as king of 
Spain, and Mns united to the French emperor for peace and 
for war; he was resolved not to sepante his interests from 
those of Napoleon. Some farther arguments touching the 
question were advaneed, and the note concluded with an oifer 
to treat upon the basis of the ‘nri possidetis' and tbe rcspcctivo 
power of the belligerent parties; or upcm my basis, fojr tiie 
conclusion of an honourable, jnst and equal peace. The insiilt- 
ing tone of Mr. Canning’s communication was retaliated iiy 
the French minister, who also finished by pri^H»ing the ' uti 
possidetis* as a basis for treating, expressing a hope, that, with¬ 
out losing sight of the ine:ritable results of the force of states, 
it would bo remembered, that between great powers there 
could be no solid peace but that which was equal and honour¬ 
able for both parties. Upon the receipt of these 'Canning 
broke off the negotiations, and all cbance of peace vanished; 
but previous to the conclusion of this remarkable oorreqx>n<L- 
eoce Napoleon had returned to Paris. 

Wlmt his r»l vie^vs in proposing to treat were) it is diffi* 
VOL. L f 
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cult to (letennine. He could not have expected Gre^ 
Britain to abwdoo Spain; be imiat therefore have been 
prepared mth some airaugonent, unleas the whole proceeding 
was an artifice to sow distrust among his enemies. The 
EngliA ministers asserted that it was so; yet wliat enemies 
were th^mnoogwhom be Could create this uneasy feeling! 
Sweden, 6»ly, Portugal i the notion as ^pHed to them was 
'' absurd; it is more probable be was sincere. He 
YcAMttam flo ttt St Helena, and tba circumBtaiiceB oi 

8 t. Helena, the period warrant.'a belief in that assertiou. 

The menacing aspect oi Austria, the recent loss of 
Portugal, tiic hitherto successful insurrection of Spain, the 
secret Bocitties of Germany, the desire of consolidating bis 
Polish dominions- as a barrier agmnst Buesia, the breach 
made ill his continental system, the commercial distresses of 
Europe, were all cogent reasons for a peace: they might well 
causOj^him to be suspicious of the future, and render him 
anxious f&r an excuse to abandon on unjust, uncertain, onerous 
contest in the Peninsula Tlie alliance of Bussia only dis¬ 
entangled a part of the Gordian knot; to cut the remainder 
with his sword was, at this conjuncture, a task which even he 
might shrink from. 

The marrii of his aimisB towards Spain proves nothing to 
the contrary of this suppori^n. Time was of the ntniost 
consequence. Hie proving abortive, it would 

have ^en too late to have reinfor^ his troops on the Ebro, 
and the event evinced the prudence of his measures in that 
respect. Bejecting Spain as a party to tlie conf^ences for 
peace is scarcely nmra omtclustve; it would have been to 
resign his weapon b^no.he ^tered the lists. England could 
not abandon the Spamarda, Imt that was not a necessory 
consequence of contimtmg the negotiations.. There, was a bar 
put to the admisBioa of a %anish diplomatist^ no bar was 
thereby put to tha^ dkoussion of interests. The 

correspondence of tim English minist^ would not of necessity 
compromise ^Muush independence; itnbed not have relaxed 
hostility, nor retuded snceonn. v^en Niqioleon’s 

powe, ed)tlety, and force of gening and lus good fi^une m 
weft Slid additional starength gmned by the Bosaum gUi- 
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aOce, are contrasted iritb soanfy means of Spiun and tlic 
con^on into whichusbe was plnnged, it does appear as if her 
welfare would have been better forwarded by an appeal to 
negotiation than to battle. It is true Aostria was arming, 
yet Austria had been so^often conquered, was so sure to 
abandon the cause of the j^riots and every other cause when 
pressed, so certain to sacrifioe-frith mid honour to self- 
interest, that the independence of Spain thimigh the medium 
of war, conld only be regarded as of uncertain hope; a prize 
to be gained, if gained at all, by wading through torrents of 
blood, and every misery that famine and the fury of devastat¬ 
ing armies could inflict. To avoid sui^ dreadfur evils by 
ne^tiation was worth trial: justice, nr^ by tiie minister of 
a great ziation, is difficult to withstand; no power, no ambi- 
tioQ oan resist it and be safe. 

This view was not in accord with the shifts and snbterfuges 
characterizing the 
d^^rado such a correepondenoe by a ridioalous denial of 
Napoleon’s titles; praiseworthy to make a state paper, in 
which such serious interests were discussed, offensive and 
mean by miserable sarcasm evincing the pride of ui author 
rather than the gravity of a statesman. Thm is ground also 
for believing, that hope, derived from n silly intrigue carried 
on through the princess of Tonr and Taxis witii Talleyrand 
and some others, who wme even then ready to betray Napo¬ 
leon, was the real cause of^e n^otiation having been broken 
off by Mr. Canning. Mr. WMtbreal declared in the House 
of Commons, he saw no reason fix refusing to treat with 
France, and though poblto riamour induced him to explain 
away this expression, he needed not .to be ashamed of it^ 
For if opinion of Cicero, that an ui^r peace is preferable 
to the just<^ WOT, was eveor wor&y of aitention, it was so at 
this period, when the success of Sprin' was doubtful, her 
misery certrin, her salv^on only to be obtained through the 
baptism of blood. ‘ ■ 

U))on the ISth of October Napoleon returned to Fori^ 
secure of the preeeot friendah^ and alUanoe of Eussia, 
Imt unoertrin of the moment when the stimulus of English 
'8alMi<Ues would quicken the hostility <ff AuMria into life. 

va 


policy of the day. It was thought wise to 
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His peril Tus great, his preparatioos enormous. He caUod 
out two conscriptions. The first takea^ from the classes of 
1806, 7, 6, and 9, furnished eighty thousand meu arrived at 

inaturityj th(^ were defined to replace the 
, veterans directed aghast Spain, llae secimd, 
< taken from the class of 1810, also produced eighty 
. thousand, wbioh were disposed of as reserves in 
the d^pdts of France. The Fresmh troops left in Germany 
wero conc^trated on the side of Austria; Denmark was 
evacuated, and one hundred thousand soldiers were withdrawn 
from the Prussian states. The wmy of Italy, powerfully 
reinforced, was placed under prince Eugene, assisted by 
Masseno. Murat, who had succeeded Joseph in the kingdom 
of Naples, was directed to assemble o Neapolitan army on 
the shores of Cidabria and threaten Sicily. In fine, no 
measure of prudence was neglected by this wonderful man, to 
whom the time required by Austria for the preparatiou of a 
cam])aign, seemeil sufficient fpr the subjection of the whole 
Peuinsula. 

The Freorii le^slative body was opened the 24th of 
October. The emperor, after giving a concise sketch of the 
political situation of Europe, touched upon Sjtain. ‘ In a few 
days I go,’ said he, ‘ to put myself at the bend of my armies, 
and with the aid of God ^ crown the king of Spain in 
J^Iadrid! to plant my eagles on the towers of Lisbon!’ Then 
quitting Paris ho went to Bayonfie, hut the labours of his 
ministers continued. Their speeches and r^orts, more 
elaborately explicit than usual, exposed the vast r^ourccs of 
France, and were calculated to show the danger of provoking 
the enmity of sudt a powerful n^on. From tliose documents 
Expo«4 d« appeared, that the expenses of the year, includ- 
rEmpire, ing the iot^est of ike nation^ debt, were under 

thirty millions sterling, and completely covered 
by existing taxes drawn from a D(|^allio currency>->that no 
fresh burthens would be lud upon n6(U<MX>~that numerous 
public works were in progretM—that internal trade and land 
cornmn'oe were flourUdung, and nearly one million of men 
were hi-aipuBl 

Mr. Canning’s readiness to rqjeci D^thUion, and defy tUs 
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stupendous power, would Iced to tbe supposition, that on tlie 
side d Spain at least he was prepared for the encounter; yet 
no trace of a matured plan is to be found in the instructions 
the generals oommafiding in Portugal prerious to the 35th 
of September; nor was the project then ad(^ted, one which 
discovered any adequate knowle^ of the force of ti>e euetny, 
or of the state of affairs: the oondoct of the EngUah cabinet 
relative to the Peninsula was scarcely superior to that of tho 
central junta. Vague projeets, or rather speculations, were 
communicated to the generals in Portugal, but in none was 
the strength of the enemy alluded to, in none was there a 
settled plan of operations: a strange delusion relative to 
Napoleon’s power and intentions gnided the Englisb sciimsters. 

It was the 6th of October before a despatcli, 
containing the first determinate plan of campaign rmstrs Dcr- 
arrived at Lisbon. Thirty thousand infantry and 
five thousand cavalry were to be employed in the 
north of Spain. Of these ten thousand were to be embarked 
at the English ports, the remainder to be composed of 
regiments drafted from the army then in Portugal. Sir John 
Moore was to commaud, and was authorized to unite the 
whole by a voyage round the coast, or by a march through 
the interior. He chose the latter, 1^*. because a voyage at 
that season of the year would have been tedious aud pre¬ 
carious; 3”. because the inteution of sir Hew Dalrynqilc liad 
been to enter Spain by Almeida, aud tho arrangements which 
that general had made were for sudi a march; 3°. because he 
was informed the province of Gtdlieaa would be scarcely able 
to equip tbe force cofetng from England under the command 
of sir David Burd. He was however to take tlie field imme- 
diat^y, and fix upon some place, either in Gallicia or on the 
borders of Leon, for concentrating tbS; whole army; the 
specific plan of operations to be conoerted ^terwards with the 
Spanish generals. This was a shallow project. The Ebro 
was to be tbe theatre of war, and tbe head of the groat French 
hoet coming Mm Germany was already in tbe passes of the 
Pyrenees; the local difficulties impeding tbe English general 
were of a nature to render that which was ill begun end 
worso^ and that whidi was well arranged fuih To be first in 
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tho field is a great and decided advantage, yet here the |daa 
of operations 'was not even arranged when the enemy’s first 
blows were deaeending. ^ 

Sir John Moore had to o^anize an army of raw soldim; 
sirJohn ai^ i&a poor, uoiettledoountryjust.relieyed from 
Hoorev . • thd pressore of a harsh and griping enemy, he was 

to prooore the transport necessary for his stores, 
ammunitioB, and even the officers' baggage. With money, 
and an e^>erieBoed staff, such obstades do not mudr embarrass 
a good general; bat her^ few of the sabordinate officers had 
served a c^paign, and the administrative departments, though 
zealous and willing, were new to a service where no energy 
can jMrevent the effects of inexpoiaiee from being severely 

Appendli season, 

Ko. IS. ’ BO baleful to troops, was at baud, it was essential 
«I and 8. to be quick, and gold which tumetb the wheels 
of war was wanting. And this, at all times a groat evil, 
was here most grievously felt; for tbe I’ortugueso, accuS' 
tozned to fraud on the part of tboir own government and 
to forced contributions by tbe French, could not readily bo 
X>ersoadAd that an army of forogners, paying with promises 
only, mi^t be trusted. Nor was this natural suspicion allayed 
by observing, that while tbe general and his troops were 
without mon^, tbe subordinate^geiits dispersed throughout 
the country amply supplied. Sir David Baird, who was 
to land at Corufia and equip his troops in a country exhausted 
by Blake, was likewise enoompaased with difficulties: from 
Appendix, Ccwofia to the nearest point where ho could effect 
Ko. 13,} 1- a junctm with tbe fmroes llKarchiDg from Lisbon 
was two hundred nules, and he also was mthout money. 

No geaend<in<dhiirf.was ^tpoiz^ to command tbe Spanish 
armies, nor wm Uqm refen^ to any person with whom be 
could commomeate at all, much less concert a jdan of opera- 
Appuidix, tions. He was unacquainted with the views of 
Ho. IS, 14 . the Spanish government, and was alike uninformed 
of tlte munbers, composition, and situation of the armies ‘with 
be was to act, and those with whuffi he was to contend. 
^ oWn genius and tweqtj'five thousand pounds in tbe 
iniHtary chest, oonstituted his resources for a campai^ which 
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waB to Itad him far {rom coaat and all its uxeana of supply* 
He woB to tiuite hia forces by a winter march of three hundred 
m^es^ another three hundred wero.to be passed before he 
reached the Ebro he was to concert a plan of operations with 
generals, jealous quarrelsome and indej^ftdant, their positions 
extended &om the northern sea'ooast to Zaragoza, their men 
insubordinate, ditfering in costoms^ discipline^ language, and 
religion from the Ei^ishi and despising all foreigners: and 
all this was to be accomplished in time to defeat an eueiny 
already in the field, accustomed to great niovcnientd, and coiu 
ducted by the most rapid and dedded of men. The ministers* 
views were equally vast and inconsiderate, and their miscalcu¬ 
lations are the more remarkable, as there was not wanting a 
mun in tlie highest military situation, to coudemn their plan at 
the time and propose a better* ’ 

The duke of York, in a formal minute drawn up for the 
information of the government^ observed, that the Spanish 
armies being unconnected and occup^^Bg a groat extent of 
ground were weakj that tlio French, concentrated^aud certain 
of reinforcements, were strong; that there could bo no ques'* 
tiou of the relative value of %anisb and French soldiers, and 
consequently the allies imgh( be beaten before tho British 
could arrive at the scene of action: the latter would thou, 
unaided, Imve to meet the French army, and it was esBeudol 


to provide a sufficient number of troops for that emcigency. 
Loss than sixty thousand would not suffice, and Aw>endi«, 
he showed in detail how thoj could be provided 


without detriment to any other service: his advice w'oa 


unheeded* 


At this period also, the effects of tiiat inorodihle folly and 
weakness, w'hi(^ marked dl tbo proceedings of tho central 
junta, were idl throughout Spain. In az^ ^er country its 
^nduct would have bean attributed to insanity. So apathetic 
with respect to the enmy as to bo contemptible^ so active in 
pursuit of self-interest as to become hatefhl; continually 
devising how to reader itself at once despotic and popular, 
how to excite enthusiasm and ebook freedom of expression; 
how to enjoy the luxury of power without its ^ 

Ubour, how to aoqitire great reputation without tetteri*^ 
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trouble, bow to be indolent and victorious at tbe sauie moment. 


Fear prevented the members from removing to Madrid after 
every prepf^aUon had been made for a gublic entrance iuto 
that capital; ^hey passed decrees repressing the liberty of the 
press on the' ground of the deceptions practised ujion the 
publi<^ jet tbemaelves never hesitated to deceive the British 
agents, the g^erals, the government, and their own country¬ 
men, by the inost fl^tious fals^ood^ upon every subject, 
whether of greater or less importance. They hedged their 
dignity with ridiculous and misplaced forms opposed to the 
vital principle of an insurrectional government, devoted their 
attention to abstract speculations, recalled the exiled Jesuits, 
andMiiundated the country with laboured state papers while 


Appendiir, 


the war was left uncared for. Every application 


No. IS. }«■ of lord William Bwitinck and Mr. Stuart, even 


for an order to expedite a common courier, was met by diffi¬ 
culties and delays, it was necessary to have recourse to the 
most painful solicitations to obtain the slightest attention: nor 
did that mode always succeed. 

Sir John Moore strenuously grappled with the difficulties 
besetting himJ He desired that troops who had a journey of 
six hundred miles to make previous to meeting the enemy, 
should not at the commencenieot be ovcrwhelmncd by the 
torrents of rain, which in Porfu^l descend, at this period, with 
such violence as to destroy the shoes, ammunition, and accou¬ 
trements, and render troops almost unfit for service. Tlic 
Spanish generals recommended that bis march should he by 
Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca, Valladolid, and Burgos, 
and his magazines formed at one of the latter towns. This 
advice coincided wi& {previous pr^MArations, and the army was 
directed upon Abneida and Ciudad Eodrigo, the artillery and 
cavalry to move 1:y Alcantara. Almeida was to be the place 
of arms, and reserve stores and jmvbion^ were directed there; 
but want of money, the unsettl^ state of tlie country, and the 
incx])ericnce of the’ eomnussariat, rendered it difficult to pro¬ 
cure the means of transport even for the light baggage of the 
regiments, although the quantity of the latter was so reduced 
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as to create discontent. Sataro, already mentioned 
as Junot’s agent, engaged to supply the array, hot 
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disliooestly failoJ m bis contract, and so embarrassed the 
operations, that the genend resigned all hope 6f being able to 
move with more than the light baggage, the ammunition neccs< 
sary for immediate nse, and a scanty supply of medicines: hia 
magazines at Almeida were also retarded^and the subsistence 
of the trodps thrown on a raw commissariat unprovided with 
mosey, Nevertheless Moore, relying upon its inoreasing 
experience and the activity of lord William Bentinck and Mr. 
Stuart, did not delay his march. He sent agents to Madrid 
and q(ber places to make contracts uid rmse money; for the 
ministers, with a strange poU< 7 , gave the Spaniards all their 
gold and left the English army to get it4>ack in loans. 

Many regiments were in movement, when an unexpected 
difficulty forced the adoption of fresh dispositions.' The 
native officers and the country people now declared the roads 
horth of the Tagus impracticable for artillery; colonel Lopez, 
sent hy the Spanish government to facilitate the march, 
confirmed this information; captain Delancey, an intclliguut 
enterprising officer employed to examine tlie lines of move¬ 
ment, corroborated the general opioion. Junot had indeed 
brought his guns along those roads, but his carriages had been 
broken, bis batteries rendered unserviceable thei'eby. There 
woa no remedy, and Moore reluctantly ordered his artillery 
and cavalry to move by Talavera, Naval Cemeiro, the Escu- 
rial, the Guodarama, Eqiinar, Arevalo, and Salamanca. He 
would have followed with the whole army if the state of the 
northern roods had been earlier, known; but the supplies 
were all directed towards Almeida, most of tbe regiments 
were in march and it was too late to change. 

This separation of the artillery violated the maxim which 
requires the point of concentration to be out of the enemy’s 
reach, but it was forced upon Moore; and tbe Spaniards had 
even recommended Burgos and VjJladolid as places for maga¬ 
zines. The enemy was declared unable to maintain his defen¬ 
sive positions, and the EngHsh general could not supposo 
Salamanca too advanced for his concentration while covered 
by the strong Spanish armies said to be overbearing the 
French on the Ebro. One battery he retained to prove tbe 
rtSids, tbe remaining twenty-four pieces, the cavalry, a thou- 
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soud strong, sad tlio pare of many Lundred carriages escorted 
by tliree thoo^aod infantry took the Talavera road under sir 
J. Ho^^e, whose capacity and &mnc88 qualified him for the 
most important commands. The rest of the troops moved 
by Alcantara, Ahrantes, and Coimbra, upon Ciudad 
Bodrigo. with such energy did the general overcome 
obstacles thai his bead quarters quitted Lisbon the 26th Ocb>> 
ber, just twenty days after receiving the chief commandj a 
surprising insbmee of diligenee and daring, for to ose Ids own 
words, ‘The army run the risk of finding itself in front of 
the enemy vdtb no more ammunition tlian the men earned in 
their {Kiaches; but 4md I waited until everything was for> 
ward(^, the troops would. not have been in Spain until the 
spring, and 1 trust the enemy wiU not find out our waute so 
soon as they will feel the eflects of what we have.’ 

Expecting everybody tb fly except themselves, the Spaniards 
thought him slow, and from every quarter letters arrived, 
pressing liim to advance. Lord William Bentinck and Mr. 
Stuart, witnessing the sluggish incapacity of tlie government, 
judged his support esseurial to sustain the reeling strength of 
Spun. The central junta bad hitherto contemned the cucuiy, 
and the generals and people echoed its boasts; but an inter¬ 
cepted letter addressed by the governor of Bayonne to marisiml 
Jourdan, awoke tbrir fears, lit stated that sixty thousand 
infantry and seven thousand cavalry would reinforce tho 
French between the 16th October and the ICth of November; 
and then, with the impatience usual^ attendiug improvidence, 
the junta so slow reqoim^. others to be superuatufally 
Meanwhfle sir Oavid Baird reached the port of CoruSa 
with his army, and hnd William Bentinck bad notified his 
approach, and the junta a^ured him every facility would be 
given for disemhariiation and supjdy. No <^er8 were however 
Capt-Kea- i“aed, no preparations made; wherefore tho Ckirona 
nedy^ LeUer. junU to ttvoM trouble, and hoping to drive Baird 
Pul. Paper*. another por^ would not let him land without 
pormissioa from Arujuez, and fifteen days lapsed before 
an aoiwer could be obtained from a government which was 
daily reproaching sir John Moore for tardiness 1 
sir David Baird had no money. Moore could only give 
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him ^000, a sum to be mislukeu for a .}:rlvatc loan, 
if the &ct of its being publie property were Appendix, 
not expressly meutiouod. Yet at this time Mr. 

Frere arrived at Coruna wiUi two millions of uoonto 

dollars intended for the use of the ^wmiards; 

and while such large sums, contrary to the STtabotober. 

earnest recommendations oi Mr. Btnart and m^or 

Cox, were lavished in that quarter, Saird’s penury tt 6 and a; 

foroed him to borrow fiom the funds in Mr. Frere’s hands. 


The troops then moved, but wanting 4dl the equipments 
csseutial they only marched by half battalions, conveying 
their stores on country cars hired from day to day: nor was 
that meagre assistance obtained but at great expense,,and 
by compliance with^a vulgar mereenary spirit predominant 
among the authorities of Gallkna; for the junta promised to 
procure carriages yet did not until- the oommisaories offered 
exorbitant remuneration, whereupon cars were produced; 
the ]>rocraBtination of the government being concerted to rob 
the military chest. In fine, the local rulers were unfriendly, 
crafty, fraudulent; the peasantry suspicious, fearful, rud^ dis¬ 
incline toward strangers, and indifferent to public affairs: a 
few shots only were required to reader theirs a hostile instead 
of a friendly greeting. 

With Mr. Frere came a fleet, oonveying a Spanish force 
under the marquis of Bomana. When ,the insor- 
rcction first broke forth, that nobleman eom- rympie'a cor- 
manded fourteen or fifteen thousand troops serving 
with the Fr^oh armies. OStafios, thr^igh sir H. Dalrymple, 
desired the British government to aj^niM Bomaim that Spain 
was in arms, and extricate his army, and Mr. M'Keuzie was 
selected by riie ministers to eondoot ^ enterprise. The 
Spamards were in Holstein, Seswig, Jutland, ^d the islands 
of Funen, Zealand, rAng»1ftn<i- M'Kenxie, ^ough the 
medium of one Bobertson, a catholic priest, opened a commu¬ 
nication with Bomafia, and neith«‘ general nor soldiers hesi¬ 
tated. Sir lUohard Keats then appeared off Nyborg in tho 
island of Funes^ with a squodmi detached frmn the Baltic fleet, 
and a majority of the Spanish regiments quartered in Sleswig 
immediat^y smod all the cr^ in tlie harbours, and pushed 
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across tlic dianncl to Funcn, where Eomana, with the assist- 
anco of Koata, iiad seized the port and castle of Nybc»^, 
without opposition', save from a small Danish ship of wu* 
moored in the harbour. From thence the Spaniard passed 
to Langcloi:^, where they embarked, nine thousand strong, on 
board the English fleet commanded by sir James Saumaiez: 
the rest of the troops e^faer remained in Sleswig or were dis* 
anbed by the Danish force in Zealand. This enterprise was' 
ably conducted, and the readiness of the Spanish soldiery was 
very honounble, yet the danger was slight to all save Mv. 
Robertoon. Komaoa, after Tinting England, repaired to 
Coruna, but his troops landed at St. Andero, where they were 
equipped from the English stores, and then proceeded by 
divisions to join Blake’s army in Biscay. * 

Nothing was of greater interest than the appointment of a 
Spanish generalissimo. Sir J. Moore desired lord William 
Bentinck and Mr. Stuart to press it on the central government, 
and to lord Cestlereagh he represented the evil of delay, pro> 
posing to go himself to Madrid npou ttie matter. Subsequent 
events prevented this, and it is doubtful if he could have 
influenced a government, described by Mr. Stuart, after a 
thorough experience of its qualities, as ‘ never having made 
a single exertion for. the pnblic good, neither rewarding merit 
nor punishing guilt, and b^g for all useful purposes abso¬ 
lutely null:’ the’junta's objection to a military chief was not 
an error of the head, and reason is of little avail against self- 
interest. Meanwhile what depended on himself was vigorously 
forwarded and rapidly tiie Brirish troops rauched; but Anstru- 
thcr had unadvis^ly halted the leading column in Almeida, and 
when Moore readied that town on the 8th of Novonber, he 
found all the infantry aB8end>lod there, instead of bring on the 
road to Sriamanca. The condition of the men wa^ superb, 
(heir diseipUne exonplsry; on that ride all was well; but 
from the obstacles encountered by Brird, and the change of 
direction m the arrillwy, no conriderable force could be brought 
into action before the end of the month, and the Spaniards 
were wildly hastening events. Lord William said the 
French were quiet ou the Ebro, though reinforced 1^ ten 
tliousand men—tliat Costaflos meant to cross that river at 
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Tudela—aad tlie Aragonese were moving by Sor tij)on Konco- 
%'alles, to fall on the French rear while Castaiioa assailed their 
left. Moore, foreseeing these movements would bring on a 
battle, became uneasy for his artillery; and hU concern was 
Augmented by finding the guns might have marched with tike 
columns. ' If anything adverse happens, I have not,’ he writes 
to Hq>e, ‘ necessity to })lead; the road we are now travelling, 
that by Tilla Velha and Guards, is practicable for artillery; 
the brigade under Wilmot has already reached Guarda, and as 
far os I have already seen, the road presents few obstacles, and 
those easily surmounted; this knowledge was however only 
acquired by our own officers; when the brigade was at Castello 
Branco it was not certain it could proceed.’ Thus taught, }ie 
told Hope no longer to trust reports, but seek a shorter line 
by Placentia, across the mouutuns to Salamanca. 

Up to this period all communications public and private, 
from the Kuglisli and Sponlsb governments, and the agents, 
coincided upon onesubject. ' TIteSpanvmla uwrs an mtAusi* 
astk, a Itvroic a nation of unparaUdod energy! tJieir 

armies were brave, they were numerous, ifey were confdenl! 
om hundred and eighty thousand men were actually in line of 
battle, extending from the sea-coast of Biscay to Zaragoza; Ute 
French reduced to a fourth <f thie number were cooped up in 
a corner, shrinking from an encounter; they were deserted by 
the emperor, they were tremhling, they were spiritless P Never* 
tholcss Moore was <iiatrustfoL He detected the elements of 
disaster in the divided commands and lengthened lines of tlie 
Spaniards; and cm-ly in October predicted mischief. ‘ As long 
as the French remain upon the defensive,’ he observed, ‘it 
will not l>e much felt, but the moment an attadc is made some 
great calamity must ensue.’ Yet he was not without faith in 
the multitude and energy of the patriots when be conridered 
the greatness of their cause. 

CastaiioB was now, by the central junta, .named to concert 
the plan of campaign. Moore, concluding it ^ a preliminary 
step towards being generalissimo, wrote to him in a style to 
ensure cordial co-operation; and thiidfing tins a change of 
system formed better hopes; they were soon dashed aside. 
Castanoa wos as^emded even in his subordinate command, 
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tlie ^hole absurdity of the Spamsh diaracter broke forth, and 
confusion followed At that moment also, clouds arose in 

a quarter hitherto all sonshine. As the crisis 

AppoBdix, 

Na 18,5 7. 

enthunasmof the armies; they admitted, that the confidence 
of the tro<]])e sinkings and were even in numbers inferior 
to the Fre^ In truth it was full time to change, for the 
real state of afiun could no longer be concealed, a greet 
catastrophe was at hand. But what of wildness in their pro¬ 
jects, or of skill in the enemy’s, what of ignormice, vanity and 
presumption in the generals, what of fear among the soldiers 
imd pf fortune in the events, oombined to hasten the ruin of 
the Spaniards, and how that nun was effected, shall now be 
related. 


approached, the military agents lowered their, 
sanguine tone, and no longer, dwelt upon the 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ill the preceding chapten it luu been shown that tho bad 
passions oud sordid Ticws of the Spanish juntas were nourished 
by the unwise prodigality of England. Their full boast and 
meagre pcrfonnanco have been dissected, the bones and sinews 
of the insurrection laid bare, and compared with the strongly 
knitted frame and largo proportions of tbo enemy. The 
lucTitable result of a struggle between such ilUmatohed forces 
must be sntici])ntcd. And no^v the sudden and terrible manner 
in which the Spaniards were overthrown by the tempestuous 
warfare of the French emperor shall be told, the opmations of 
the armies immediately after Joseph's retreat being hrst 
related, for, like a jesting prologue to a deep tragedy, they 
ushered in the g^eat catastrophe. 


OAMPAIOR OF THE FRGHOH AlO) SPAITISH ARMIES BEFORE 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE EMPEROR. 

When Cuesta was removed from command, and the junta 
of Seville forced to disgorge so much of the English subsidy as 
sufficed for the immediate xellcf of the tooops in Madrid, all the 
Simnish armies closed upon the Ebro, 

Bioko, reinforced by eight ttmusand Asturians, established 
his base of* operations at Eeyi^, opened a com- 
munication with the Engli^ wssels off the port dertek’^ Cor- 
of St. Andero, and directed his views towards 
Biscay. 

The CastiUian army, condneted by Fignat^i, resumed its 
moreb upon Burgo del Osma and Logrofia. 

Two divisions of Andalusians nndcr Lapeila, and the Mur- 

dan division of Llamas, odvanoed to Taranzons and capt. Whit- 
Tttdek. » tlagham. 
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Palafox, with the 'Aragonese and St hfarc'x 
Col. Do^. Yjjencian division, operated from the side of 
ZarHgOEa towards the north. 

The conde de Belvidore, a weidc jouth scarce twaity years 
of inarched with fifteen Utonsand Estrema< 
Viu^^on. <}nran8 upon Logroiia, to join CoataSos, hut soon 
' received another destination. 

Between tliese armies was neither concert nor connexion, 


their movements were reguli^ed by some partial idew, or tlio 
caprice of generals ignorant of each other's plans and little 
solicitous to combine operations. The feeble characters and 
inexperience of the ohieJs, and their want of system, favoured 
iutrijgues and invited unqualified jiersons to interfere in the 
direction of affairs. Thus we find Doyle pri<ling himself 
for persuading Palafox to detach seven thousand men to 
Bonguessa; and Whittingham, unknowing of Doyle’s inter¬ 
ference, earnestly dissuading the Spaniard from tliat enter¬ 
prise.' The first affirming the movement would 'turn the 
enemy's left flank, threaten his roar, and have the appearance 
of cutting off bis retreat' The second arguing that Sangucssa 
being seventy miles from Zaragoza, and only a few leagues 

from Pampcluno, the detachment would itself be cut off. 

✓ 

Doyle smd it would draw the IVcuch from Caparosa and 
Milagro,—expose those to Llamas and La-PeSa,—force 

the enemy to recall Tcinforccroents known to be marching 
against Blake,—enable tlut general to join the Asturians, and 
with forty thousand men seixe the Pyrenees, which would cut 
off the Frend), estimated at thirty-five thousand, and force 
them to fiy; or Blake ought move on Miranda del Ebro, and 
sweep Biscay and CastUle. Palafox, pleased with this plan,, 
sent Whitilng^mm to inform ^ll^smas and La-Pefia that O'Neil 
with six thousand men would epter Saaguessa the 15th of 

S^teaber. They thougljt the movement dan- 
imDiiCor. premature and variance with the geiUH'al 

rwpouienoe, .p^j^ settled at Madrid; nevertheless Pal^ox sent 
O'Neil to Sangucssa, from whence be was immediately driven 
Across the Alagon. 

This was a sample oftlie profound ignorance of WM .whi<^ 
diatactcrlzcd all their projects, yet victory ms more confident^ 
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anticipated, i5an if consummate skill had presided over the 
arrangements; and this vain-gloriotis feeling was bj the 
militarj agents’ despatches propagated iix England, where 
the fore-boasting was nearly ns loud and as absurd as in the 
Peninsula. The delusion was uniTereaL Even lord Lord vr. Beo. 
William Bentinck and Mr. Stuart, deceived by 
the curious consistency of the talsehoods, doubted M.s. 
if the French army oould xnain^n its position, • 

and believed the Spaniards had obtained a moral K.H. 
ascendancy in the iield. Drunk with vani^ and folly, de¬ 
spising the * remnants,* such was their expression, of the Frenclx 
army on the Ebro, which they estimated ut from thirty-hve to 
for^ thousand men, the Spanish government proposed, that 
the British Army should gO to Catalonia; and when this was 
declined, they withdrew ten thousand men from the Murcian 
divisioD, and sent them to Lerida at the moment the French 
army was augmented on the upper Ebro. 

Their innate pride and arrogance were also nourished 1^ the 
timid operations of Joseph. Twenty days after the evacuation 
of Madrid, he had above fifty tliousand %hting Apptadix, 

men, exclusive of eight thousand employed to *’■ 
maintain the communications, and famish the garrisons of 
Fampeluna, Tolosa, Inin, St. Sebastian, and Bilbao; exclusive 
also of the Oatalouian army, which was seventeen thousand 
strong, and distinct from his command. A strong reserve, 
assembled at Bayonne under general Dronet, supplied rein¬ 
forcements, and was itself supported by drafts from the interior 
of France; six thousand men, organized as moveable columns, 
watched the openings of the I^rrenees from St. John Pied do 
Pert to Bousillon, guarding the frontier against Spanish incur¬ 
sions ; and a second reserve, ccanposed of NcapoUtians, Tuscans, 
and IHedmontcse, was commenced lU) Belgarde, with a view of 
Bupportbg Duhesme in Catalonia, How the king quelled the 
nascent insurrection at Bilbao, and dispersed the insuigcnts of 
the valleys in Ar^z>, has been ^at^ The French army 
was then re-oiganised in three grand divisions and a reserve, 
but made no movement Besaieres commanded the right 
wing, Moncey the left, and Ncy, coming from Paris, took 
the eontm. The reserve, chiefly composed ci detachmenu 
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from the imperial gvtard, remaiued with the kbg; and the old 
republican general, Jourdan, a man whose day of glory belonged 
to another au-a, became chief of the etaif. • 

With suc^ a force, aothisg in Spain, turn which way he 
would, oonld resist the king’s march ; bat ^e incougruity of a 
canip with h court produced indecuion and error; the trun¬ 
cheon, unlike tiie sceptre, does not fit every hand, and the 
^French army soon felt the iiponveznence of having at ite head 
a king who was not a warrior. Joseph remained on the 
defensive without undarstaoding the force of the znaxitn, 
‘ that qfamve moveoianit are the fmindation of a good defence' 

He hold Bilbao, and, contrary to the advice of 
generals vAo conducted the operations on his 
p^ihUx, left, abandoned Tndela to plaoe his left at Milagro, 

a small town situated near the conSucucc of 




the Arga and Aragon with the Ebro. While Btasi^res held 
Buikos in force, his cavalry commanded the valley of the 
Ducro, menaced Paleoda and Valladolid, scoured the plains, 
and kept Blake and Cucsta in check. Instead of reinforcing 
that post, the king relinquished it, and placod Bessldres’ troops 
behind it, as far as Fuenta Lara on the Ebro; Ney’s force 
tlien lined that river down to Logroiln, tho roserve waa 
quartered behind Miranda ; and Trevino, an obscure place, was 
chosen as the point of battle fdr the right and centre. 


Journal of 
Uu kio^’i 
operationi, 
U.S. 


In this atuation Joseph remained until late iu 
September, occuified in repairing bis artillery and 
transport .carriages, collecting magazines, remount¬ 
ing his cavalry and prejaring for the arrival of the 


host from German^. But the front shown to the Spaniards 


evinced timidly' . The left leaned towards the great commu¬ 


nication with France, and seemed to refuse tlio support of 


Pampeluna, indieafog a ^Bsposition to retreat; Tudda on one 
fiank, Burgos at die otha*, were SM^Mted^attd the king while 
complaining ai the extreme diffiottliy’ of getting intelligence, 
mode no finwaid movements io feel fijr his adversaries: 
wandering as it were in the dark, he gave a loose to his 
imagination, and conjuring up a pliautom of Spanish stj-engtfa, 
anxintisly awaited its approach as u reality. ; 

His errors did not escape d>e aoimadversioD of h& throther^ 
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whose sagacity enabled him, although at a distance, to detect, 
thrungh the glare of the insurrection, all its ineffidency. lie 
dreaded the moral^effoct produced by its momentary success, 
and was preparing to crush the rising hopes of his enemies : 
but despising the Spauiards as soldiers, Joseph’s retreat and 
subsequent position displeased him, and he desired to have the 
exultation of the patiiota rebuked a bold and well-con¬ 
sidered plan^ of which he sent Ipm an outline evincing his 
absolute mastery of the art of war. 

‘ It UXM too late' lie said, * to diaouM the queation, toltether 
Madrid should ha/oe been retamed or abandoned ; idle to consider 
if a position covering the siege of Zaragom might not have been 
formed; nsdess to sxamtne if the line <f the Duaro 
was not better than that of tie £bro for the Frendk *■ 
army. The line of the Ebro woe Udam and mnet be htpt; to 
advance from that river wUhovt a faed olgeot would create 
indecteion, thie would bring the troops back again, and produce 
an injurious moral effect. Hut why abandon Tvdda t why 
relinquish Burgos t Those towns were of note and reputation. 
They gave moral injluence, and moral force constituted iwo- 
thirde of the strength, of armies.. Tudda and Btergos had also 
a rdaiive importance; the first, possessing a stone bridge, was 
on the corntMinication of Pampeiuna and Madrid, commanded 
the canal ofZaragoea, was the capital if a province. When 
llte army resumed offbnewe operations, dw first sMsrprise would 
be the siege of Zaragoza; from that town to Tvdda tlte land 
carriage woe three days, the toater carriage was ordy fourteen 
hours; wherefore to have the besieging artillery and elorcs 
at Tudda, was the same as to have them at Zaragoza. If the 
Spaniards got possession of the former, aJl^ Nauarre would be 
in a state of insurrecdon and Pampdana eaeposed. Tvdda 
then was of vast importance, ef’-none, it was an 

obseureplace, without a bridge, comrMnded fwammainietUion, 
waevoidkout interest, defindei nothing/, led to notldngI A 
river,' said this great commaDder, * d# large as tha Viett^ and 
as rapid as the Dantd)e at ite mouth, is nothing unleee there 
are goodpoinia of passage and a /wad quidt to take ilte qffai' 
sive; the Ebro is leas than nothing, a mere Urn, Udagro is 
uaeleas, the eriemy might negieot it, be at Mstdla, on^^otn 
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Tolosa be/on any p7vpai-ation could he made to receive himi 
he might com from Sorio,from Logrotio, or from Zaragoza. 

' liwgot it the capital of ce province, eihe ee^itre of many 
communicalitm, a town of great fame, and (f rdative value to 
the Frend, army; to occupy it in force and ofentively, would 
threaten PaU^nciOf YaUadolid, Aranda^ and even Madrid. It it 
necetsary to have made war a long time to conceive thit; it u 
neceeeary to have made d number (f ofennve enterpritee, to know- 
kow much the mailed event or even indication, encourages, or 
discourages, and decides the adoption of one enterprise instead 
of another'-^' In «Aort, if the enemy occupies Butgos, Lognho, 
and Tudela, the French army will be tn a pitiftU position. It 
is not.known if he has left Madrid ; it is not known whai has 
become of the GaUidam army, there is reason to suspect it may 
luive been directed upon Portugal; in eucii a state, to tale up, 
instead of a hold menacing and honourable position like 
Burgos, a oonfmed shameful one like Trevino, iff to sanj to the 
enemy, you luive vwthing to fear, go dsewhere, we have made 
our dispositions to go farHwr hack; or we have dioson our 
ground to figlU, come tlwre witlwut fear of bdng disturbed on 
your march. But whal will the French general do if tlte enemy 
marches tlte next day upon Bu^os t Will he let the citadel qf 
that toum be taken by six thousand insurgents t if the Frcmch 
have left a garrison in the cadis, how can four or five hundred 
men retire in sttch a vast plain f From that time all is gone; 
if the enemy masters the diadd, carmot be rdaken. If, on 
the contrary, we should guard the dtadel, we must give battle, 
because it cannot hold out more than three days; and if toe are 
to fight why should Besswres abandon the ground where we 
wish to fight. 

‘ These disppntioine pppear badly considered; when the enemy 
shall mardi, our poops wdl meet with such an insuU as will 
demoralm tlpeti jf there .are only xneurgents or light troops 
advmdng agamet Aem. 1/fifteen thousand insurgents enter 
Burgos, retrendi ihemsdvM tn the town and occupy thq castle, 
it will, be neoessaty ta^calculats a march of several days to 
enobk us to post ourselves there and retake the town, which 
aannot be done without eome inconvenience; if, during ^ds 
UsM, the red attack is upon Logroho or Ptmpduna, we shall 
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have made oouniermarcJtea without use, and Jaligued tJio army. 
If we hold it with cavalry oiUy, is it not to say, we do not 
intend stopping, and invite the enemy to come there t It is the 
fret time an army has quitted aU its offensive positions to tides 
up a had defensive line, and affect to choose its fidd of battle, 
when the thousand and one combinations which might take 
place and tits distance of the enemy did not leave a probability 
■of being able to feresdt^ the battle would take place at Tudda, 
bdween Tudda and Pampduna, between Soria and the Ebm, 
or between Surgos and Miranda del Ehro.', 

Tbeu followed an observetioQ which may bo rtvidicd with 
advantage by those authors who, unacquainted witlt the 
simplest rudiments of military science, and in profound’igno¬ 
rance of numbers, positions and resources, point out the 
accurate mode of executing the most delicate and difHcult 
operations of war. The rebuke of Turenne, who frankly 
acknowledged to Louvois that ho could pass the Rhine at a 
particular spot, if the latter’s finger were a bridge, has been 
lost upon such men, and the more recent opinion of Napoleon 
may bo disregarded. ‘ But it is not permitted,’ snys tluit 
consummate general, ‘it is not jm'miUed, at the distance of 
three hundr&l leagues, and without even a state of the situation 
of the army, to direct vdiat sltould he donef 
Having thus avoided the charge of presumption, the empe¬ 
ror recommeuded certain dispositious for defending the lilbro, 
and giving a sliort analysis of Dupont’s campaigns, declared 
that' twenty-five tlwusand Frendi, m a good positUm, icould 
suffice to beat all the Spanish armies UHUed.'~~‘ Let Tudda,' 
he said, ‘be retrenched, if possible; at all ec&ats occupied in 
force, and qfensivdy toward Zaragoza, tel the general com¬ 
manding there, collect providons on oil sides, secure tlte boats, 
with a view to future operations when tlte rdufoTcetnetUs shell 
arrive, and maintain his communication with Xwgreho by the 
right bank if he can, but eetioMdy by the left; let his cotps be 
considered oa one of (bserootiort. If a body of insurgents only 
approach, he may fig/U them, or keep tltem constantly on the 
dfensive by his movements agcanst their line or against Zara^ 
goza; if regular troops attack him and he is forced aoross the 
Ebro, Id him dispute the ground to Pampdsma until tlte 
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geaeralrin'ckief lut$ made hit dUpotUiont for Hie main body: 
in this manner no prompt movement upon Estdla and Tolosa 
ctm take plow. And ilte eorpt of cdjservalion wiU have amply 
fulfilled its iask. 

4 

‘ Zet maraud Besstires, vniK kit tdlude corps reinforced by 
the light cavalry 0 /the army, encamp m thewoodnear Burgos,' 
let tke eitadid be wdl ocenqned, the hospital, the dep6ts, m\d all 
enmmhramdts' sent over ilte Ebro; let Mm keep in a eonditio7h 
t<i,aci, be under ar$$e every day at three o'dock in the morning, 
and remain until the return of his patroles; he slundd also 
send pat ties to a great extent, as far as teao days' mardt. Let 
the oorps of the centre he placed at Miranda dil Ebro a/nd 
Bnviesca, and the encumbra/noes likewise sent across ths Ebro 
behind Vitoria; this corps slmld be under arms every morn¬ 
ing, ond send paJtr/Ass by the road (f Soria, and wltcreoer the 
enemy may expected: it rnusi not be lost sight of, tltai these 
tioo corps, being to be united, should be connected as little as 
possible vdih Logroho, and consider the wing as a corps 
detadied, haorng a line of operatiom upon Panxpduna and a 
separate part to act: Tudela is preserved as a post condguous 
to the line. Be well on the defensive, in short, make war! that 
is to say, get wformat^ from the alcaldes, the curates, the 
posts, the dvUfs of oontenis, and the prmdpal proprietors, you 
tvUl them, he perfseUy informedl The patroles shoxdd always he 
directed upon the side of Soria, and of Burgos, upon Pahndn, 
and upon the side of Aranda; tlwy could dius form three 
posts of intereq>tion, and send three reports of men arrested, 
who should however be treated well md dismissed after they 
had given the i/nformation desired of them. Let the enemy then 
come: we can unite all ourjbrees, hide our marches from him, 
and fad upon his flank at tise moment he is meditating an 
ojfenswe mosmenV 

regard to miopr detaUs, the emperor thus vroie 
‘Soria is only two short marches from the position of ths 
army, and it has eon^ndy acted against us; an eapedition sent 
there to disarm it, to take thirty of ths principal people as 
hwtages, Old to ^dain provisions vxndd kxoe a good ^col, U 
mddbeustfd to occupy Santander, it wdl be ^ edvantage to 
move by ike dmet road <f BiRao to SantBsndsri It vM be 
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ttecesaary to occupy and disarm Biscay and No- 
vam‘% a/ad eoery Spaniard taken tn arm tJtero ii!io «7 being 
skoidd he shot. The manu/aotoriea of arm at 
Placenda should be watched, to kinder titem ^om of di^oe. 
workingJw the rtbds. The port <f Paneofho should 
he arr^ and forSfod with great oe^tvif}// ovms Wording to 
ana mogoinnes of provuton* and ammundion nfiteto 
shotddbe placed Aere^beeause,situatedneixrlyhal/ 
toay between Madrid and Bayonne, an interme¬ 
diate post for the army, and a point qf support for troops 
operating towards Gallicia, The interest of die enemy is to 
mask his forces; by hiding ihe true point of attack, haoperatoa 
so, that the blow he means to strike is never indicatcd*i/n a 
positive way, and the opposing general can only guess by a 
wdlrmatured knowledge of his own position, and qf ihe mode 
in which hemakes his ofmswe system act to protect Ids defensive 

4 

system. ^ 

' We have no aoM»un£« <f what the enemy is about, it is said 
no news can be obiamed, as if this ease was extraordinary in 
on (umy, as ^ spies were common; they must do in Spain as 
they do in other places. Send parties out. Lei them carry ojf, 
sometimes the priest, sometimes ths alcalde, (he dtief of a con- 
vent, the master of the post or his deputy, and above aU the 
letters. Put these persons und^ arrest until they speak; ques¬ 
tion Owm twice each day, or keep them as hostages; cliarge them 
to send foci messengers and to get netes. When we know Iww 
to take measures of vigour and force tj is easy to get intelli- 
gence. AU the posts, aU (he litters must be interested; the 
single motive of procuring intddigenee will he sufficient to 
authorize a d^oihment of fow or ^ thousand men, who will 
go into a great town, take the leUers from the post, seize die 
richest citizens, Aeir leffers, papers, gazettes, ^ It ie beyond 
doiht, that even tn the French Unss, the isAaibitarUs are all 
injhrmed of what passes, qf course but ef (hat line Qwy know 
more; uA^ then should prevent you from seixing the principal 
men?- Let them bq eent back again ^oUhout hnng iJUreaied. 
It ie a fad, that when we aw not in a deeert but in a peopled 
country, ^the genend t« not wdl-instru<>t<d it is because he is 
tgnoravt qf his trade. The services which the inhabitants 
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render to an tnemy's general are never given /rom affection, 
nor even to g^ nwney; tJte trueet method to d>tain tltem ie by 
safeguards and protections to preserve titeir lives, their goods, 
tlieir towns, or their monasteriesr 
Joseph seems to have had no portion of his brother’s martial 
genius. The operations recommended the latter did not 
appear to the king applicable to the state of affairs; he pro¬ 
posed others, in discussing which, he thus defended the policy 
of his retreat from Madrid. 


' When the defection qf twerUg~two ihousandmen (Dupont's) 
Appendix, caused ihe French to quit the capital, the dieposahU 
Ku. c. . troops remaining were divided in tltree corps, 
namMy, tlw king's marshal Bessilres', and general yerdier's 
theii bisiegvng Zaragoea; hut then bodies were spread over a 
hundred leagues of ground, and with the last the king had littls 
or no conneaaon. Bis first movement was to unite the two 
former at Burgos, afterwards to enter into communication with 
the third, and then Vte line qf defence on tlte Ebro was adopted; 
an operation dictated by eou7\d reason, beca/use when the events 
of Jndalusia foreboded a regular and serious war, prudence 
did not permit three corps, the strongest of which was only 
eighteen thousand men, to separate to a greater distance than 
six days' march, to ilw midst qf eleven miliione of people in a 
state of hostility. But fifty thousand Fremds could defend 
with, success a line qf sisdy leagues, and could guard the two 
grand conmuaiicaiions of Burgos and Tudda against enemies, 
who had not up to that period been atle to carry to either point 
above twenty-five thousand men. In this mods fifteen tiwusand 
French, could he urwted upon siiher of tltose roads.' 

Dissatislicd mthNapoleon’i plans, Joseph, still holding Bilbao, 
distributed the fifty thousand men remaining as follows. The 
right wing occupied Bmgos, Paneorho, t^id Puente Isira. The 
centrewaspoAedbetweenHaroandZiogrono. The left extended 
from Longrono to Todela, and the latter town was not occupied. 
He contended, that this arrangement, at once offensive and 
defensive, might be continued if the great army directed upon 
Spain arrived in September, since it tended to refit the tnx^, 
and menaced the enemy; but it could not be prolonged until 
Korember, because in three months the Spaniards mu5t> make 
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groat |m)gTd8s, and would be iti u utute to take tlic oUciisive 
with grand oigatiized corps, obedieut to a central administra¬ 
tion formed in Madrid. Everything announced, he said, that 
the month of October would be a decisive epoch, giving the 
party who knew how to profit, the priority of movements imd 
a success the progress of which it was difficult to cal<»kte. 

In this view of afifairs, the merito of six projects were to be 
discussed. 

* P. To remtun in the actttal position. This was unsus¬ 
tainable. The enemy could attack the left with forty thou- 
sandf.the centre with forty thousand, the right with ns many. 
Tudela and Navarre, as far as Logrono, required twenty-five 
thousand men. Burgos could only be defended by ap army 
able to T^st the united forces of Blake and Cuesta, eq^ty 
thousand meu; it was doubtful if the twenty thousand 
bayonets opposed to them could completely beat them; if 
not, the French would be harassed by the insurgents of Biscay, 
Navarre, and Ouipuscoa, who would interpose between the 
left wing and Fnmce. 

‘ 2®. To carry the centre and reserve by Tudela towards 
Zaragoza or Albozan. United with the left they would amount 
to thirty thousand men, who might seek and defeat the enemy 
on that side. Meantiihe, the right wing, leaving garrisons in 
the citadel of Burgos and the fort of Fanoorbo, could occupy 
the enemy and watrii the Montana do Santander, and the 
disembarkations which might take place. But this task was 
difficult, because Fancorbo was not the only defile ucce.98i))le 
to artillery; three leagues from thence, another road lc<l ii]>uii 
Miranda, and there was a Uurd passage over the poiut of the 
chain which stretched between Haro and Miranda. 

‘ 3°. Leave the defence of Navarre to the left wing. Carry 
the centre, the 1 ‘eserve, and right wing to Buigos, an<1 l>eat 
the enemy before he could unite; an easy task as the French 
would be thirty thoutand stcong. Meanwhile Mouccy w'oubl 
check the Spaniards near Tudela, or, failing to do so, could 
march up the Ebro, by Longrouo and Briviesca, and join the 
main body: die communioation with France would bo lost, 
but the oray might maintain itself until the arrival of the 
emperor. As a modification of tliis project, Moncey, retiring 
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to the cntroQciicd camp uf Tumi^duiia, could there await either 
the arrival of the emperor, or the result of the operatious 
towards Burgos. 

' 4° Pmb the Kbro in retreat, and tempt the euetn}' to fight 
in the plun between thai river and Vitoria; 

' Betiit, supporting the left n^mu Fampoluna the right 
upon Montdragon.' 

‘ 6°. lioave garrisons, with the means of a six weeks’ defence, 
in Pampeluno, St. Sebastian, Psneorbo, and Burgos. Unite 
tlm rest of the army, attack tlie enemy wherever he was found, 
and then wait near Madrid, or in that country wbe!;o the 
pursuit of the Spaniards or the facility of living should draw 
thaarjny. TIus plan relinquished the Communications mlh 
Franoe, but the grand army Would re-open tliem; and tltc 
troops already in Spain wonld defy the enemy’s efiorts, and 
wait in a noble attitude the general impulse to be given by the 
arrival of the emperor.’ 

Of these projects, iiie king recommended the last ns of the 
most likelihood; Ney and Jourdan also approved of it; but 
Napoleon had too little confidence in his brother’s military 
taleut to entnist so gr^at a matter to his guidance. 


OBfiBBVATIOira. 

* 

1°. Some sympaUiy of genius is necessary where one man 
executes another’s conceptions in war; without such humony 
of tliought,aooidentalevent8 will embarrass the executor; while, 
aiming to rcconrilo the plan wirii his own view, he will 
generally red in his course ecd fail. l!he reason seems to be 
that inveterate attention ‘mmt be fixed on loading principles 
to enable n geueml to disregard m^es which would otherwise 
break down his'self-posseision. Joseph could not comprehend 
Napoleon. 

2”, Tlie king’a original memoir upon'lus six projects is too 
much interlined and blotted to be taken as a matured pro¬ 
duction; hut the pervading errors are> the .adopting of oonjeo- 
tiirul data, without any informarion as to the Spaaiah. forces, 
riews, or interior policy. He assumed that the central ^ui^ 
was dilo and provident, the Spaniards united, the wmiei 
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strong and woll guided: none of this was true. He estimated 
Blake and Cuesta's armies united at eighty thousand; but 
they never were united, and could not have mustered sixty 
thousand. The bold plan of throuiug himself into the 
interior came too late, he should have thought of it before 
quitting Madrid, or at least before a central government was 
established. 

3^. Any of Joseph’s proposed plans might have succeede d 
ogainst the miserable Spauish armies; yet they were all faulty. 
The first wanted those offensive comhmations discussed by the 
emperor, it was timid and incomplete. The second was cn\do 
and ilI>considered. For taking the king’s estimate, the 
Spaniards might have opposed thirty thousand men on each 
flank to the heads of his advancmg columns, aud yet unite 
sixty thousand in the centre at Logrono, with which to puss 
the Ehro, excite insurrection in Navarro and Biscay, and 
seizing Tolosa and Miranda del Ebro, cut the French army 
in two parts and intercept its communications. The third was 
not better. Burgos, as an offensive post protecting tlic line 
of defence was valuable, and to unite a large force there wns 
so far prudent; but if the Spaniards^fusod battle with their 
left while the centre aud right operated by Logrono and 
Sangucssa, what would have been the rcsultl the French 
right must then, without a definite object, have continued to 
advance, or remun stationary without communication, or 
returned to fight a battle for those positions which it Imd Just 
quitted. The fourth depended entirdy upon accident, oud is 
not worth argument. The fifUi was an undi^ised retreat. 
The uxth was not suitable to the real state of affairs. The 
king’s force had become the advanced guard of tlie great army 
under Napoleoa To moke fadepeodent derisive move¬ 
ment with it, would be to make the odvaneed guard determine 
the operations of the main body, and trust to aocidest instead 
of design. It is curious that Joseph [ut^posed tills inuption 
into Spain, when the Spaniards and the military agents of Great 
Biit^ were trembling, lest he should escape their power by a 
pi’eripitE^ flight. ‘ Ww is nof a ^mjtcturai art!* 
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CHAPTER V. 


Joama] of 
tbe 

OpertUuJi/ 

US. 


Joseph’s offensive project Wng overruled by bis brotiter, be 

distributed bis centre and right wing in n bettor 
manner, but still neglected to occupy Tudela, 
and kept his left behind the Aragon. On the 
l£tli of September the French were disposed as 

follows:— 

Under Anna. Three diriBione of mikntry in 

Eight 

cayiiij boUind 13ui^. 

Centre, UanhAl Ney 1S,7C6 Logrono, Naldft, and Najura. 


Loft wing, Marshal Moncey 1€,G36 •] 


ReMjTvo of the king. 

General Saligny . 5,418 
Imperial gnard. 

General Jloreeniic 2,423 
Total- 


lliIajp*o, Lodosa, Caparoea, and 
AUaro. llie garrison oi Pom* 
peluna was abo under Moncey*# 
command. 


g [ Uinuida, Haro, and Fucute Lara. 
7,838 I 


OairisoDs.8,G04 Panipeluna. 

GeneralMonthiotk # • 1,600 Bilhiu>, 


General Ia Grange • 


«,»70 


Grand reserve. %' 

ftforeable odbVKm 1,094 
Statiosary . * S0,00S 
Total, oommandsd hy) ' ■ Sl,& 
General Bmiet • 1 


Composed of small garrisosis nnd 
moveable columns, gunning 
the communications of Biscay, 
Alava, and Guipuscoa. 

Bayonne, and watching the val- 
leys of the I^enoea opening 
into Kavarre. 


Totol 90,289 pr«ent under arms, exclusive of the troops in 
Catalonia; wd when the communications were secured, the 
fortresses gaitiaoned, and Uie fort of Poncorbo armed, there 
remained above fifty thousand sabres and bayonets clisiKJsable 
on a Hoe of battle extending from Bilbao to Alfaro. 
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To oppose this force tie Spanish troops were diviileJ into 
tiirec principal masses, denominated the armies of the right, 
centre, and IcfL 

First Line. 


TIio drst, composed of the diri* 
sioos of St. Marc and O'^eii, 
numbered about . . . . 
The second, composed of the di¬ 
visions of Lo-Peua, Llamas, 

and Caro. 

Z'lie third,>QD8Kistiti^entirely of 
Gallicians, about .... 

In the secoml line the Costillians 
were at Segovi.i .... 
The Estrvmadurans at Talnvenv 
IVo AmUluuan divisions Were 

in La Mancha. 

The Asturians posted nt Lloncs 
were called. 


liifintry. Giuu. 


17.600 

J 

COO 

24 , 

Men. 

Cunt 




7.^400 


20,000 

1,300 

36 


30,000 

100 

26' 






Second Line. 

12,000 

13,000 

— 





i 57,000 

9 


14.000 



18,00) 


* 




This estinmte, founded upon a number of oontcm])orar; 
returns and other documents, proves the monstrous exaggera¬ 
tions put forth at the time to deceive the Spanish people and 
the English government. It was pretended that one hundred 
and forty thousand enthusiastic well provided soldiers were 
threatening the French jrositions on the Ebro, whereas less 
than seventy-six thousand were in line, ill-armed and pro¬ 
vided. The right, under Pulafox, was between Zaragoza and 
Sanguessa on the Aragon riverj the centre, under Castahos, 
occupied Borja, Taranzona, and Agreda; the left, under 
Blake, was postc<l at Reynosa near the sources of the Ebro. 
These ])05itions were with reference to the enemy very dis¬ 
advantageous. From the right to the left of their Hue, that 
is, from Reynosa to Zaragoza, was twice the distance between 
Bayonne and Yitorio, and the roads more ^fficult; the reserve 
under Drouct was consequently in closer military communica¬ 
tion with Joseph than the Spanish wings were with each 
other; and tho latter were acting, without concert, upon 
double external lines, against an enemy superior in numbers 
and every military qualification. The French base rested on 
three great fortresses,—Boyonne, St Sebastian, and Pampe- 
luno; in throe days Josejih could ooocentrate his oentre and 
reserves on either flank, tlius uniting thirty thousand men 
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ivithout drawing from bis gmrutons. Tbe Spaniards had onl}‘ 
one fortress, Zaragoza. They were under different generals 
having equal authority, could make no combined efforts with 
rapidity, nor concentrate more t-hAn forty thousand in any 
ciiso at a given point 

Blake having six .divisions, each five thousand strong, 
advanced the 17th. One division menaced Burgos 
to cover the main body, which threading the valley 
of Viliarcayo tuifced Bessi^es’ right and reached 
the Ebro, occupying Traspadema, Frias, and Ofia, 
Medina and hkran, and one division was left at 
Viliarcayo to preserve the communication with Reynoso. On 
the icfr of this army general Acevedo advanced to Santander 
with eight thousand Asturians. General Broderick now 
readied Blake’s camp, and was instantly importuned for 
money; when supplied he was treated with coldness and 
was denied all information as to the mrlLtary operations. 
English vessels still hovered off the coast to supply arms and 
ammunition for the Biscayans, and Blake thinking to revive 
the insurrection and extend it to Gnipuscon, detadied the 
Corretpond oiarquis oi Portaego with a division and five guns 
«nceof 7 coe- to attack general Monthion at Bilbao. The king 
rai i/dth. ordered a brigade to fall on Portazgo’s flank by 
the valley of Orduna, sent M^lin by tbe valley of Dnraugo, 
to reinforce Bilbao, and ordered Bessieres to make a demou* 
jmirnHi of stration on the ride of Frias. He was too late. 

Purtazgo entered Bilbao. Monthion retired, and 
Bessihres after injuring the defences of Burgos, 
fill back to Miranda, Haro, and Puente Lara, on the Ebro. 

Then the king took post at Vitoria, and Ney inarched with 
his whole coi^ upon Bilbao, arriving there the 26th. Merle’s 
division exeeuted a combined movemrat at the same time 
from Miranda dri Ebro upon Osma and Barbacefia. Portazgo 
thus menaced, occupied tbe hdghts above Bilbao until niglit> 
full and then retreated to Valmaceda, where he found tlie 

third division; foif Blake now oocopied Frias 
with his right, Quinooee with his centre, and 
*ai x«ith. Ytdmaoeda with hie left: thus the second effort to 
rikbe ^cay failed. 
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Meaatimo O'Neil, who had bcea heafceii from Sanguessa 
with Io99 of two guoa, took post ia the mouo* 
tains facing that city, and the Castillion army the king's 
approached the Ebro by the Soria roads j La-Pena Op^erations. 
ocenpied Logroho, Nalda, and Najera; Llamas 
and Coro were in Curella Cascante and Oalahorra. The 
armed peasantry of the iKalleyB assembled, the country between 
Zaragoza and the Aragon river appeared to be crowded with 
troops, and Moncey withdrawing from the Ebro, placed his 
left at the pass of Sanguessa, his centre at Falces, his right at 
Estella. Ney left Merlin with three thoosand men at Bilbao 
and retnruod to the Ebro, bnt finding Logrono strongly 
occupied by the Spaniards, baited at Ouardia in obsesvation. 
The king and Bessi^res had on the 4tb led two divisions by 
Osma to feel for Blake towards Frias and Medina, but he was 
then at Valmaceda, and Joseph believing he was moving 
against Bilbao pushed to Lodio, designing to attack him in 
march. At Lodio he discovered his error, and being uneasy 
for Moncey returned to Murqnia, left Merle there to cover 
the rear of the troops in Bilbao, and then oontdnued his march 
to ^lirando. The I2th, Blake, leaving adivisioD 
at Orduna attacked Bilbao with eighteen thou- the Wiutb 
sand men, and Merlin retired fighting up the Rations, 
valley of Durango as far as Zomosa ^ere he 
was joined by Yerdier with six battalions and checked the 
pursnit. But the leading columns of the great French nrmy 
had now passed the frontier. Laval’s division cntenxl 
Durango, Sebastiam having ^ thousand aaen relieved Merle 
at Murquia, the latter repaired to Miranda, Yerdier returned 
to Vitoria, and Lefebre, duke of Dantzic, assumed command 
at Durango. 

On the Spanish side Bomana’s troops had disembarked at 
Santander, and the infantry, eight thoosand, were slowly 
approaching Blake’s camp; the Asturians remmned in Yillar- 
oayo, but tlie conde de Belvedere was advancing with the 
Estremadorans, the Castillians had arrived on the Ebro, two 
more Andalnsian divisions were coming through La Mancha, 
and Oastanos reached Tudela. The crisis was approaching, 
yet BO apathetic was the supreme junta, so entirdy deficient, 
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tlut all tlic Lest friends of the cause wislied for a defeat to 
excite tlic luitional energy; and many even tbougltt that 
sharp remedy would Lc insufficient. Momentary excitation 
was indeed caused by tlie intercepted letter to Jourdan before 
spoken of, the troops in the second Hue were then ordered 
to proceed to the Ebro by forced marches, letters were 
written to press the advance of British army, and 
Castahos was enjoined to drive the enemy without delay 
beyond the frontier. But thia sudden fury of action ended 

with those orders. Baird’s coq>8 was detained in 
transports at Coruna waiting for permission 
to land; no assistance was afforded to iloore; 
aud< though the subsidies already pmd by England amounted 
to ten millions of dollars, though Madrid was rich and willing 
to contribute to tlm exigencies of the moment, the central 

Junto, while complmniug -of the want of money, 
or would not be at the trouble of collecting patriotic 

gifts, and left the armies to all the horrors of 
fitmine, nakedness, and misery. The natural consequeAce 
ensued, the people ceased to be enthusiastic, the soldiers 
deserted in crowds. 

Nor were the generals less absurd. Blake had commenced 
the campaign without magazines, or jilon, save that of ruising 
the provinces of Biscay and Gvlpuscoa. With blind confidence 
he pressed forward, ignorant of the force or situation of his 
advcrsui'ies, never dreaming of defeat, and so little acquainted 
with the detail of command, tirafc he calculated upon the 

quantity of pftmsions which could be spared from 
(}er)ok')i English iiigate, then cruising off the coast, as a 

^ •nny* if tiic counti^ should foil to 
supply him with subusteiice. His artillery had 
only seventy ronnds a gun, his men were without great-coats, 

many without shoes, and the snow was beginning 
Lcue» to to Ul in tlie mountains. That* he was able to 
Wth. make any impression shows how little Joseph pos¬ 
sessed of military talent. The French, from their 
habitude of war, were indeed able to bafile Blake without 
difficulty, but the strategic import4mce of the valley of Orduna 
tiigr ^ not appreciate or he would bare been destroyed: the 
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lesson given by Nspolcon, when he defeated Wunuscr iu the 
valley of the Brenta, might have been repeated under more 
favourable circumataucce at Orduna and Durango. Qeniua 
vas asleep with tho French, dead with tlto S^ioniards. Wliile 
Blake remained between Frias and Yalmaccda he was toler¬ 
ably secure, because the Montana of Santander is exceedingly 
rugged and a retreat by Yillarcayo open; but he was ill 
ploi^ for offensive movements, the only operations he thought 
of. Instead of occupying Burgos and repairing the citadel, 
he descended on Bilbao, where several great valleys met, the 
upper ports being possessed by the French; he was exposed to 
attack also from Orduilo, and his line of retreat was in Bcssicrcs' 
power. To meet these defects of position, be detocheil largely, 
weolccned his main body, and made slow movements iiT>d 
feeble attacks, displaying temerity without decision or eiitcr- 
prisc. 

On the Spanish centre and right atiaira were not better 
conducted. Castahos arrived at Tndila tho i7th, and tlic 20lh 
conferred with Palafox at Zaragoza. Their forces did nut 
exceed forty-five thousand men, two to three thuusAinl wcie 
cavalry, and sixty pieces of artillery followed the 
divisions, which were posted in the following ko?'?"!'*' 
niaiincr 

Army of the Centre 27,000.—Ten thousand Custillinn 
infantry, fifteen hundred cavalry, and fourteiai giiiia were at 
Logroho, under Hgnutelli. Five thousand Andalusiaus under 
Qrimarest were at Lodosa. La-Fena had five thousand nt 
C.alahorra. The pare of artillery was guarded by four thou¬ 
sand at Centruenigo, the remainder were at Tudela. 

Army of Aragok 18,000.—O’Neil held Sor, Lumbar, and 
Sanguessa, with seven thousand live hundred men; St. Artue 
occupied Exca, thirty miles in rear of O’Neil, with five thou¬ 
sand five hundred. P^afox remained in Zttn^oxa mth five 
thousand. 

Between the armies rolled the Ebi-o, and they occupied two 
sides of an irr^ulor triangle, Tudela being the apex, Saugnessa 
and Logrono the extreme points of tho base. The Ebro and 
tho Aragon, meeting at Milagro, formed by tlieir double course 
an arc^ the convex being opposed to the Spaniards. The Ega, 
tol. 1. it 
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tbc Arga, and the Ziduecu, descending from the I’^renees 
in ^larallel Btreains cut the chord of this arc at netirly equal 
distances, falling, the two first into the Ebro, the last into the 
Aragon, and all the roads leading from Pampehma to the 
Ehro followed the course of those torrents. Moucc^r's right 
was at Estella on the Ega ; his centre at Falccs aud Taiallo, on 
the Arga and the Zidi^co; his left in front of it^ngncti-sa on 
the Aragon; the hrid^ of Olite and Feralta were i:i.-cui'ed by 
detachments in adTance; hut Caparosa, where tliercM’us toiotiaT 
bridge, was occupied in force. He could thus operate between 
the torrents, commanded the roads leading to the Ebro, and 
could from Caparosa attach the Spanish centre. From Tudela 
to ^anguessa is fifty miles, from Tudela to Logrono sixty 
miles, but from Tudela to Caparosa only twelve miles of good 
roa<i; wherefore the extremities of the Spanish line were 
above one hundred miles, or six daj's’ march from each other, 
while a single day would have suHiced to unite tlio French 
mthiutwo hours’ march tSi the centre. 

If 1‘ulafox, crossing the Aragon at Sangnessii, advanced 
towaads Pampeluua, Moncey menaced his left fiank uiid rear; 
if lie turned against Moncey the garrisuu of I’umpuluna 
menaced his right. If 'Castanos, to favour Paluiox, crossed 
the Ebro at Logroiio, Ney, posted at Gmirdia, could talie him 
in fiauic; if the two wings endeavoured to uuito, tlicir line of 
march could be intercepted at Tudela by Moncey, and CaBtofios 
could be attacked in rear by Ney passing tlic Ebro at Logrono 
or Lodosa. If they remained stationary tlicy might be beaten 
in detail. 


Castanos and Pidafox, ignorant and tranquil, were aiTanglng 


.Sir JoliQ 
Mooro’i 
Pppeit. 
Coloiiol Grst^ 
€om- 
spcmOcjic^. 


offensive operations singularly absurd. The former, 
leaving a dlviaon at Ludosa and Calaborra, was 
by a flank march to place his army uu the Aragon, 
^6 at Tudela the right at Sangucssa; thus 
occupying wiA twenty thousand men fifty miles 


of country close to a concentrated enemy. Palafox, crossing 


lUd. 

Ci^ooel 
Doyle’i Ccpt- 
re0|>oHdew. 


tlie Aragon at SangucssOy was to take an oblique 
line towards Honcesvalles, covering the valleys of 
Talay, Escay, and Boncal with bis centre, and 
augmenting his force with insurgent peasants. 
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* Blake was iavited to co-operate by Guipuscoo, to paati in rear 
of the French, unite with FiUeiox. and cut ofi' all retreat to 
France! This grand movmcnt was to-commcnce tlieSTtli; 
but on the 21st Grimarest had pushed detaclimcnta over tlio 
Ebro to Mendavis. Andosilla, Sesms, and Carcur, and over 
the Ega to the Lerim,—the Castillian outposts were at Viana 
on the left of the Ebro,->-tbe Aragonese closing on Sanguessn, 
and the peasants crowding up to get arms and ammunition. 
Monccy, deceived by such a concourse, estimated the force in 
Sanguessa at twenty thousand regulars when there were only 
eight thousaudj and his report, coupled with the simultaneous 
movements at both extremities, made the king apprehend a 
triple attack &oin Logrono, Lodosa, and Sanguessa. ^ ^ ^ 
He inunediately reinforced N^, directing him to the king'* 
clear the left bank of the Ebro while Bonnet 
descended the right bank from Haro to Briones. A 
division, stationed at Estella, received orders to follow the course 
of the Ega and second Key’s operations, and a port of the gar¬ 
rison of Panipeluna mode a demonstration against Sanguessn. 

When CastahoB reached Logrono these operations were in 
full activity; Ncy liad driven bock al^ the outposts and was 
on the heights opposite tliat town tlic 2dth, cannonading the 
iSpaniui'ds; next day he renewed his fire, and 
Castanos giving Pignotelli orders to defend his iiam’s cticc- 
post unless turned by the right bank of the Ebro, 
proceeded to Lodosa and (Jalaborra. Meanwhile 
the French from Estdlu, drove the Spanish parties out of 
Mendavia, Andosilla, Corcur, and Sesma; and Grimnrest 
retired from Lodosa to 1* Torre with such proci- , 

])itation, that he left colonel Onu, a valuabU bam’* coire- 
oflicei*, with a light battalion and some volunteers 
at Lerim, where they were token i^er a creditable 
resistonec. Pignatelli, regardless of Oastanos’ orders, retired 
from Logrono, abandoned his guns at the foot of the Sierra de 
Kaldo, only a few miles from the enemy, crossed the moun¬ 
tains, and reached Centruenigo in such disorder that his men 
continued to arrive for twenty-four hours conse- Coicmei Qra* 
cutively. On the right, O’Neil skirmishing with 
tiio garrison of Faxnpeluna lost six men killed iis. 

u2 
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iind eij'ht wounded, but announced, tiiat after a hard action 
of many hours the enemy was completely overthrown. Cas- 
taiio:i dismissed Egnatolli, incorporateil his troops with the 
Anikiu^an divisioits, and sent fifteen hundred men back to 
Nulda under Urliina, conde de Cartoajal, ^ho recovered the 
lost guns and brought them safe to Ccntnienigo. 

Dissensions followed these reveiucs. Pulafox arrogantly 
censured Castarios, and a cabal, of wliich Coupiguy appears 
tlic principal mover, ^va8 formed against the latter. Tlie 
central junta, angry tliat Castwos La<l not driven the enemy 
beyond the frontier, encouraged Ids troducers and circulated 
slanderous accusations, as if his inaction alone had enabled the 


Frendi to remoin In Spain. Tbc)' sent Francisco Palafox, 
brother of the captain-genorsl and a member of the supreme 
junta, to head'quarters, avowedly to facilitate, really to control 
the inilitery t^ratious. He arrived at Alfaro the 29th 
accompanied by Coupigny and the conde de Montijo, the lust 

a turbulent factious man, shallow, vain, designing 
Vinliic^'on unprincipled. Castanos Immediately waited 

on him, the other Palafox also came u]) from 
Zarngoza, and a council of war was licld at Tudela when, ibe 
recent cliecks being di^garded, the project of surrounding 
the French was ^gain adopted, though it was known sixty 

tliousand fresh *en had joined the latter. Deem- 
hnm'a Corre- log however, fitting timt Blake should act the 

it, resolved to awwt Ids time, and as an 
intermediate operation, the army of tbc centre, 
leaving six thousand men at Calaliorra and a garrison at 

Tudela, was to cross the Ebro aud ‘attack Capa- 
ham’i^Cmc- ^sa. French parties iiad liowever pushed to 
*roii<icftcc, Valtlen-a, and in tlic skinnislies whicli ensued tlm 

fi 9 A 

conduct of the Castillian battalions was dis¬ 


creditable: Joseph PaU^ox tiien returned to Zaragoza and 
the deputy separated himself from Castafios. 

Much loss Iiad been sustained by desertion and in tbe com¬ 
bats, but some Mureian levies and a part of the first and third 
Andalusian divisions iiod joined tlic army of the centre, which 
now mustered twenty-six thousand infantry, three tltousaod 
cavalry, and fifty or sixty pieces of artillery. The positions 
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extended from Ciilaborm by llaro to Tudelii. La-Pena liolJ 
the tirat with five thousand lucu; Grimarest and Caro com¬ 
manded eight thousand at tlie Bccond; Oastanos rcmniixxl 
with tliirteen thouaaml livo hundred in the lost; Cnvtoajal 
held the Sierra de Nalda with eleven hundred, and a b:itt.aHou 
was at A.nsejo. From these points, In pursuance of the plan 
arranged, the troops were actually in movement to cross the 
£bro, when dc6i)atcheH from Blake announced a disaster, the 
extent of which he did not communicate. This arrested the 
attack, and the ])rcpi>sterous transactions which ensued ri'scin- 
hied the freaks of Caligula more ihau real war. 

The army was to abandon Tudela and form two lines, the 
6rst between Calahorra and Amedo, tho second 
between Alfaro and Fitcro; audFrancisco Palofox Com-i«^id- 
ordered O’Niel to occupy the latter place: he 
refused to stir without orders from Joseph Palafox, and next 
day the plan was changctl. Francisco Pniiifox proposed that 
O'Niel should descend the right of tho Arjgon nr.d att.^ck 
Caporosa In rear, while a force from Tudeia assaih.-d it in front, 
and other troops made n <Iemonstratiun of passing the EI)ro in 
boats at Milogro. Castunos wlio was at Centmeuigo assentcil, 
and the troops were in motion against Caparosa, when the 
wliimsical deputy ordcreil them to march on Lodosn, forty 
miles higher up tlie Ebro,and attack the bridge there; Griraarcst 
being at the same time directed to cross in boats at Calahonn, 
ascend the left bank and take Lodosa in reverse. cag(Ai'i>K* 
The Spanish generals of division, confounded hy Ynidk-iition. 
this change, wrote to Castanos, and this was the first intima¬ 
tion he, lying sick at Centrucuigo, received of tiie chiuiga.s 
made. He directed bis lieutenant to obey, bnt, provoked 
beyond endurance, wrote to tbo junta to know who was to 
command. And after all this insolence and vapouring, no 
operation took place. The deputy declaring he 
only designed a demonstration, ordered the Uxwps convfpouil- 
to their former quarters, and without assigning a 
reason gave La-Penn's division to Cartoajal. 

It was at tliis time sir John Moore’s letter reached Cnstauus, 
but, no longer master of his own operations, he could ill cou> 
cert a plan of campaign with the general of another army; 
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l\e could cot evwi tell wlmt troops were to be at his comical 
disposal; for the Estreruaduran force had been directed by tho 
junta upon Burgos, and part of his first aud third divisiono 
detained in Madrid. His enemies, especially Montijo, vzto 
actiYe in spreading rqwrls to his disadyantago, the dMcrlcrs 
scattering orer the country said all the generals were traitors; 
VinSicaaon the people c:?cited by fidse rumours, res}>e(.’tcd 
ofCastauM. nether justice nor government., and committed 
the most scandalous excesses. Nor was Blake’s sitnation more 
prosperous. 

^Frorn -Bayonne to Vitoria the road was encumbered with 
the advancing columns of the great French army. An imperial 
decriie,* issued in*September, incorporated the troops already in 
Spain with tboM coming fivm Germany. The united forces 
were to compose eight divisionB, called * Corps d’Arm6e,’ au 
institution analogous to the Homan legion; hecn\i8e each corj^s, 
adapted to act as a component part of a large army, was also 
provided with light cavalry, a pare, and train of artillery, 
engineers, sappers and miners, and a complete civil administra¬ 
tion to enable it to take the field ns an independent force. The 
imperial guards had a constitution of their own; and at this 
time all the heavy cavalry and reserve artillery formed one large 
mass. As the troops Mrived, they were disposed confomably 
to the following organization 

ilarslial TictOT, duke ef Bellnno . . . First Corps. 

Marshal Beedire^ duke of Ishia . . . .Second Corps. 

Marshal Mono^, duke of Conu^liaiio . Ihird Corps. 

Maisital Lefebre, duke ofBanteIc . . . Fourib Corps. 

Marshal Mortier, duke of Trevino . . , Fifth Corps. 

Marshal Ney, duke of Klchingcn . . . Sixth Corps. 

Geneml St. Oyr.Seventh Ooipa 

Qonoral Jnnot, duke of Ahrantes . . . Eighth Gorpe. 

Tbc seveuth corps wos entirely upp'opriated to Oetalonia; 
the other ccyrps were in the latter end of October ae^enibled or 
nascixJdisg in Navarre and Biacaj. ' General Merlin^ bolding 
Zornoaa with a divieioo, obnervod Blake; two divbriona of the 
fourth corpa occupied Durango and the ndgbbouring villagea; 
one diri^n and the light cavalry of the first corps were at 
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Vitoria; a second division of tlic sumo corps g_ 
gunrdetl the bridge at Murguia on the river Bayas, JouruaJ of 
cor'.icnwding the entrance to the valley of Ordufia. o^erutbni, 

Puente Lara, Miranda and Pancorbo, were 
he'-i j’/ the king’s body guard and the second corps, the light 
t.-ava!iy of the latter covering the plains up to Briviescu; the 
reinforceni’Mita were crowding up to Vitoria, but the king, 
rc.'5tricte<l by the emi>cror to a rigorous defence, left Blake in 
quiet possession of Bilbao. The latter mistook this inactivity 
for timidity. He knew that reinforcements in number equal 
to liis whole army had joined the enemy, yet with wonderful 
rashness resolved to attempt the junction with Palafox in 
rear of the French position. • 

Romana’s infantry were now approaching Bilbao, and tho 
Estremadurans were in march for Burgos; but the country 
was nearly exhausted of providoni, both armies felt the 
scarcity, desertion prevailed among the S|>aniards, and the 
Biscayans, twice abandoned, were fearful of a third insurrec¬ 
tion. Prudence dictated a retreat towards Butgos, 
but Blake, posting Acevedo with the Asturians 
and the second division at Ordufia, and a battalion 


at Miravelles to preserve the communication' witli Bilbao, 
marched on the 24th with seventeen thousand fighting men 
to attack Zomosa. His right ascended the valley of Durango 
by Galdacanoj his centre by Larabesua; his left by Iligoytia. 
Acevedo penetrated from Orduha through the mountains of 
Clorbca, by Ozoco and Villaro, with a view to seize Manaros 
and St. Antonia d’Urquitiola, desigzdng to interpose between 
Miranda del Ebro and Durango, to intercept Ney’s retreat and 
force him ti» surrender. Blake imagined he had only to deal 
with two corps, one under the king at Duiungo and Mont 
Dragon, the other under Xey at Miranda, whereas Ney wag 
then beating PignatcIU at Logrono. 

When Blako approached Zomosa Merlin abandoned it for 
some heights in rear, and further operations were stopped by 
had weatl)er and want of provisions until the evening of the 
2dth, when the division at Rigoytia attempted to turn the 
right flank of the French, and at the same time Blt^e marched 
ag^i^ tlie eentre and loft, wher«q)on Meriin fell back to 
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g Duranyo. The duke of Datitzic, alarmed Ijy 
Journal of these movements, concentrated Sehostiani'a ami 
OiKTaiiwa, Laval’s divisions and a Dutch brigade of infantry 

at Durango; his third division was not come up, 
but the king reinforced him with Villattc’s division of the first 
corps, and ordered the men of Merlin's force, which was com¬ 
posed of detachments, to join their respective regiments. 

At daybreak the Slat, the Spaniards presented a cheetjUGred 
order of battle acroM the Durango road, five 
miles beyond Zomosa and close to tlie French 
position. The duke of Dantzic, apprised by the previous 
movements that he was going to be attacked, became impatient; 
aud though a dark atmosphere hid the Spanish order of inarch 
and force, he, knowing that fifty thousand men might be united, 
concluded they were before him, and resolved to antioipute 
the attack. In truth, the Spanish generals knew so little of 
war, that before their incapadty was understood, their erroiN, 
too gross for belief, contribute<I to their safety. Bluke hud 
commenced this great movement, intending to beat the tmojis 
in his front and capture Ncy’s corps of sixteen thousand men; 
yet in six days, although unopjioseil, he advanced less than 

fifteen miles, and with thirty-six thousand men 
CsrroVi Cor. ],g Q^jy presenteij seventeen thousand without 

reaparidfncc. ^ * 

artillery, to an aoversary wbo was now descending 
the mountain with twenty-five thousand of all arms. 


COUBAT AT DUR.AKGO. 

A thick fog covered the mountain and filled the valley, and 
ouly a few random shots indicated the presence of hostile 
armies, when suddenly Villatte’s division, coming close to the 
Spanish vanguard, with a brisk onset forced it back upon the 
third division, Sebastiani’s and Laval’s followed in succession; 
a fire of artillery, to which Blake could make no reply, opened 
along the road, the day cleared, and the Spanish army, heaped 
in confused masses, was, notwithstanding the personal courage 
of Bloke and the natural strength of the country, driven from 
one position to another. At mid-day it was beyond 2kimosa, 
and at three o’clock in full flight for Bilbao, where it arrived 
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ill great coufusion during the night Twelve g. 

vessels laden with English stores in the river 

, , , 1 , OiJnraJioiu, 

escaped; and the next day Bluke crossing the m.s. 
Salcedon took a position at Nava. Lefebre pur- 
sued as far as GueneS; and then leaving seven 
thousand men under Yitlatto to observe tlie Spaniards, 
returned to Bilbao. 

Joseph, disjileased with this precipitate attack, ordered a 
division of the first corps, stationed at Murguia, to descend 
the valley of Orduna as far as Amorio; at the same time 
Muuton’s division was detached from the second corps towards 
Barbareiia, from whence it was, according to circuidstuuces, 
either to join tbe troops in the vali^ of Orduuo, or to watch 
Medina and Quincoes and press Blake if he retired by Vitlor- 
cayo. Tbc French knew nothing of Acevedo’s Asturians, who 
were at Yillaro during the action, and were now striving to 
rejoin Blake by Yalmaceda; they reached Miravalles tbe 3rd, 
just os the French coming from Murguia appeared, and the 
latter thinking it was Blake’s army retired to Orduna. Acc> 
vedo then pushed for the Salcedon, but Yillatte.gettiug notice 
of his march, posted las troops at Orantia on the road leudiug 
from Miravell<^ to Nava, and on the road to Yalmaceda, thus 


intercepting the line of retreat. Blake hearing ^ 
of Acevedo's danger, promptly repassed the bridge Journal of 
of Nava in the night, meaning to clear that 
road ; and the French aware of his march throw Caiitoin 
a force into the Gordujoela defile to cov® Bilbao 
and rejoined YiUatte on tbe Yalmaceda road. Five Gallician 
divisions, reinforced by some of Boraana's troo])s, were now 
at Orantia. Blake left two in r^rve, detached one agaiubt 
the Gordujuela dcfil^ and drove Yiliatte across tbc Salcedon; 
tbe action was renewed on tbe left bank, but just then 
Acevedo appeare4» and sending two battalions to gnin the 
French rear joined in the fight Yiliatte broke through those 
battolicms and reached Gueiies, yet with loss of men, one gun, 
and part of his baggage. This terminated tbe operations. 
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OBSEBVATION3. . 

I“. Marshal Lefebre’s hasty attfwk at Durango, founded on 
fuine (lata, was inconsistent with the general plan of campaign, 
ill-combined, ami feebly follow<^ up. It was a fault to leave 
Vilktte witbout support close to an army which was five 
times his strength. The Murguia division was too easily 
clicchcd at Miravalles, and fur five days Acevedo wandered 
with eight thousand men unmolested in the midst of the 
French columns, and finally escaped without any extraordinary 
effort. 

2". From the 24th October to the 4th November Blake 
omitted no error possible to commit, with exception of his 
nl^t march across the bridge of Nava, and then as if ashamed 
of that Judicious movement he did not profit by it. Wlicn 
part of Eomana's infantry bad arrived and the remainder were 
in the vicinity of Nava, the whole Spanish army was, contrary 
to all reasonable expectation, concentrated to the numlwr of 
tliirty thousand fighting meu, harassed, but not mucli dis- 
coiiriiged; and the condo do Belvedere was, with twelve thou- 
sund infimtry twdve hundred cavalry and tliirty piece.9 of 
artillery close to Burgos. If Blake had understood war he 
would, after defeating Yillatte, have marched by Espinosa and 
Villarcnyo to the ujiper Ebfo; from thence be could have 
gained Burgos, brought up his artillery from Eeynosa, and 
uniting Belvedere’s troops to his own, have opened a com- 
niunicatiuii with tlie English army. In that position, having 
n plentiful country behind him, his retreat open, and being 
well ])ruvided with hArse, he might have commenced a regular 
si'steiu of warfare; hut with incredible obstinacy and want of 
judgment, he now determined to attack Bilbao ^in, and 
v<‘ncw the ridiooious attempt to surround the French army and 
uuitu with Fitlafox at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

But'h were the commanders, the armies, the mlers, upon 
whoso exertions the British cabinet relied for the seoctrily of 
sir John Moore’s troops during their doable march frinn Lisbon 
and Corufia I It was in such a state of affairs that the Eng¬ 
lish ministers, anticipating the speedy destruction of the 
French in Spain, were sounding the trumpet for an invasion 
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of France! Of France, defended by a million of veteran 
Boldiera and governed by the mightiest genius of loni w. lion- 
two thonsand years! As if the vast military 
power of that warlike nation had suddenly become 
extinct, as if Baylen were a second Zama and 
Hannibal flying to Adrumetum instead of passing tho Jberns! 
Rut Napoleon, with an execution more rapid than other mc-n's 
tliougljts, was already at Vitoria, and his hovrring eagles cast 
a gloomy shadow over Spain. 
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BOOK THE FOTJUTH. 

CHAPTER L 


Napoleok reached Bayotme the 3rd of November. He wished 
fcfaJgmcnt the Spsiuards* presuroptioa by a strict defeusivo 
Ryatniii, until he could strike with alt his force; hence the 
attack at Skimosa displeased him; nor was he SatisBed with the 
tj. subsequent operatioos, tliinking Mouton’s division 
endangered between BJake and Belvedere. To 
Oponoioai. obviate this, he directed Bessieres upon Burgos, 

Victor by Amurio on Valmaceda, and ordered 
liCfebre to renew his attack on the side of Bilbao. Thus 
while Blake was leading his harassed starving troops bock 
to Bilbao, fifty thousand Frencli were in full mardi to meet 
him, while Bessibres Ijad already turned his right flank and 
was on his rear. 

Cupttin Car Thinking only fifteen hundred men were in 
roi'aCorre. Quenes, Blake oil the 7th had directed two divi- 
ipondenoe. xoads of Abellana and Sopoerte to 

g^ the bridge of &dupe, in rear of Guenes, while two other 
divisions attadeed in front; the remainder of the army fob 
lowed; hut the whole advanced gnard of the 4^th French corps 
was in Quenes, and the Spaniards, after an action of two Itovw, 
were only saved 1^ ught from a total rout. The some day one 
of tlieir flanking dlviuoDs WBB beaten near Sopoerte, and the 
General other, intercepted on the side of Abellana, was 

Letthv Cot- forced to make for Portagalete on the sea^coasty 

and from thence to St Andero. Blake was now 
alarmed and resolved to retire upon Espinosa de los^onteros, 
a mountain position two marches distant, where he designed to 
rest luB troops and draw supplies from bis magazines at 
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Rcycosa. Fulling buck to Valmac«<lu in the uiglit lie gained 
Fspiaosa the Hth, and as the last of ilomana’s troops joined 
him on the march, his whole army, the men cut oiT at Abellana 
excepted, was concentrated at the intersection of the roads 
from St. Andero, Villarcajo, and Rejnosa. 

Napoleon, accompanied by Sonlt and Laanes, quitted Bayonne 
the morning of tbo 8th and reached Yitom in the ereuing. 
He was met by the civil and military chiefs at the gates of the 
town, but refusing their reception, jumped off bis horse, 
ontered the first small inn he saw, called for bU maps, 
proceeded to arrange the plan of campaign.. 

The drst and fourth corps had met it Yalmaceda but 
separated again at Nava on the 9th, Yictor was therefor^ yur* 
suing the track of Blake, and Lefebre was muebing upon 
Yillarcayo by Medina. The second corps was concentrating 
at Briviesca. The third corps occupied Tafalla, Ferultes, 
Caparosa, and Estella. The sixth corj», the guards, and the 
reserve, were distributed from Yitoria to Miranda del Ebro, 
La Grange’s division was at Quardio, connecting the positions 
of the third and sixth corps. The fifth corps was still behind 
the frontier. The eighth, composed of the troops removed 
from Portugal by the convention of Cintra, was marching from 
the French sea-ports where it had disembarked. On the 
Spanish side, Belvedere was at Bu^», and Castahos and 
Palafox were still planning to cut off the Freuch army; Blake 
was flying to Espmosa, and the English army was scattered 
from Coruna to Takvera de la Koyna. On these facts, the 
cm^wror in two hours arranged his plans. 

Moncey was to leave a division near pBmpelunf^ in observor 
tion of the Spaniards on the Aragon, to concentrate the re¬ 
mainder of the third corps at Lodosa and remain on the 
defensive until further orders. La Grange, reinforced by 
Colbert’s light oavaliy from the sixth corps, was directed upon 
Logroflo. The first and fourth corps were to press Blake 
without iuternussion. The sixth to march towards Araiido 


do Duero. Sonlt was to take command of the 

2ud corps and fall headlong upon Belvedere, and Mtnnai 

tiio cinpci’or followed this movement with the im- nuofOi'n'*^ 


poriul guards wd the reserve. 


tioni. 
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These iiisti'uctionb beiu^ ibauc<l tlic cuumuus wiui put 
ill mutiuQ with a celerity that marked the vigour of Napolcoii’a 
command. Soult, deporting oq the iustant fur Brinoaea^ 
arrived at day-break on the 9th, received the second corps 
K'uiu BessUrea, and in a few hours was in full march iur tlie 
tcrmcc of Monasterio whicli overlooks the jdains of Burgus; 
he remained there during the night, but sout Franoeschi’s light 
cavalry Zalducho to Arlanson, with orders to cross tlie 
river of that namc^ descend the left hauk, cut the communjL.t- 
^iuu with Madrid, and prevent the Biianiartia rallying at tljo 
convent of the Chartreuse, if defeated near Burgos. 

At four o’clock on the morning of the 10th, Soult v’os again 
in niucb from Monosterio, and at six o’clock Lassalle's uii’uliy 
reached Villa Fri& Belvedere was at Gainonol, and wlllt 
four thousand infantry eight guns and the whole <>f Ids 
cavalry feU upon Lassolle; the latter following his onli-rs 
retired slotrfy to Eio Benaj but at eight o’clock the French 
infantry, which had advanced by two roads, was rcunitctl ut 
this town and immediately pushed forward on Villa Friu: 
Belvedere was tlms driven back upon Uaiuonsl, and his army 
was discovered in line of ba^feo. The right wus in u wood, 
leaving a space unoccupied between it and the river Arkn^on; 
the left in the walled park of VcDimcr. Thirty pieces of 
artillery covered the fmt, seven or ciglit thousand armed 
jH'iiviints were on the hrighte behind the regular troops; the 
InttiT, more than eleven thousand inkntryaud eleven hundred 
ruvelry, were the best troops then in ^puin, comprising the 
'Walloon and S^ianish guards, the regiments of Mayorca, Zaira, 
anrl Valencia de Alcmitaia, the hussars ol Valeiitia, tiio royal 
carbineers, and some volunteers of good families. They were 

completely e<{aippcd and armed, principally from 
journ^ at BogUsh storeff, yet their resistance was even more 
oiKrstioiu, feeble titan that made by the half-famished peasants 

of Blake’s force. 

BATTLE OF OAUOKAL. 

p# 

Lassalle, leading down from the French left, filled the |fiain 
between the river and the wood, and the Spimi^ ardllcry 
immediately opened along the wliolo line; but Monton’s 
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infifuitiy, all old soldieia, broke iuto tLe wood s-j rapidly, that 
Bonnett's divisiozi, tbuugli fullowiQg closely, had uot time to 
tire a shot before the Spauish right fled m disorder; their left 
followed this example without being attacked, and the wholo 
mass, victors and vanquished, rushed into Burgos with 
tumultuous violence. Bessieres, who retained the command 
of the heavy cavalry, now passed at foil gallop towards the 
Xfodrid road where it crosses the Arlonzon, sabring the fugi< 
tives and taking the guus which had c 3 C{q)ed Mouton, while, 
ou the other side of the river, Franceachi was seen to cut in 
pieces some Catalonian light troops stationed there, and thus 
barred all hopes of flight. Never was defeat more histuiita* 
uoous. Two thousand five hundred Spaniards were said to 
be killed; twenty guns, thirty ammunition wagons, six })air 
of colours, aud nine hundred men were taken on tlie field; 
four thousand musketa were found onbroken, and the fugitives 
dispersed. Belvedere reached Lerma in flight, where meeting 
some volimteer buttalious coming to join his army, ho luarcluil 
them iu the night to Arauda de Duero, but tii'st 
vvroto a despatch, saying the French,' repulsed ^ 0 * 15 '''*’ 
ill two desperate attacks, had aftei; thirteen hours* 
hard fighting succeeded. 

All the Spanish stores were captured in Burgos, aud Boult, 
still riding the post-horse he had taUbn at Briviesca, pursued 
his victory. He had oomc from Bayonne gauied a dcdslvo 
battle and taken Burgos within fifty hours; and now without a 
lialt sent one column towards Berma, another towards Pulcnciii, 


and marched with a tiiird upon Iteynoss^ where he Cunoi's Cor- 
hoped to intercept Blake. Thatgeneral, as we 
seen, reached Espinosa the 9th with six divisions and six guns; 
his artillery pare guarded by two thousand iuiantry was still 
at Aguilar del Cmnpo behind fteyno^ and desertion and 
losses hod reduced his force below tweutydiTe thousand. Ills 
position was strong. His loft compost-of Asturians and his 
'own first division occupied heights coTwing the Santander 
road; hiB oentre composed of a division and the reserve was 
formed across the Beynosa road which led through Espinosa 
directly in his rear. One division oocupic<l 'a commanding 
height a little to the right of Espiuosa, and Bomana’s troops 
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fully <if the deputy bad increased rather than abated. The 
freaks of Francisco Falafox and tbur ridiculous termination 
have been already related; schemes equally absurd and more 
dangerous were adopted as the crisis approached, and this time 
Castabos took tbe lead. He knew upon the lOtb that Belve¬ 
dere was at Burgos and tbe French marching on that town; 
CmUom* fraiQ that moment, despairing of tbe junction of 
Yindiootioa. British army, and likewise of bis own first 
and third divisions which had been left in ifadrid, be sent 
orders to Belvedere to unite himself with iJlake, but the count 
was defeated before tliey were written. CastaSos theu feeling 
his dangerous position, conceived a plan difficult to credit upon 
auy'cuthority but his own. Ho proposed to carry Ms army, 
reduced in numbers and ill-disciplined, by tbe Concha de 
Haro and Soria towards Burgos to fall upon the emperor’s 
rear guard; and os a preliminary step to boat the army in his 
front; but Palafox bad also a plan for attacking Moncey on 
the side of Sanguessa, and the first thing was to combine these 
double operations. It was agreed therefore that Caparosa 
should bo garrisoned by four tbousaud infantry, the bridge 

head at tliat place fortified, and O'Neil reinforced 
Qrabam'i st Songuessa by detadiments from the centre up 

nineteen thousand infantry and twelve hundred 
cavalry. He vfes tlien to break tbe bridge, place 
guards at the passages on tbe Aragon, come down to Caparosa, 
cross the river and threeten Fcraltcs and Olile on the 17th; 
but on tlic 18th, hejns to turn suddenly to riie left mid get 
In roar of Lodos^ while La-Fe&a and Coupigny, marching from 
Centruenigo, shonld attack Moncey in front. 

This movement was openly talked of the bead-quarters 
for several days before its execution; and' these extraordinaiy 
commanders, ignorant <4 Blake's disasters, announced their 
intention of afterwwda marching towards Vitoria to lighten 
tiu) pressure on that officer, if he should lie in difficulty; if 
successful, u his despatches of the ^th assured them, to join 
in a general pursuit Castafios however concealed his project 
of moving by the Concha de Haro towards Burgos. Boats to 
lay a bridge over the £bro at Al&ro could not be obtained, 
mid 'O’Neil’s reinforcements lied to move by Tudela and lost 
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tlireo or four days; however, on the Utb O’N’cil arrived at 
Caparosa after breaking the bridge of Sangueesa, aud on the 
15th the reinforcements joined him. The 17th, Caetauos 
knew of his own dismissal, yet persevered in his project. La- 
Pefitt and Coupigny were put in motion to pass Ac bridges of 
Logi'oilo and Lodosa and the fords between them; but O’Neil 
first refused to stir without an order from Joseph CMtauo*' 
Palafox who was at Zar^oza, and then chang^ vindicnUon 
his plea complained that he was without bread. CttstaFioB 
besought him to move upon the 18tb, ui^ng the danger of 
delay; but the dc'puty Pulafuz, who bad hitherto appipved of 
the project, suddenly went to Caparosa, and in concert with 
O’Neil demanded a further reinforoentent of six thowwind 
infantry and more cavalry from the central array, witlwut 
which, they affirmed, it would be dangerous to pass the Aragon. 
Oastnnos invited the deputy to return to the right bank of the 
El)ro, and oppuB<Hl the demand for more troops; but now 
Joseph Palafox, agreeing with neither side, proposed a new 
plan, and it is difficult to say how long these strange disjmtes 
would Itave continued if an umpire had not interposed, whose 
award was too'strongly enforced to be disregarded. 

Castafios was present with the divisions of Coupigny and 
La-PeQa at the town of Calahorra on the 19th, when he 
first receiveil information that a French corps was advancing 
upon Logrufio. This was Losnes, with Lagrange’s and Col- 
bert's troops, yet the Spaniard concluded it to be Ney, for 
he was ignorant of the changes which had taken place siucc 
the 8th of the month. It was likewise reported, that Monccy, 
whose force he estimated at twelve thousand when it was 


really above twenty thousand, had concentrated at Lodosa; 
and the bishop of Osma announced that Deasolles was inarching 
from the side of Aranda de Duero vdth twelve 
thousand men. On the 2lBt, it was known l>ee' Aeoowt or 
sollea had passed Almazan, and Money’s move- 
meat was confirmed. Cast^oa then relinquishing 
his offensive projects, prepared to retire, and it was full time; 
for Ney, who left Aranda on the 19tb, Lad passed Almazan 
on the 20th, dispersed several small bonds of insurgents and 
entered Sorfo on the 21st; hence when Castafios determined 
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to fall back, bU flank was alroadj toraed and bis retreat upon 

Madrid in tbe raemT’s power. In tbe nigbt of the 
2 lBt be retired to some heights extendbig from 
Tudela to Cascaate and Taraneona, leaving bis 
artillery at Cratruenigo, and a large detachment 
with O’NmL Next morning laanes was descried 
in mai'ch spon (Mahorra, and at this time tbe flrst supply of 
money the junta bad yet transmitted reached Tudcla.' 

O'Neil refused to stir without Joseph Falofox's order; but 
tbe latter arrived at Tudela, and agreed with Custafios to draw 
the Aragonese over the Ebro and occupy tlie heights above 
the town, while the rest of the troops extended on the left to 
Taranzona.' Nevertheless, in defiance of orders, entreaties, 
and reasoning, O'Neil remained in an olive-wood on the 
right bank of tire river during tbe night of the 22nd, leaving 
the key of the position open to the enemy. 

A council of war being held, the discussion was 
turbulent Pslafox insisted on the defence of 
Aragon, he wonted the y^hole army to pass the 
Ebro and confine its operations to the protection 
of Zaragoaa,—a proposal demonstrating his inca¬ 
pacity. Castafios opposed tbk absurdity, important moments 
passed in useless disputation, and the generals came to no cou- 
chision. Lasnes, bringing Irith him Maurice Mathieu’s divi¬ 
sion of the sixth corps, just arrived from France, had mean¬ 
while concentrated tinrty thousand infantry, four or five 
thousand cavalry, and sixty pieces of artillery, uid, marcliing 
by Alfaro, appeared at eight o'rio<dc in tbe morning of the 
23ril in front of Tndela, jurt as the Aragonese were passing the 
bridge to ascend the position. 


CastofiiM' 
offiddl 
nceount of 
iht Btttloof 
I'udelA, And 
hii Viudtoa- 
tiOD. 




MktTLX or TTOBIA 


Forty-five thoasdsd ^»niards were in line, with fifty guns. 
They occupied an easy range of hills, extending fn^ Tudcla 
by Caseante to Tanuizona, more than ten miles. Tito Ara¬ 
gonese held the righ^ Castafios occupied Caseante with one 
division, Taisazona with three. No other divissoni were 
between Oascante and Tudela, and these masses were uncon- 
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nccted, wlica Lasnos li&stcDed <tu attaulr. Morlot’a division 
nssAiled the heights of Tudela; Maurice Muthicu, supported by 
Ltffebre Desnouettes’ cavalry, fell on the di>’ision« between the 
right and Casoante, and that place was attacked by Lagruage. 
The Aragonese pushed Merlot back with vigour; but Maiu-ice 
Mathicu gaining an olive*woud and small ridge leading to the 
])osibion on their left, pierced the line, and tiien Lefebre 
breaking in with his horsemen, wheeled on the Spanisli right, 
put it to flight, and followed the fugitives to the bridge of 
Tudclo. La-Peiln dcscoiidiug from Cascante drove in La* 
grange’s cavalry; but when encountered at a charging })ace 
by the infantry was beutiui cvch to Taransona, wlicin three 
divisions remained passive during the battle. Palafo^^had 
gone bodk to Zaragoza tho night before, and O'Neil fled with 
the right and two divisions of tho centre to that city, sixty 
miles, with such speeil that some fugitives arriveel there the 
BBine evening. 

When La-Pena reached Taranzona the Spanish left com¬ 
menced an orderly retreat towards Borja; but some of Ney's 
cavalry coming from the side of Soria put it in disordei', a 
magazine exploded, cries of treason, arose, the column dis¬ 
solved, and the road to Boija was crowded with a disorgani/cd 
mob. Thus ended the battle of Tiidela,^ which forty-live 
thousnnd men were dispersed by an attack neither veiy 
vigorous nor well sustained, and therefore demonstrating tho 
utter incapacity of Spanish generals and the very great uustetidi- 
ncss of their soldiers. Several thousand prisoneie and thirty 
pieces of artillery, with all the ai^unition and baggage, 
rewarded the victors, and the loss of men was 
about nine thousand. Fifteen thousand Imwever suiicuu. 
escaped to Zaragoza, and a detachment of two 
thousand, under Cartoajal and Lilli in momi- 
tains of Nalda, were isolated, hence but two clNsions, increased 
by fugitives from the others, were rallied the 26th at Calatayud 
and they were Starving and matinous. There CastoSos received 
two doBpat^ee from the central junta, virtually restoring him 
to the command, for the first empowered him to unite the 
Aragonese arinywlth his own, and the second desired him to 
Co-operate with St^ Juan in the Bomoeieita to protect the 
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capital: the battle of Tudelu Uad duipoeed of the first despatch^ 
the second induced him to march by Sigueuza upon Madiid. 

Napoleon had before this recalled the greatest part of his 
cavalry from the open country of Castille, placed seven or 
eight thousand men in Burgos, and fixed his bead-quarters at 

Aranda de Duero the 23rd. Intelligence of the 
Jouroal of victory at Tudela only reached liiin the 2(ith, an<I 
O^rationa exceedingly discontented that Castailos 

had escaped Ney, who had been ordered to reach 
Soria the .2lBt and remain there uutil Lasnes should have 
EieTentii beaten the Spaniards; then by Agrt-da he was to 

nuUetin. • intercept the retreat of the latter. At dusk on 

the 2lBt Jomini and ITEsmeDard, officers of Key’s staflj 
arrived with eighty cavalry at Soria, the ancient Numantin. 
This town standing on a rocky height, with a suburb below, 
was occu|ned by Cartoajal theu cscaiung from the Nalda 
mountains, and tlie magistrates coming to the suburb treacher¬ 
ously invited the French np; but their suspicions being excited 
the plan failed, Cartoajal marched in the night and next day 
the sixth corps arrived. 

Jumini urged Ney to continue his march upon Calatayud 
without any rest; but offended with the heat of his manner, 
or some other causey Ney refused and baited the 23rd and 24th, 
merely sending out light cfvatiy on the side of Medina Celi 
and Agreda. The 2dth he marched, and the 26th, passing 
through Cascaote, crossed the field of battle; the 27tli ho 
arrived with one division at Mallen between Tudela and 
Zaragoza, his advanced guard being at Arlazon on the Xalou: 
to the erroneous directftn and dilatory nature of these move¬ 
ments CastaSos owed the safety of the troops he bad re-assem- 
Ued at Calatayud. Ney must have known of the battle the 
2dtb, yet he kept the road towards Agreda when one march 
by M^oa Celi j|rOuM have brou^t him upon the line of re¬ 
treat from Calati^dL Boom writers liave attributed this to 
his jealousy of Lasues; others say the plunder of Soria de¬ 
tained him. ' The falsehood of the latter charge k great. 
There was a requisition for some shoes and great-coats; but no 
contributioa was exacted, and there Vas no pillage. As to 
thejealoui^, a better explanation may be found in the peculiar 
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disposition of this extraordinary mu, who was careless iiiii] 
unlearned in* the abstract adence of war, and seemed apathetic 
until some immineut danger aroused the maiwellous energy 
and fortitude of hia nature. 

Tudela fell short of Napoleon’s expectation, yet sufheed to 
break the Spanish strength and lay open Aragon, Navarre, 
and New Castille, as the northern parts had been by Espinoa 
From the frontlci's of France to those of Portugal, to the 
sea-coast to the Tagus, the country was now overwhelmed; 
Madrid, Zaragoza, and the British army, lifted thdr heads in¬ 
deed a little way almvo the rising waters, bat the eye Jooked 
in rain for an efficient barrier against the Hood which still 
poured on with unabated fury. The divided state oii4he 
British troops led the emperor to conclude sir John Moore 
would instantly retire into Portugal, wherefore he ordered 
Lasnes to pursue Falafox—to seize the important position of 
Monte Torrero—to summon Zaragoza, and oiler a complete 
amnesty to all persons m the town, without reservation, thus 
bearing testimony to the gallantry of the first defence. His 
own attention was fixed on Madrid. That capital was the 
rallying point of the broken Spanish and his own pursuing 
divisions, the centre of all interests, a height from whence a 
beneficial stream of political benefits might descend to allay, 
or a driving stonn of war pour down to extinguish the fire of 
insurrection, 
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CHAPTER IT. 

■J 

I ^ 

Ok the 21st, Frt^ch patrolcs scut towonlsi the Somosicrra 
ascei'tiiined that six thousand men were rntreucliing thein- 
esItos iu the gorge of that defile; that the camp at Sepulveda 
blocked (he roads leading upon Segovia; and that Heredia 
was. preparing to secure the passes of tho Guadarama. 
Napoleon, resolving to force the Somosierra and reach the 
capital before Castafios could arrive there, ordered Ncy to 
pursue him without intermission, and directed Lefcbre to con¬ 
tinue bia inarch hy Palenda, Valladolid, Olmedo, and Segovia. 
This movement merits attention. We shall find it confining 
the spies and country people- 7 -overawing the fiat country of 
Leon and Caatille—protecting the right flank of tlio army—- 
menadug Gallida and Salamanca—keeping the heads of 
Moore’s and }hurd *8 columns from advandng, and roudenng 
it dangerous for them to attempt a junction—threatening the 
line of Hope’s march fronaftiie Tagus to the Guadarama—dis¬ 
persing Heredia's corps, and finally tnrning the pass of Somo¬ 
sierra without ever ceasing to belong to the concentric move¬ 
ment of the great army upon Madrid. 

Tho time lost in transmitting intelligence of the victory at 
TudeU was productive of serious imnsequences. 
Jonmaiof officer despatched with the return instme- 

0 ^*tiona tioni, found Ney sad Moncey, Iasbcs was now 

sidi at Tudela, each advanced two days’ march in 
the wrong dirt^oh. The first was at Mdlen preparing to 
attack Zaragd^; the second at Almunio pursuing Casta&os. 
They had to countermarch, and the people of Zaragoza, 
recovering from the consternation caused by the fugitives, then 
made airongMnents for a vigorous defence. Castafios also 
escaped to Siguenza without further loss, save in n slight 
action at Burvieca where Maurice Mathieu’s division came up 
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TritU hilt re&r-^;u8r<l. The 28th the emperor quitted Araudu 
with the ^ards, the first corps, and the reserve, marciiiug 
towards the Somosierra. A detachment sent to attack the 
camp at Sepulveda was heaten with a loss oi fifty or sixty 
men, bat the Spaniards, struck wUh {umio a^r the action, 
fled in disorder towards Segovia. The 30th the French 
advanced guard reached the foot of the Somosierra, where 
St. Juan, whose force now amounted to ten or twelve thousand 
men, was judiciously posted. Sixteen pieces of artillery, 
planted in the neck of the pass, swept the road along the 
whole ascent, which was exceedingly steep; the infantry were 
placed on the right and left in lines one above anotGer, and 
entrenchments on the more open parts strengthened everyiart 
of the position. 

fASSaOB OF THE SOMMIEBRA. 

At (lay>break three French battalions attacked St. Juan’s 
right, throe more aiisailed his left; as many marched along the 
enusoway in tlie centre supported by six guns. The Frcudi 
wings spreadii^ over the mountain side commenced a 
skirmisliing fire, which was well returned, while the frowning 
battery at the top of the causeway was held in readiness to 
crush the central column when it should come within range. 
At that moment Napoleon rode into the moi^ of the pass, 
})is infantry were nuking no progress and a thick, fog mixed 
with smoke hung upon the ascent; suddenly, as if by inspira¬ 
tion, he ordered the Folisli cavalry of Us guard to charge up 
the causeway and seize the Spanish battery. The foremost 
milks M'cre levelled by the fire of the guns, and the remainder 
thrown Into confusion; but general Eraeinaki rUlied them, and 
covered by the smoke and the morning vapour led them sword 
in hiuid up the mountain; as they passed, the '^lanish in¬ 
fantry on each side fired and fled towards t^ iommit of the 
causeway, then the Fcdea took the battery ai4 the Spaniards 
abandoning arms mnmunition .and baggage fled in stmugo 
disorder. 

This exffioit, so glorious to one party so disgracefid to the 
other, can hardly be matched from the records of war. It is 
almost incrediUe that a portion nearly im|»egaabi6, and 
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defended by twelve thousand men, should from a deliberate 
sense of danger be abandoned to the wild charge* of a few 
squadrons which two companies of good infantry would have 
cffoctually stopped; yet some of the Spanish raiments so 
sliAinefulIy beaten here bad been victorious at Baylen a few 
months before, and St. Juan’s dispositions at Somosierra were 
far better than Beding’s at the former battle! The charge 
viewed as a simple military operation was extravagantly rash ; 
but as etincing Napoleon's sagacious estimate of Spanish 
troops, and his promptitude in seizing the advautage offered 
by the smoke and fog which clung to the side of Uie mountain, 
it was a feheitous example of intuitive genius. The routed 
troops were pursued towards Buitrago by the French cavalry. 
St. Junn broke through the French on the side of Sepulveda 
Bud gained the camp of Heredia at Scoria; but then tlic 
cavalry of the fourth corps approached, and the two generals, 
crossing the Guadarama, rallied eome of the fugitives from 
Somosierra on the Madrid side of the mountmus, and were 
about to enter that capital, when the appearance of a French 
patrolc terrified the vile cowards wlto followed them. Once 
* more they Bed to Talavem de la Ileyna, and there 
Grnimin's Consummated their intolerable villany by munlcr- 
Coirespond- unfortunate general and fixing bis man¬ 

gled body to aiftree,>after which tliey dispersed to 
carry their fear into the other provinces. 

Now the imperial army came down from the mountmns— 
the sixth corps hastened on from the side of Alcala and 
Guadalaxara—'the central jnnta fled from Aranjuez,-— 
CaataSos, intercepted on the side of Madrid and pressed 
by Ney, turned towards the Tj^a The junta dying with 
indecent haste spread a thousand false reporto, and with more 
than ordinary pertinacity endeavoured to deceive the people 
and the EngH^ general; a task in whidi they were strongly 
aided by the erednlous weakness of Mr. Frcre, the British 
plempotsntiaty, who fled with thorn towards Badajoa Mr. 
Stuart 1H& greater discretion and firmness remained at Madrid 
until the enemy actually appeared at the gates. 

After the combat of Burvieca Castafit^ continued his 
retreat tmmolested by Ney, who never recovered the time lost 
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by bis false nioTemeut apon Mollen. The Spauish numl/crs 
Ijowcver daily diminished, inaubonlination kept pace with 
privations, and at Alcazar del Key Castafios 
resijgned the eonnnand to La-Pefia, and proceeded 
to Truxillo with an escort of thirty infantry and 
fifteen dragoons; a number scarcely suffii^nt to protect his 
life from the ferocity of the peasants, who were stirred up and 
preparc<l by the falsehoods of the central junta and the villauy 
of the deserters to murder him. Madrid was In a state of 
anarchy. A local and military junta were formed to oonduct 
the defence, tlio inhabitants took arms, a multitude of peasants 
came in, and tbe regular forces under the marquis oi (j^tcllar 
amounted to six thousand men with a train of sixteen gpns; 
the pavement was taken up, the streets harricadoed, the houses 
pierced, and the Retire, a weak irregular work which com¬ 
manded tlie city, was ocaipicd in strength. Morla and the 
prince of Castclfrnnco were the chief men in outhority; the 
people demanded ammunition, and when they received it, dis¬ 
covered or said that it was mixed with sand; some person 
accused tbe marquis of Perales a respectable old general of 
tlie deed, a mob rushed to his house murdered him and 
dragged his body alKmt the streets. Many others of inferior 
note fell victims to this fu^, for no man was safe, none dared 
assume authority to control, none dared give honest advice; 
the houses were thrown open, the bells of tbe convent and 
churches rung incess<uitly, and a baud of ferocious armed men 
traversed the streets in all the madness of popular insurreo 
tion. Eight days hod now elapsed since the first preparations 
for defence were made, and each day tbe public effervescence 
increased, the dominion of the mob b^me more decisive, their 
violence more uncontrollable; the hubbub was extreme, when, 
on the morning of the Sad of December three heavy divisions 
of Ercnch cavalry suddenly appeared on the high ground to 
the north-west, and likeas dsfk (^oud overhung tiie troubled city. 

At twelve o'clock the em|>eror arrived and summoned the 
town. The ufHccr emi>loyed would have been massaor^ by 
the volunteers, but the Spanish soldiers ashamed 
of such conduct rescued huii. And, notwithstand¬ 
ing the great fierceness displayed at the gates, this resistance 
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wat! UDpalatable to man; of the bousekolden, numbors of 
whom eac^od from different quarters; deserters also came 
over, and Napoleon, while waiting for his infantr;, examined 
all the weak points of the cit;. It was incapable of defence. 
There were no bulwarks, the bouses, ^though well built, were 
not like these of man; Spanish towns fire proof; there were no 
out-works, the Betiro the Palace aud the hmgbts occupied b; the 
French casidr; oommanded the dt;; the open countr; round 
enabled the horsemen to discover and cut off all convo}^, and 
no subsisttmee bad been provided for the hundred and lift; 
thousand people contained within the circuit of the place. 
The demreof the (antral junta, that Madrid should when the; 
had it risk the horrors of a storm, was equally sill; nnd 
liarbu'ous; their criminal apathy had deprived Madrid of the 
power of defence, and there was no analog; between it and 
Zaragoaa. Napoleon knew this, and would not plunge into 

the streets amongst an armed and excited popula- • 
No*1”**^*’ knew that address in negotiation, patience, 

and a judicious employmrat of artiller)’, would 
soon reduce the most outrageous to submission, and be had no 
wish to destroy the cajntal of his hrutber’s kingdom. 

In the evening the infantry and artillery arrived, and men 
were posted at the most favourable points j the night was clear 

and bright, the French camp silent and watchful; 
hut a tumultuous noise was heard from every 
quarter of the city, as if some mighty beast was 
struggling and bowling in the toils. At midnight a second 
summons bring sent thnengb the medium of a prisoner Castcllar 
Attempted to gain time by an equivocal reply, hut the French 
light troops stormed the nearest houses, and one battciy of 
thirty guns opened a^inst the Betiro, wliile another tiircw 
shells from the opiiositc quarter to distract the attehrion of 
tlie iDhabttantfl. The Betiro, situated on a ruing ground, was 
connected with a range of buildings ezveted on tbe same side 
of the Pmdo <» public walk, into W'hich some of the prinripal 
atreeU opriud, and in the morning a pmcticable br^bh bring 
made*et Betiro, Villatte’s division broke in, routed the 
garrison, and seized idl tbe public buildings connected with it; 
then 49wsu% the Prado, gained the barriers erected at %e 
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eutrance of the sbeets^ud took poiisessioo of the iinmoim 
palace of Medina Cell, which was in iteelf a to the city on 
that side. 

This vigorous ooznmeacemeot created groat terror, tJio 
town was summoaed for the third time, aad in the afternoou 
Morla and another officer came out to demand a suspension of 
arms, necessary, they said, to persuade the people to surrender. 
The emperor addressed Morla in terms of great seventy, 
reproaching him for his scandalouB conduct tow^s Dupont’s 
urmy. ‘ Ii^ustice and bad faith,’ he exclaim^ * always recoil 
upon those who are gtiilty of either.’ A saying well applied 
to that Spaniard, and Napoleon himself confirmed its’pbilo- 
sophio truth in after times. ‘ The Spanish rdeer destroyed 
me!' was an expression of deep anguish which escaped ^oin 
liini in his hour of misfortune. Morla returned to the town, 
his story was soon told, before six o’clock the next morning 
Madrid must sun-endcr or perish! DiseensionB arose. The 
violence of the populace was abated, hut the armed peasantry 
and tlio poorest inhabitants still demanded to be led against 
the enemy, a constant fire came from the houses near the 
Tradu, the French general Maison was wounded, and general 
Bruyeres killed. Nevertheless tlie disposition to fight became 
each moment weaker, Morla and Castdfraooo prejnred a 
capitulation, but Castellur refused to sigit it; and as the town 
was only invested on one side, he effected his escape with the 
regular troops during the nighty carrying with him sixteen 
guhs. The people then became quiescent, and at eight o’clock 
in the morning of the 4th, Madrid ssirender^ 

Morla was a traitor, and his pemonai cowordioe was exces* 
sive; but Castelfmuco, also accused of treason, iq)pear3 ratiier 
weak than treacherous; the surrender of Madrid was no proof 
of guilt, it was inevitable. The boasting uproar of a multitude 
permitted to domineer for a few days is not enthomasm; tbe 
retreat of Oaatellor with the troops of the Hoe during the 
progress of. the negotiation waa the wisest‘course to piirsuo. 
That the pec^le ueither could nor would defend the oity is 
evident; Hoiia and Caatelfranoo could never have effect^ a 
capitulation in so short a period if the geuomla, the troops, 
tlto..lirtaed peaaani^, and the inhabitant^ liad been all, or even 
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a jiart of tLi*io, tletcimiiied to reeist. Nupoleou carefully pro¬ 
vided against any sudden reaction, and preserved tlie strictest 
discipline, a soldier of the imperial guard t^-as shot for liaving 
a plundered watcli in bis possession; the infantry were placed 
in barracks and convents, the cavalry were ready to smut the 
streets, and the Spaniards were all disarmed. The emperor 
fixed bis own quarters at Chamartin, a bouse four miles from 
Madrid,-Bnd in a few days the shops were opened, the public 
amusements recommenced, and the theatres were frequented. 
The inhabitants of capital dties are easily moved, easily 
calmed; sdf-interest and sensual indulgence unfit them for 
noble, 'sustained efforts; they can be violent, ferocious, cruel, 
seldom constant and firm. 

During the operations against Madrid, La-PeSa, after eseq)* 
ing from the sixth corps, arrived at Gaadalaxara with five 
thousand men; on the 2nd, the dukes of Infaotado and Albu¬ 
querque joined him from the capital; on the 4th, 'Venegas 
came up with two thousand men. Napoleon being apprised of 
their vidnity, directed Bessi^es upon Guadalaxara with sixteen 
squadrons, supportmg him vrith Buffin’s division; but the 
Spaniards retired through the bills by Sanctorcae towards 
Aranjuee, and tlieir guns crossed the Tagus at Sacedon. 
Uuffin also changed his Kn^ and cut them ofi' from La Mancha 
by tbe line of Ocaf&. ^La-Pe&a was then forced to resign, 
Infaotado was chosen in his place, tlie Tagus was crossed at 
several points, and after some slight actions with the French 
cavalry this miserable body of men finally saved themselves 
at Cuenca, where many deserters and fugitives, and the brigades 
of Cartoajal and Lilli, also arrived, and the duke proceeded to 
orguiise another army. 

On the French eid^ the fourth corps reached Segovia, 
passed the Guadarama, dispmed some armed peasants assem¬ 
bled at the Escurial, and then marched towards Aknaraz to 
attack Oalluzto, who lisd Bsecmbled five or six thousand men 
to defend the 1^ bank of the Tagus, and occupied a line of 
sir John’' miles. The first French coips entered La 

Koon'i Mancha, Toledo immediately shut its gates; and 
i*ftpen. the junta of that town publicly prodaimed their 
resolution to bury tbenmdves under the ruins of the oity,dnit 
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at the approach of a French division discovered eoiitemptiUe 
cowardice. ^ weeks had sufficed to dissipate the boasts and 
tiio amics of Spain, the glittering bubble had bursted, aud a 
ten'ible reality remained. From St. Sebaatian to the Aslurhis, 
from the Asturias to Talavera de la Eejna, from Talavci u to 
the gates of the noble city of Zaragoaa, all was submisaiun; 
and beyond tiiat boundary all was apathy or dread ^ ten tbou- 
sand French couhl have mondied from one oitremity of Spain 
to tlic other. • 

After the fall of Madrid Joseph remained at Bui^^oe, issuing 
proclamations and carrying on a sort of underplot through 
the medium of his native iiiinistera. The views of the latter 
naturally turned towards the Spanish interests as distinctfroiu 
the French, and a source of infinite mischief to Joseph’s cause 
was thus opened; for that monarch, anxious to please uud con* 
ciliato his subjects, ceased to he a Frenchman without bccom* 
ing a Spaniard. However, Napoleon exerci8e<l all tlio rights 
of conquest, and the tcauur of Ida speeches proclamations and 
decrees indicated some ulterior project, id which the king's 
personal interests were not oouocrRod. Tt appealed as if he 
wished the nation to oft'er the crown to himself a second timo> 


that he might obtain a plausible excuse for adopting a uow 
policy, by which to attract the people, oi at least 
soften their pride which was now the mam oh* 

Stacie to his success. An assemblage of the nobles, tho clergy 
the corporations, and t!ie tribunals of Madrid, waited ujton him 
at Cbamartin, and presented an oddress, in which they ex¬ 
pressed tlieir desire to liavc Joseph among then! again. The 
emperor's reply was an exposition of the principles upon which 
Spain was to be governed, and it forces roiiectiou upon tiie 
passionate violence with which men resist positive good to seek 
danger misery and deatli rather than resign their prejudices. 

‘ 1 accept,’ said he, ' the sentiments of the tonm of Madrid. 
I regret the misfortunes that have be&Ura it, and I hold it as 
a particular good forttine that 1 am enabled, under the circum¬ 
stances of the moment, to spare that city and to iavib it from 
yet greater misfortunes. 1 have hastened to take measures 
fit to traaquilUze all classes of citiaens, knowing well that to 
all people and to all men uncertainty is intolerable, 1 have 
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preserved tbe religious orders, but I have restrained the sum- 
ber of luonks ; no sane person can doubt that they are too 
numerous. Those who are truly called to this vocation by the 
grace of God -will remain in their convents; those who have 
lightly or from woridly motives adopted it, will have their 
existence Jecured among tiie secular ecclesiastics from the eur* 
plus of the convents. I have provided for the wants of the 
most interesting and useful of the clergy, the parish priests; 
and I httfe ab^ished that tribunal, the inquisition, against 
wliich and the age alike exclaimed. Priests ought to 

guide conscienees, but they should not exercise any exterior or 
corporal jurisdiction over men. 

‘ 1-have taken the satisfaction which was due to myself and 
to my nation, and the part of vengeance is completed. Ten 
of the principal criminals bend their beads before her; but for 
all others there is absolute and entire pardon. I have sup- 
pressed the rights usurped by the nobles during civil wars, 
when the kings have been too ofren oldiged to abandon their 
own rights to purchase tamquillity and the repose of their 
people. 1 have suppressed the feudal rights, and every person 
can now establish inps, mills, ovens, weirs, and fisberics, and 
give free play to their indnotry; only observing the laws and 
customs of the place. The self-love, the riches, and the pro- 
e;>erity of a small number^of men was more hurtful to your 
agriculture than the heats of the dog-days. As there is but 
one God there should be in one state but one justice. Where¬ 
fore, all the particular jurisdictions having been usurped, and 
being contrary to the national rights, I have destroyed them. 
I have also mode known to all persons that which each can 
liave to fear, and that which they may hope for. 

' The English armies 1 will drive from the Peninsula. Zara¬ 
goza, Yalcnda, Seville, shall bo reduced either by persuasion 
or by the fofee of armsi There is no obstacle capable of 
retarding for any length of time the execution of my will .. But 
that whl<^ is above my power Is to constitute riic Spaniards a 
nation under the orders of the king, if they contimie to be 
imbued witli the principle of division, and 6f hatred towards 
EranOi^ sorii as the Ehglish partizims and the enemies of the 
continent have instilled into them. I, (»nnot establish a 
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nation, a king, and Spanish independence, if that king is not 
sure of the affection and fidelity of hU subject-s. The Bourbons 
can never again reign in Europe. The divisions in the royal 
fumily were concerted by the English; it was not king Charles 
or his favourite, but the duke of In&ntndo, the instrament of 
England, that was upon the point of overturning the throne. 
The papers recently found in his house prove this; it was the 
preponderance of England that they wished to establish in 
Spain. Insensate project! which would have produced, a land 
war without end, and caused torrents of blood to be shed. 

*No power influenced by England can exist npon the conti¬ 
nent ; if any desire it their desire is folly and aooner or later 
will luin them; 1 shall be obliged to govern Spain, uid H will 
be easy for me to do it by establishing a viceroy in each pro¬ 
vince. However, I will not refuse to concede my rights of 
conquest to the king, nor to establidi him in Madrid, when the 
thirty thousand citizens assemble in the churches, take on the 
holy sacranteut not with the moutli alone, hut with the heart 
and without any Jesuitical restriction an oath, “ to he tme to 
the king, to love and to support bim.** Let the priests from 
the pulpit and in the confessional, the tradesmen in their wr- 
rcspondence and their discourses, inculcate these sentiments in 
the people; then I will relinquish my rights of conquest, then 
I will place the king upon the throne, and I will take a plea¬ 
sure in showing myself the faithful friend of the Spaniards. 
The present generation may differ in opinions; too ninny 
passions have been excited; but your descefidants will bless 
me as the regenerator of the nation; they will mark my sojourn 
among you os memorable days, and from those days they will 
date the prosperity of Spain. These are'my sentiments. Go, 
consult your fellow mtizens, choose your part, but do it frankly, 
and exliibit only true colours.’ 

The ten orizninids were the dukes of Infantado, of Hijar, 
Mcdini Cel)| and Osstma; the marquis of Santa Crux; counts 
Feman,Mtfie 2 , and Altamira; the prince of Castello'Eranco, 
Pedro Gevalloa, and the bishop of Santander, ^l^ey wore 
proscribed, body and goods, as traitors to Franoe am ^in. 

Kapoleon now made dispositions indicating a vast plan uf 
(^ratkms. Apparently he dMigne<l to invade Gullicia, Asda- 
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la&ia, &nd Valencia by Ins Heutenants, and carry b>8 arms to 
XjsboQ in person. Upon the 20tli December, the sixth corps, 
the guards, and the reserve, were assembled under his own 
immediate control. The first corps was stationed at Toledo, 
and the light cavalry attached to it, scoured the roods leading 
to Andalu^a even to the foot bf the Sierra Morena. The 
fourth corps was at Talavera, on the march towards the frontier 
of rprtugd. The second corps was on the Carrion river, pre¬ 
paring to advance t^iunst Qallici^ The eighth corps was 
hrokeu up'; the divisions composing it were ordered to join 
the second, and Junot repaired to the third corps, to supply 
the place of Moncey, who was called to Madrid for a particular 
service,-^doubtless an expedition sgeunst Valencia. The fifth 
co]^, which bad arrived at Vitoria, was directed to reiziforce 
the third, then employed against Zaragoza. The seventh was 
always in Catalonia. 

Vast as this plan appears, it was not beyond the emperor's 
means; for there were on his muster rolls more than three 
hundred and thirty thousand fighting men, and sixty thousand 
horses; two hundred pieces of field artillery followed the corps 
Appendix, to battle, and as many more remained in reserve. 
> 0 . 28 . Of this monstrous army, two hundred and fifty- 
five thousand men and fifty thousand horses were actually 
under arms with the eagles; niirty two thousand were detaclied 
or in garrisons, preserving tranquillity in the rear and guarding 
the communications of the active force; the r^nainder were in 
hospital; and so slight bad been the resistance of the Spanish 
omues, that only nineteen hundred prisoners were to be de¬ 
ducted. Two hundred and thirteen thousand were native 
Frenchmen, the residue were Poles, Germans, and Italians; 
thirty-five thousand men and five thonsand horses were appro¬ 
priated toCiaiakmia; one hundred and eighty thousand men 
with for^-ibousand horses were avdJahle for ft^sh enterprise, 
with^t mhiDg a single man from the service of tite lines of 
eommunksi^n. W^t was there to oppose this fearful ursy! 
What utfffifttjjcy or vigour in the councils? What numbers 1 
What disd^ine and spirit in the armies of Spain ? Vfhai entbu- 
iiasm among the people? Wliat was the dispooiti^ the 
means, the activity of the allies of tliat^cotuitry? The 
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auswers demonstrote Uiat the deliverauce of the Peninsula tvas 
due to other causes than the courage, the patriotism, or the 
constancy of the Spaniards. 

'With regard to their armies. Infantado resided with, 
rather than commanded a few thpusand wretched 
fugitives at Cuenca, destitule and mutinous. At 
Valenda there vras no army; the troops of the 
provinoe were shut up in Zaragoza, and dissen¬ 
sions had arisen between Palafox and the local 
junta in consequence. In the Sierra Morena were five thou¬ 
sand raw levies, hastily made by the junta of 
Seville after the defeat of St Juan. Galluzzo ood Frere'i 
was with six thousand timid ill-armed soldiers in 
flight, having been suddenly defeated at Almaraz by a detach¬ 
ment of the fourth corps. Itomana was near g|,jo]j„ 
Leon with eighteen thousand runaways, collected Hpon’* 
after the dispersion at Picynosa; only five thou- 
simd were armed, nouc were subordinate, or capable of being 
disciplined; when checked for misconduct they 
deserted. In Gallicia there was no army. In 
the Astunas the local government were so cor¬ 
rupt, so faithless, so oppressive, that patriotism was reduced 
to a name. 

At first the central junta made for Badajos, hut getting 
terrified on the road fled to Seville; their inac¬ 
tivity, more conspicuous in this season of adver¬ 
sity thAn before, contrasted strangely ' with the inflated 
language of their public papers; tlieir incapacity was glaring, 
their plans ridiculous, abortive; aud the junta of Seville, still 
octuated by their own ambitions views, now openly reassumed 
their former authority. Spain was broken in strength and 
spint except at a few places. Napoleon was in the centre of 
the country; he b^d the capital, the fortresses on the side of 
France, the command of the great lines of commanication 
between the province^; and ou tJ)C military hotison no doud 
was seen, save the heroic city of Zarugoxa on tbs' ane side 
and a feeble British army on the other. Sooner or later be 
kiwv the former must fall, it was an affair of artillery calcu- 
Intion. The latter he sui»i)o.sed iu full retrt’ut for Portugal; 
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but ar! tbe fourth eor|)B was nearer to Lisl)on than the British 
general, a Inirricd retreat alone could bring the latter in time 
to that capital; and no pfe])aratlons for defence could be 
made, sufficient to arrest the sixty thousand Frenchmen which 
he could carry tiiere at the.suue moment. Tiie subjugation 
of Spain ap}>cared inevitable, bufthe genius and vigour of 
sir J. Mooic frustrated Napoleon’s plans, the Austrian war 
drew the master sprit from the scene of contention, and then 
England put forUi her vast resources under the fortunate 
direction qf a genei^ equal to tlic task of delivering the 
Fcniusula, and it was delivered. But through what changes 
of fortune, by what unexpected help, by what uuloolced-for 
«nd extraordinary events, under what difficulties, by wliose 
prsevcraucc, and in desjute of wIkwo errora, let posterity 
judge, for in that judgment only will imprtklity and justify 
be found. 
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WniiiF. at Madrid, Napoleon heard that sir John Moore Iind 
.‘nuldcnlj relinquished his communication with Lisbon to 
Ukenaco the French line of operations on the ude of liui^os; 
this compelled him to suspend his designs against the South 
of Spun and Portugal. The reasons which induced Moore 
to divide h!s armj have been related. So likewise have been 
the arrangements which brought Baird to Conifia, without 
permission to land, and without money to equip bis troops, 
w1ien suffered to disembark. Their after opeiations arc now 
to be described. 

On the 8th of November Mooro was at Almeida, his 
artillery at Truxillo, Bmrd at Cornua. Blake, pursued by 
fifty thousand enemies, was that day flying from Nava to 
Espinosa; Costohos and Palafox were quarrelling at Tudeln; 
Belvedere was at Burgos with thirteen thousand bad troops; 
Napoloon was at Vitoria with one bimdred and seventy 
thousand good troops. 

At this time the letters of lord 'William Bentinck and 
colonel Or^am, exposing the folly of the Spanish generals, 
disquieted Moore. Ho foresaw the Junction of his army 
might be impeded by the result of an action which the 
Spaniards seemed courting; but as no misfortune had yet 
befallen them, he continued his march, hoping ‘all the bad 
which might hapj^n would not happen.’ 

Tlie 11th he oTMsed the frontier of Spain, marching to 
Ciudad Rodrigo. On that day Blake was disconifited at Espi- 
Qosa, and the Estremaduran anny, beaten tbe day heforo at 
Qoinonal, was utterly ruined and dispersed. 

The 19th the he^ of the British columns entered Bala> 
manca. That day Blake’s force was finally disorganized at 
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Ilf‘yn<)sa, leaving the first, second, and fourth French cor})8, 
seventy thousand men, free to act against any quarter. 

Sir John Moore participated at first in the universal belief 
that the nation was enthusiastic; and when lie detected the 
exaggerations of the milituy agents and the incapacity of the 
Spanish generals and rulers, he still trusted the spirit of the 

people would comi)ensate for all. Great was his 
surprise to find the defeat of Belvedere, which 
lud Castille open to the incursions of the enemy 
uncovered the march of the British aud compromised their 
safety, .created no sensation among the ]>eoplc; the autho¬ 
rities spread no alarm, took no precautions, delivered out no 
arms* although mauy thousands were stored in the principal 
towns, and neither encouraged the inliabitants by proclama¬ 
tions, nor enrolled aiiy of them for defence! He was not 
even informed of this important occurrence until a week after 
it hapjiened, and then only through a single official channel! 

Valladolid, where the enemy’s cavalry were, was but tlireo 
marclies from Salamanca; .only four thousand British infantry 
had come up, and if (he Fnncb advanced in force this weak 
division must fall back, towards Ciudad Bodrigo. Neverthe¬ 
less, assembling the local authorities, the general explained 
the nature of tbeir position, strove to excite their ardour, aud 
resolved not to retire unless forced back by superior numbers; 
he even hastened up his rear divisions, but sent orders to 
Hope and Baird to concentrate their troops and be prepared 
for a retreat He produced no effect on junta or people; 
the former were stupified and timid, the latter though avowing 
their liatred of tlte invaders, would not stir in defence, the 
first feeling of indignation was exhausted and there was 
nothing to sitpply its place; the fugitives from the armies 
Incased daily without shame, aud unreproached. In this state 
matters rennuned until the 18th, the troops were fast closing ' 
up, and the French cavalry withdrew f^rom Valladolid to 
Falencia; but then news of Blake's defeat reached SaUmauco, 


not by iiimour or by any direct communication from the 
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Montana de Santander, but by a letter from Mr. 
Stuart, dated eight days subsequent to the action; 
for tlie ceutnil junta had not infomictl Mr. Frere 
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of it until thirty hours after hanng rcceivoil official Intel- 
li|!;cDce of it tbcmselvos. 

Want of transport and supplies had caused the British to 
mai'ch in small and successive divisions, and it was the 23rd of 
November before the centre, coosisting of twelve thousand 
infantry and a battery of six guns, was concentrated at Sala¬ 
manca. On that day Castahos and Palafox were defeated at 
Tiidela, their armies scattered without a chance of rallying, 
and the third and sixth French corps became disposable 
The emperor also, victorious on boUi flanks and with a fresh 
Imsc of opcratiojis fixed at Burgos, was then free to, move 
with the guards and the reserve, either against Madrid or in 
the direction of Salainuuca: dct-ochments of his siriioim 
army were already in possession of Valladolid, Moose'* 
the very town which, a few days before, the 
Spivnish govcmnieat Iwl indicated for the base of Moore's 
operations and the formation of his m^azines! 

Tlio 20th the head of Baird's column was in Astorga, but 
the rear extended heyoiid Lvigo, while the hctul of Hope’s 
division was at the JilHcurinl, aud the rear at Xalavera. The 


second French cor])s was then on the Deba, threatening Ijcou 
and the Asturias; the cavalry covered the plains; the fourth 
corps was descending by Carrion and Valladolid to seize the 
pass of the Quadorama; the emperor himself was preparing 
to force the Somosierra. 


This summary of contemporary events shows, that sir Jolm 
M«>ore, though he had organized equipped and supplied his 
army, and marchc<l four liundrcd miles in the space of six 
weeks, was too late in the field; the campaign was decided 
before the British entered Spain as an army. And if the 
troops, instead of being at Salamanca Escurial and Astorga 
on tile 23rd, had been united at Burgos the 8th, such was tlic 
weakness of the Spaniards, the strength of the «iemy, and the 
skill of Napoleon, that a difiicult retreat was the utmost 
favour to be exjiccted from Fortune l^ the Euglish. Sir 
John Moore had reached Salamanca without a plan of opera- 
turns, or data upon which to fnuud oue; his instmetious 
mereiy <Krected him to open communication with the Spanish 
ailthorities for the purpose of ‘ framing the plan of enmpaigu.’ 
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CoKtai'ios, witli wlioui lie was desired to correspouilj was 
superseded immediate^ afterwards. His suoceesof, Homana, 
was rallying the i-einaios of Blake’s force in the Asturias, two 
hundred miles from the only army with which any plan of 
cooperation could be formed, and of whose proceedings he 
Appcndi*, ' ** Moore, to whom no channel of 

>'o. 13, intelligence had been pointed out, and as yet a 
**'*'*• stranger in the country and without money, he 
could not establish any certmn one for himself. 

It was the will of the people of England and the orders of 
the government that he should push forward to tho assistance 
of tlie Spaniaidoj he had done so, without magazines and 
wititout money to form them, trusting to the ofiicial assurance 
of the minister that above a hundred thousand Spsnisli 
soldiers covered his morch, that the peojile were enthusiastic 
and ready for any exertion to secure their own deliver¬ 
ance. He found them so supine and unprepared, that the 
French cavalry, in parties as weak as twelve men, traversed 

the country and raised contributions without 
No!* 13 ?^’ difficulty of'opposition. This was the state of 
H fi & 3. Castille. Mr. &uart and lord William Bentinck 

I 

exposed the selfishness, and apathy of the supreme govern¬ 
ment at Aranjuez. Qrabom p^ted the confusion of affairs 
on the Ebro, the jedousyf the discord of the generals, the 
worse than childish folly of the deputy Falafox and his 
creatures.' Baird had found the Qallicians as inert aa in 
Castille and Leon, and the authorities more absurd and 
interested. Hope expressed a like opinion as to the inepti¬ 
tude of the central junta; and even the military agents, 
hitlierto so sanguine, now lowered their tone of exultation in 
a remarkable manner. 

Napoleon’s enormous force was unknown to Moore; but 
he knew it could not be less than eighty thousand fighting 
men, and that, tbu'ty thousand more w’ere momentarily 
expected, and might have arrived. He knew that BhdfLe and 
Belvedoro were totally defeated, and Castanos must inevitably 
be BO if he hesitated to retreat. The only oomdusiun to l>e 
drawn from these facts was, that the Spaniards wws nnable 
or onudlling to resitt the enemy, and the British would l»ve to 
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support the contetit alone, unless tJicy could form a junction with 

there was no time for such au operation, and the first object 
wag to unite the parcelled divisioae of the English army. 

Salamanca was five mmvhes from Aetorga, six from the 
Escurial; five days were required to Inrii^ the rear up to 
Salamanca, six to enable Hope to concentrsite at the Escurial, 
sixteen to enable Burd to assemble at Aitorga. Hence the 
English army could not under twenty days sot in a body, 
and to advance in parcels'would have been absurd. A retreat, 
though consonant to rule and to the minister’s inetrqctions 
which for1)ado any serious operation before the army was 
united, would, while Castaflos kept the field, have appeared 
ungenerous. Moore's high spirit rejected such a remedy for 
the false position his government had placed him in, and ho 

such as none but great minds are 
a could draw the extena^ wings of liis 
army togetlier in good time, to abandon all communication 
with Portugal, throw himself into the heart of 
Spain, rally Castaflos’ army, if it yet existed, upon 
his own, dotbnd the sonthem provinces, and trust 
to the efti^t which such an appeal to the patriotism and 
courage of the Spaniards would produce. 

But the question was not purely military j the cause was 
not one to lie decided by the marches of a few auxiliary 
troops; its fate depended on the vigour of the rulers, the 
concert of the gcnerols, the unity of exertion, the fixed resolu¬ 
tion of the people to sufier all privatious uid die rather thau 
submit. To Moore it appeared doubtfiil ^ot such a spirit, 
or the meaus of creating it, existed; more doubtful that there 
was capacity to excite or direct it when arouswl;. no men of 
talent had yet appeared, and good-will was in itself nothing 
if improperly treated. In this crisis he turned to the plenipo¬ 
tentiary, Frere. To communicate with Irim upon ^1 impor¬ 
tant iKMOts, and leoeive with deference his opinion and advice 
was the order of his government, aud the .occasiwi was 
ivjculiarly fitthig. Mr. Frere, fresh from England, was 
acquaint^ with the minister's views, and in a suitable position 
to aseertain'the elostlrityof the Spanish cause. The derision 



adopted an enteriirise, 
of. He designed, if li 
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of tlic qaestioii Ixiloiiged as muoli to liim as to the gcDcral, 
because it involved the vliole policy of the Dnglish cabiuct 
with respect to Spain; and it was the more proper to consult 
liini; because, as a simple operation of war the proposed 
movement was rash; .all the military and many political 
reasons called for a retreat upon Portugal. That would take 
the army to its own resources, ensure its concentration, 
increase its strength, protect British interests, and leave it 
free either to return to Spain if a favourable opportunity 
should o6cur, or to pass by sea to Andalusia and recommence 
the caiHipeign in the sonth. 

Such were the reflections that induced sir John Koore to 
solicit Mr. Frere's opinion upon the general policy of the 
pro]) 08 ed operation; hut iu so doing he never designed to 
consult him upon the mode of executing the military part, of 
which he concaved himself to be the best judge. While 
awaiting the re^y, he directed Baird, if the enemy showed no 
disposition to molest him, to push the troops on to Salamanca 
a.s fast as they should arrive at Astorga. Sir David was 
proceeding to do so, when Blake advised him that a consider¬ 
able French force wa^ collecting at Rio Seco and Ampudia, 
with a view of Interrupting his march; this arrested the 
movement, he was even preparing to fall back when he was 
stopped by Moore, whose iliformation led him to believe that 
Blake’s report was false. Valuable time was thus lost, but it 
was the march of the fourth corps, then traversing the line 
from Carrion to the Quadarama, that gave rise to this contra¬ 
dictory intelligence; for the various changes in the French 
positions and the cirenlation of their light cavalry through 
the plains, berwildered the spies and the pea.sants. The force 
of the enemy on different points also confused the higher 
agents, who, believing the greatest amount of the invading 
army to be from a hundred to a hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand men, could never reconcile the reports with this standard, 
and therefore oonduded that Napoleon exaggerated his real 
uumbhrs to create terror. 

Moore wrote to Mr. Frere the 27th of November. On the 
Ist of December Baird was to march tiy Benevente, by 
Toixlesillas, the trocqis at Sulmuonca by S^amore and Toro; 
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and all the arraagements for the projected moveuieut were 
ooiupleted, when, in the night of the 26th, a despatch from 
Mr. Stuart made knowu the disaster at Tudela. This totally 
chariged the aspect of afiurs, and the question proposed to 
Mr. Frcre was decided. The project had been founded upon 
ih$ e&zncs of rallying the Spanidl^armieg behind the Tagus, 
a hazardous and daring experiment whta first 
conceived, but when Castanos liad no Itmger an ko**!"*^’*' 
army, when the strength of Spun was utterly 
broken, to have persisted would have been insanity t the 
French could be over the Tagus before the British] and there 
were no Spanish armies to rally. 

Castanos’ defeat at Tudela happened the 23rd of November; 
Baird's biigadcs could not be united at Astorga before the 
4th of December; and to concentrate the whole army at 
Salamanca required a flank march of several days over an 
open plain; an operation not to be thought within a few 
marches of a skilful enemy who possessed such an overwhelm¬ 
ing force of artillery find cavalry. While CastaQos and 
Palafox kept the field the French at Burgos would not make 
any serious attempt on the side of Astorga; but that check 
being removed, an unmilitary flank march would naturally 
draw dieir attention and bring them down upon the parcelled 
divisions of the English troops. The object of succouring 
the Spaniards called for great, not for useless sacrifices. The 
English general was prepared to con&ont any danger, to 
execute any enterprise with a chance of utility, hut ho remem¬ 
bered that the best blood of £nglu:Ld was committed to Ids 
charge, that not an English army, bat the very heart, the 
pith of the military power of his country was entrusted to his 
prudence, and his patriotism spumed the.idea of merely 
seeking personal renown. 

There was now no room for hesitation in any mind capable 


of reasoning, and sir John Moore resolved to fall back on 
Portugal . Baird was to regain Corufia or Vigo and go by 
sea to lasbou; but he was to show a bold front and attract 
the enemy’s attention for a few days to &vour Hope’s 
junction. The negligence, the false int(dligecce, the frauds, 
the oppoaotion approaching to hostility, experienced during 
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tlie inarcli from CorufiA, h&d so reduced Bird's liopes that ho 
prepared to retrent without reluctanccj and though be was in 
direct commuuicHtion with Koiuana; the intercourse had rather 
confirmed Umn weakened the impression that it was impos¬ 
sible to depend upon the promises^ the informa* 
or the jldgmeut of any Spanieb general. In 
the mean time N^Ieon forced the Somosierra 
and euminoaed Hadrid, the supreme junta ded towards 
Eadajos, St. Joan was murdered at Takyera.. the remnant of 
Castafios’ army was driven towards the Tagus, the imirtli 
corps approached Scoria, and Hope’s situation became 
critical. 

His column had been compelled, from the want of money 
and supplies, to move in six divisions, each a day’s 
march behind the other. At Almaraz he endea¬ 
voured to discover a way across the mountains to 
Ciudad Bodrigo, and a road did exist, hut tlie 
peasants and muleteers declared it to be iroproo' 
ticablo for carriages, and consequently unfit for the convoy. 
The truth of their .assertions was much doubted, but Hope 
was daily losing horses from the glanders, and with a number 
only sufficient to drag his guns and convoy along a good road, 
he feared to explore a difilcnlt passage over the Sierras. When 
his leadihg division rrached Telcvcra, Morla, then seo'etary at 
war, was anxious to have the troops still more minutely 

divided, and proposed that the regiments should 
march through Madrid in ten divisions on as 
many sncceanve days, the first to reach the capital 
the 22nd of Kovember, which would exactly have brought tlie 
convoy into the jaws . the French Mmy. Hope repaired to 

Madrid, brid a conference with Moris, and quickly 
No^8^j*6 Bo&fied himself that everything was in oonfosion; 

' that the Bpsniab government had neither uranged 
■a general plan, nor was capable of conducting one. He there¬ 
fore paid no attention to Morla, and earned bis troops at once 
the road of Naval Omero to tite Esooriol, where he halted 
to close up the rear, and to obtain buUotiu to asrist is dragging 
^ pare over the Guadarama. 

On the 28th be crossed the mountain, and estend the fiat 
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country; that day and th« nert the infantry and g^ne 
were at Villa Caatin and St. Antonia, the pare was at Espinnr, 
the cavalry advanced on the road to Arevalo. Heredia waa 
then at Segovia, bat the fourth corjia waa at Valladolid and 
Placentia, and its patroles were heard of at Coca, only a few 
miles from Arevalo. In the coursb of the day a despatch 
from Mr. Stuart announoed the catastrophe at Tudela, and 
the dispersion of the camp at Sepulveda; at the same time 
the outposts of cavalry iu the front reported tb^ four hundred 
French horse were at Olmedo, only twelve miles from Arevalo; 
four thousand others were in the neighbourhood, and the 
cavalry scouts at St. Oarcia on the right tracked the 
French again at Anaya near Segovia. This state of aifuirs 
was embarrassing. To fall back on the Guadarama 
would leave the troops at Salamanca without artU> »ci>e'4 
lery or ammunition; to advance was to moke a 
flank movement of three days with a heavy convoy, over a 
flat country, and within a few hours of march of a powerful 
cavalry. To delay even for a few hours was to let the Frencli 
from Segovia get between the convoy and tho Guadarama; 
and then, attacked in flank and rear, it must be aliandoncd to 


save the troops in the mountains of Avila. 

A man of less intrepidity than Hope would have been 
ruined, but he, as resolute as he was prudent, without hesita* 
tion ordered his cavalry* to throw out parties cautiously 
towards the French, and maiutaiu a confident front; then 
moving the infantry and guns from Vill8castin,'and the convoy 
from Fspinosa by cross roads to Avila, he continued his march 
day and night until he reached Feoeranda. The cavalry 
covering this movement closed gradually to the left and finally 
occupied Fontiveros on the 3nd of December. Tbe infantry 
and Hie draught animals were greatly fatigued, but tbe danger 
was not over; tbe patroles reported that ten thousand French 
infantry, two thousand cavalry, and forty guns, were still in 
Olmedo: this was the eternal fourth corps, which thus tra* 
versing the country continually crossed the Leads of the 
FngUsh cedumns, and seemed to multiply the ibrees of tbe 
Frraeh at all points. Hope drew his infantry and cavalry up 
in po^on; but made thearrillery and convoy proceed wi&out 
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rest to Alba <le Turmes, where a detachment from Salamanca 
covered their movement to tiiat town. This vigoroas and 
skilful march was thus concluded. The troops collected their 
stragglers at Peneranda, and i)ushcd outposts to Mrdino del 
Campo, Madrigal, aud Torocilla while the fourth torps unwit¬ 
tingly porsued its march to the Guadaramo. 

Moore’s resolution to retreat u])on Portugal created a groat 
>[r stoarA >^^^tion at Madrid aud at Aranjuez. The junta 
Corre^pmd. feared with reason, that such a proof of their iuca- 

parity .would endanger their authority and perha]ia 
their lives; tl>ey were on the point of Hying to Badajos tlicm- 
selvcs, but we^e anxious others should rush headlong into 
danger. Morla, and those who liko him were prepared to 
abandon tJic cause of their country, iclt mortified at losing an 
opportunity of eommemoratiug their defection by a signal act 
of jierfidy. Mr. Frero was surprised and indiguant that a 
g'^neral of experience aud reputation should think for himself, 
ond deride upon a military operation without a reference to 
liis opinion. He was a person of mere scholastio attainment, 
very ill qualified for the duties of his situation which at this 
moment required temper, sagacity, and judgment. Overrating 
his own talents for public affairs, he hod come out to Spain 
impressed witli false notions of what was passing in that 
country, and tenaciously Slinging to the pictures of his imagi¬ 
nation, resented the intrusion of reosoi^ ^d petulantly spurned 
at facts. The defeat of Gamunal, which broke the centre of 
the Spanish lide, uncovered the Hank and rear of Castafios’ 


army, opened a way to hladrid, and rendered the concentration 
of the British divisions unsafe if not impossible, he curiously 
called the ‘ unlu(^y affair of the 10th at Burgos.’ After the 
battle of Tudria he estimated the whole French army on -the 
side of Bxu^os and Yalladolid at rieven thou^d men, when 


Kamtive 
ofMuore’f - 
Campoigiii. 


they were above one hundred thousand; yet, with 
infqnnatioD so absurdly defective, he was prompt 
to interfere with, and eager to control the notary 


combinations of the general, which were founded upon the 
^e and acknowledged principles of the art of war. 

Moore, while anxiously watching the dangerous progress of 
Hope, was suddenly assailed by the representations and romon- 
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stTanoM of all these offended, mortified, aud disappointed per* 
sons. The question of retiring being by the defeat of Tudela 
rendered so purely military, and the necessity so palpable, the 
general, although anticlpoting some expr^ions of discontent 
from the Spanish government, was totally unprei)ared for the 
torrent of puerile impertineudes with wluoh be was over¬ 
whelmed. Uorla, a subtle mau, endeavoured first 
to deceive Mr. Stuart by treating the defeat of 
Caatailos lightly, officially stating that be had saved 
the greatest part of his army at S!gue^zi^ and 
was on the march to join St Juan at the Somo- 
sierra. To this ho added, that there were only small bodies of 
French cavalry in the flat country of Costille and Leon, and 
no force on that side capable of preventing the juuctiuit of 
Moore’s army. This wa.s ou the evening of the SOth, the 
emperor had forced the ]>a8s of the Somoeicira that inoru- 
ing, and the duke of Duttzic was at Valladolid I 
The same day, Mr. Frere, writing from Aranjucr. in answer 
to the general’s former oommuuicution, and before 
DO was ac(]umnted with his intention to fall hade, papen. 
deprecatedaretreatupon Portugol,ahdassertodthat 
tlic enthusiusm of the Spaniards was unbounded, 
except iu Costille aud Leou where he admitted they were 
more passive tlian they sliould l>c. He even stated, that 
twenty thousand men were actually aasembleil in the vicinity 
of the capital, tliat CuHtafios was falling buck upon them, that 
reinforcements were arriving daily from the southern pro¬ 
vinces, and the addition of the Sritish army woxild form a 
force greatly superior to any the French could bring against 
that quarter. It was certain, he said, the latter were very 
weak, and would be a&aid to advance while the whole country 
from the Pyrenees to the capital was in arms upon their left 
fhinlc. There were rumours that the conscription had been 
resisted, the more probable, because every great effort made 
by Fruice was accompanied by weakness and internal dis- 
tmbaaoe, and a pastoral letter of the bisliop of Carcassonne 
seemed to haply that it was so at that thne. ‘ Good policy, 
therefore required, that the French should be attacked before 
thrir z^foiceinents joined them, as any success c«btaiued at 
VOL. L u 
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that moment would render a cou8cri{(tlon for a third attempt 
Inftuitcly difficult, if not imiwacticablc. But if, on tlio other 
Laud,’ said this inconsiderate person, * the French are allowed, 
with their present forces to retain thedr present advantages, 
and to wait the complction'of their conscription, they will 
})our into Spain with a number of troops which will give them 
itnuiedi^ possessiim of the capital and the central provinces.' 
Tm'u days the date of this letter the emperor was actually 
at the capital, and Mr. Frere was, with the junta, flying in sli 
haste, Fmnce remaining meanwhile strong, and from 
interna) dissmion. 

This rambling ejnstle, though written, was not despatched 
before the intention to fall back upon Portugal was made 
known to Mr. Frere, but be thought it so well calculated to 
prevent a retreat that he forwarded it, accompanied by a short 
explanatory note, which was offensive in style, and indicative 
of a petulant disposition. At the same time, Augustin Bueno 
ond Ventura Escalente, two generals deputed by the junta to 
remonstrate against the retreat, arrived at head-quarters, and 
they justified tlie clioice of their employers, being in folly and 
presumptuous ignorance the very types of tlse government 
they represented. Asserting that St Juan bad twenty thou¬ 
sand men, that reinforcements were daily joining him, and that 
the Somosierra was unpr^gnably fortified, they were proceeding 

to create inunense Spanish armies, when the general 
stopped tlieir garrulity by introdudng Graham, 
who had witnessed the dispersion Cast^os' 
army, mid had just left the unfortunate St Juan at Talavera, 
BuiTounded by the villanouB runagates who murdered him the 
nest day. It may be easily supposed that such iqn’escnta- 
tions could hare no weight, the necessity of repeating was 
rendered even Imperious by these glaring proofs, tlukt the 
junta and ^ Sagltsh pleniputeuriaiy were totaBy ignorant of 
of what was passing around them. 

But Napoleon was now in fidl oareer. He bad raised a 
hurricane of war, and directing its fury as he pleased bis 
advenaries were obliged to conform their movetnoits to hii^ 
the droumsianees varied from hour to boor, and the determi- 
nation one moment was rendered useless in ^ next The 
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aj^tearance of the Fr«ich caTalry in the plains of Madrid had 
sent the junta and Mr. Frem headlong towards Badajos; but 
the people of Madrid, as wc hare seen, abut their gates, uid 
displajed the outward signs of a resolution to imitate Zara¬ 
goza. Infantado was one of tiio junta of defence, yet Morla 
desiguing a final effort to involve the British army in the dis- 
tniction of his own country, persuaded him to quit Madrid for 
the army of the centre. The traitor thus beoune sole master, fur 
only tiie duke uid himself had influence with the mob who 
had murdered Perales and flllod the city with tumuli 
When Napoleon summoned the dty, Moria, in concert with 
the prince of Castcl Franco, addressed a paper to sir Jolin 
Moore, in which they stated that i twenty-five thousand men 
under Castaflos, and ten thousand from the Somosierra, were 
marching in all haste to the capital, where forty thousand 
others were in arms. Nevertheless, apprebendmg an increase 
of force on the enemy’s side, the junta hoped the English army 
would cither march to the assistance of Madrid, or take f 
direction to fall upon the rear of the French •, and not doubting 
that the English general had already formed a junction with 
Blake's army,’ which tiiey well knew had been dispersed, 

' they hoped he would be quick in his operetiona’ This ;[>apcr 
was sent by a government messenger to Salamanca, but ere lie 
could reach that place, Morla, who had commenced negotia¬ 
tions before the despatch was written, capitulated, and Na¬ 
poleon was in Madrid This conununioation would not Imve 
sufliced to arrest Moore’s retrograde movement, for ho knew 
then how Spanish armies were created on paper; but Mr. 
Stuart lUso expressed a belief that Madrid would make a 
vigorous n^istauce; and the tide of false information having 
sot in with a strong current, every moment brought fresh 
aisurances that a great ^irit had ^en. 

On the day Morla’s commumcation arrived, there appeared 
at lioad-qaartcrs one Charmilly a French adventure. This 
man, Miee denounced ha the Britiidi parliament as an organizer 
of assaBsination in St. Domingo and a fraudulent bankrupt in 
licmdon, came.as the confidential agent of Mr. Frere. He bod 
been in Madrid during the night of the 1 st, and left it the 
siext mming, after Imving held a conference with Morla. 

uS 
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Taking' tlia road to TalaTera he met with Mr. Frere, and 
])ainted the spirit and enthusiasm of Madrid in such colours 
that the envoy imparted his own views in return, and not only 
entrusted this |tranger with letters to sir John Moore, but 
actually gave him a mission to obstruct the retreat. Char- 
milly hastened to Salamanca and presented Mr. Frere’s first 
missive, in which, after alluding to former representations and 
to the information of which Obarmilly was the bearer, viz. 
tbe enthusiasm in the capital, he made a formal remonstrance 
to the effect, that propriety and policy demanded an immediate 
advance of the British to support this generous effort. Char- 
milly also demanded a personal interview, which was granted, 
yet Moore, having some suspidon of the man whom he had 
seen before, listened to bis tales with a coldness wbicb baffled 
the penetration of the adventurer, and he retired thinking 
retreat certain. 

Formany years so much ridicule had been attached to the name 
of an English expedition, that weak-headed men claimed a sort 
of prescriptive right to censure without regard to subordina¬ 
tion the conduct of theii* generals. It hod been so in Egypt, 
where a cabal was formed to deprive lord Hutchinson of tbe 
command; it had been so at Buenos Ayres, at Ferrol, and in 
Portugal; it was so at this time tn Moore’s army; and it will 
be found in the course of ids work, that the superlative talents, 
vigour, and success of Wellington, could not, even at a late 
period of the war secure him from such vexatious folly. The 
three generals who commanded the separate divisions of the 
army, and who were in consequence acquainted with all the 
circumstances of tbe moment^ were agreed as to tbe propriety 
of a retreat, but in other quarters indecent murmurs were so 
prevalent among cheers of rank as to call for rebuke. Char- 
milly, ignorant ot the decided character of the general-in-chief, 
thought this temper frvourable to the object of his missioa, 
end presented a second letter, which Mr. Frere had dtarged 
him to deliver, should the first fril of effect Tbe purport was 
to desire^ if fir ^ohn Moore still persisted m his intention of 
retreating, ^ bearer might be prwiouely exammed b^ore a 

in other words, that Mr. Frere, coirvinced of 
the genersTs incapacity and want of zeal, was determhied to 
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control his procecdiogg ercQ by force. And this to a British 
officer of long experience and confirmed repntation, and by 
the hands of a foreign adventurer! The indignation of a high 
■pint at such a foolish wanton insult broke forth, lie drove 
Charmilly from his presence, and ordered mm instantly to 
quit the cantonments of the British army. But anger soon 
subsided. Qimrrels omong the servants of the public could 
only prove detrimental to his country, and be put his personal 
feelings aside. The information brought by Charmilly, sepa> 
rated from the indecorum of his mission, was in itself 
important: it confirmed the essential that Madrid was 
actually resisting, and the spirit and energy of the country 
awaking. 

Hitherto Moore luul doubted if the people would make auy 
effectual effort; all around himself vras apathetic and 
incapable; his correspondents, with the exception 
of Mr. Frer^ nay even the intercepted letters of 
French officers, agreed in describing the country as subsiding 
into iudifferenoe, and to use his own words, * Spain wot toitJtout 
armie$, geiieraU, or a govemmenL' But now the fire essential 
to the salvation of the nation seemed to bo kindling, and ho 
hailed the appearance of an enthusiasm which promised success 
to a just cause, and a brilliant career of glory to himself. That 
the metropolis should thus abide the fury of the conqueror was a 
great event and full of promise, and the situation of 
the army was likewise improved; Hope’s junction k^i*'***' 
was aocomplisbed, and as the attention of the 
French was turned towards Madrid, there was no reasou to doubt 
that Baird’s junction could likewise be effected. On tlic other 
band, there was no certainty that the capital would remain firm 
when danger pressed, none that it would be able to resist, none 
that tlie example would spread; yet without it did so, nothing 
was gained, because it was only by an union of heart and band 
throughout tlie whole country that the greot power of the 
Freodi ooidd be successfully resisted. 

Id a matter so balanced, Moore, as might be expected from 
an eaterprisiog general, adopted the boldest and most generous 
. side. He ordered Baird, who, after destroying some stores, 
had fallen back to Villa Franca, to concentrate his troops at 
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Aiitorj,^ aiid be himself prepared for au adrance; hut os he 
remained without information as to tiie fate of Madrid, he sent 
Graham to obtain intelligence of what was passing, and carry 
his answta' to li^la. This reaolntion being taken, he- wrote 
to Mr. Frere, calmly explaining tlie reasons for bis past con* 
duct, and those which actuated him in forming a fresh plan 
of operation. ' 1 wish anxiously,’ said this noble-minded man 
in coDclurion, *1 wish anxioutiy, as the king’s minister, to 
continue upon the most confidential footing with you, and 1 
hope as wc have but one interest, the public welfare, though 
wo occAsioDally see it in different aspects, that this will not 
disturb the harmony whiclt should subsist between us. Fully 
im])rc6sed as 1 am with these sentiments 1 shall abstain from 
any remarlcs upon tbo two letters from you, delivered to me 
last night 4ind this morning by colonel Ciiarmilly, or on the 
message which accompanied them. I certainly at first did 
feel and expressed much indignation at a person like him being 
made the channel of a communication of that sort from you to 
me. Those feelings are at an end, and 1 dare say they ne^'cr 
will bo created towards you ag^.’ 

Military operations now occupied his mind. Tbo Soiiio* 
sierra and Quadarama were in the enemy’s hands, wherefore 
no direct movement on Madrid could be made, nor indeed any 
operation on that ride l^forc tbo 12th, when Baird's rear 
would be closed up io Astorgo. Moore knew Zaragoza was 
ready to stand e second rieg^ and he had in the first a 
guarantee for its obstinacy. The junta of Toledo had formally 
assured him that they would die on the ruins of the city, but 
never submit; and from several quarters be was told of new 
levies crowding .up from the south. Romana also now declared 
himself able to aid with twenty thousand Taen. Upon th^e 
circumstances he concrived a daring enterprise stamped with 
the seal of genius, political and military. 

Ue judged the French empeiw more anxious to strike a 
blow against the English, than to ovemm any particular pro* 
vinceor get possesrion of any town in the Petunsnla. He 
roKdved therefore to throw himself upon the commnnieations 
of the i^sneh army, hoping, if fortune was fovouMble, to 
jlnflict a flovere loss upon toe troops gnardiSg them before aid 
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could arrive. If Napoleon suspeuding operatioue against the 
south should detach largely, Madrid would thereby be 
succoured; if be did not detach lar^ly the British could bold 
their ground. Moore knew well that great commander would 
most likely fall with his whole force upon those who menaced 
his line of communication; but to relieve Spain at a critical 
moment, and give time for the south to organize its defence 
and reooter courage, he was willing to draw the enemy's whole 
power on himself. He saw the peril for his own 
army, kuew that it must glide along the edge of a 
precipice, cross a golf on a rotten plank; but he 
also knew the martial qualities of Us soldiers, felt the pulsa* 
tions of his own genius, and the object bdng worth the deed 
he dared essay it even c^ust N^leon. 

Graham returned on the 9tb, bringing intelligence that 
Madrid had capitulated. He had only reached Talavera, 
where two fugitive memltora of the supreme junta told him 
twenty thousand French were in the Betiro, but the people 
retained tbdr arms and La-PeSa had thirty tbonsand at 
Guadalaxara; that fourteen thousand of St Juan’s aud 
Iforedia’s forces were assembled at Almaraz; that Bomana, 
with whom they anxiously de»red the English should unite, 
had an army of thirty thousand lighting menj hnally, that 
the most energetic measures were in., activity wherever tho 
enemy’s presence did not control the patriots. 

Morti^ng as it was to find Madrid after so much boasling 
hold out but one day, the oveut itself did not destroy tlie 
ground of Moore’s resolution to advance. It was so much 
los^ it dimmUhed the hope of arousing the nation, and it 
increased the danger of the British army by letting loose 
a greater number of the enemy’s troops; but as a diversiou 
•for the south it might still succeed, and as Imig as there was 
any hope the resolution of the English general was fixed Xo 
prov^ that be would not abandon the cause even when the 
Spaniards were abandoning it themselves. 
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On t!;c Iltli of Ueccjubt-r thu movement ww wmmcnocfl, Imt 
pri'parutiona for a retreat on Fortagal were also continued, and 
Bnird wua ordered to form magazincH at BcneTcnto, Astorgn, 
Villa Franca, and Lugo, by which two lines of operation and 
greater freedom of action were obtained. Moore’s first design 
was to march on Valladolid to cover the arri\'al of liis stores 
and ensure his junction with Baird, whose rear was still 
behind Astorgo. In this view hca<l-quarters were at Alaejos. 
The 13th, two brigades of infantry mid Lord Paget’s cavalry 
were at Toro, Hope was at Torrecilla, and Charles Stewart's 
horsemen were at Hueda, having the nig^it before surprised 
there fifty infantry and thirty dragoons. The prisoners said 
the French believed, the Hnglish army was retreating od 
Portugal, aud an intercepted despatch from Berthier, disclos¬ 
ing the emperor’s vievvi^ changed the dii'ectioa of the march. 
It was addressed to Soult, and said Madrid was tratiqxiil, 
the shops open, the public amusements going on as in pro¬ 
found peace. The fourth corps was at Talavera on the way to 
Badajos, and this nxivement would force the English to retire 
CD Portugal, contrary to the emperor’s belief, they had not 
already done so. The fifth cor|is was on tlie march to Zara¬ 
goza, the eighth to Burgos. Soult was therefore directed to 
drive tlie S|)aniard8 into Qallicia, to occupy Leon, Beuevente, 
Olid Zamora, and ke^ the fiat country in subjection; for 
which purpose his two divisions of infantry, and the cavulry- 
brigadcs of Franceachi and Debclle, were considered sufildent. 

It is remarkable tiiat tins, the first correct information of 
the capitulation of Madrid, sliould liave been thus acquired 
from tho enemy, ten days after the event had takm place! 
Nor b it less curious, that while Mr. Frerc's letters were filled 
/ith vivid descriptions of Spanish enthusiasm, Napolooo 
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should have hscu so couviuced of their passiveuess, as to send 
this important de8j)atch by an officer, who rode post without 
an escort, and in safety until his abusive language to the post^ 
master at Yaldestillos created a tvmult in which he lost hia 
life. Captain Waters, an English officer sent to obt^ intelli¬ 
gence, happening to arrive in that place, heard of the murder, 
and immediately pnrdiased the despatch for twenty 
dollars j and this occidental infonnation was the 
more ^’alllable, as neither money nor patriotism 
Imd hitherto iuduced the Spaniards to bring any intelligence 
of the enemy's situation: each step the army had made.was in 
the dark. It was now certain that Bui^ was or would be 
strongly protected, and that Baird's line of mardt was unsafe 
if SouU, following these instractions, advanced. On the other 
hand, as the French were ignorant of the British movements, 
there was a chance to surprise and beat Soult before Napoleon 
could come to bis 6uc<x»ar. Wherefore Hope was ordered to 
})as8 the Duero at Tordesillos and direct his march upon Yillo- 
pando; head-quarters were removed to Toro; and Yaldenis 
was given fur the junction of Baird’s division, the head of 
which was now at Benevente. 

On the 16th Mr. Stuart arrived at Toro, accompanied by 
F. X. Caro, a member of tho Spanish govermnent, 
who brought two letters, the one from the Junta mook's 
the other from Mr. Frere. That from the junta 
complained, that when Boniaua proposed to unite fourteen 
thousand picked men to the British army with a view to 
make a forward movement, bis offer had been disregarded and 
a retreat determined upon in despite of lus earnest remon- 
Btrancesj a retreat uncalled for, and highly impolitic, 'as the 
cuCmy was never so near his ruin ns in that moment.' If the 
S;)auish and British (umics should unite, tliey said, it would 
give liberty to the Peninsula. Romana, with hla fourteen 
thousand select men, was still ready to join sir John Moore 
and thirty thousand fresh levies would in a month bo added 
to the ranks of tho allied force. 

This tissue of falsehoods, for Eomana bod approved of the 
intention to retreat and never had above six thousand men 
armed, wm addressed to Mr. Frero, and by him transmitteiL. 
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to the general, together with one from himself, which, in 
’ allusion to the rcti'eat ui>on Portugal, contained the following 
extraordinary passages: ‘I mean the immense responsibility 
with which yon charge yoitfaetf by adopting, upon a supposed 
military necessity, a measure which, must be followed by 
immediate, if not final min to our ally, and by indelible 
'disgrace to the conntry with whose resources you are 
entrasted.’ am unwilling to enlarge upon a subject in 
which my feelings must be stifled, or expressed at the risk of 
offence, which with such an interest at stake I should feel 
unwilling to excite; bnt this much 1 must say, tlrnt if the 
British army had been sent abroad for the express purpose of 
doing the utmost possible mischief to the Spanish cause, with 
the single exception of not firing a shot against their troops, 
they would, accewding to the measures how announced as 
about to be pursued, hare completely fulfilled their purpose.’ 

These letters came from Traxillo, for the junta, thinking 
Badajos unsafe,.bad proceeded so for on their way to Seville, 
the French continued to adrance, the remnants of the Spanish 

armies to fly, and everything bore the most gloomy 

Mr. Frere knew this. In a subsequent 
letter be acknowledged that enthusiasm was extinct, 
and a general panic comi^ndng when he was i>enmng those 
offensive passages. Ignorant of the numbers, the situation, 
and the resources of enemy, he formed hypotheses, insulted 
sir John Moore, and endangered the interests of his country, 
The British general, while straggling with unavoidable diffi* 
culties, was thus hmssed by remonstrances and representations, 
in which common sdise, truth, and decency were alike disre¬ 
garded; but he did not fiul to show how little personal feelings 
weighed with him in opposition to the public welfare. He 
had reason to sui’q>o6e Mr. Frere reedved his letter relative to 
Cbarmilly’s misdon before this last insult was offded; yet, as 
It was not acknowledged, be availed himself of the omissien, 
and with singular propriety and dignity thus noticed tbeplcni- 
potentimy's second insultiug commuufcation' At to your 
' leiier delim'^d to n*ai Toro hy Mr. I ahoM not remark 

upon it. It ii in tiie style 0 / the ttoo whiA were bniiffkt by 
c^oatH X^rmlly, and fonaeqtundy vm ansxwred by my leiU>r 
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6tA, of lohinh I tend yov, a dufUcaU; that subject is I 
hope ai rest P 

At Toro.it WAS Mcertslned that Romana, although knowing 
of the British advance and pledged to support, was 
retiring to Gallicia; nominallj genoralissiii]o,*^e Moorv’n 
had only a few thousand miserable soldiers, for 
the junta with great ingenuity contrived to have Same’s Cor< 
no general when they had an army, Mid no army 
when they bad a general. After the dispersion Geoenl 
at Eeynosa, Romana had rallied five thousand men *'®'**‘- 
at Renedo, in the valley of Cabemuigo, designing to hold on 
to the Asturias, but the vile conduct of tlie Asturian junta, 
joined to the terror created by the French victories hod com* 
plctely subdued the 8}>irit of the peasantry, and ruined the 
rcsouroos of that province. He complained that his men when 
checked for misconduct (quitted their standards, and that any 
should have remained with the colours is to be admired; for 
among the sores of Spain there were none mor# cankered, 
more disgusting, than the venality, tha.injustf^ the profligate 
corruption of the Asturian authorities. They openly divided 
tho. English subsidies, and defrauded not only tlio 
soldiers of their pay and equipments but the NofTsfjs. 
miserable peasants of their hire for work, doubling 
the wretchedness of poverty, and deriding the misery they 
occasioned by pompous declarations of thrir own virtue. 

.From the Asturias Romana led this remnant to Leon, about 


the period of Moore's arrival at Salamanca; like 
others he had been deceived as to the state of 
the country, and repented of coming to Spain. He 
had quickness and general knowledge, yet was disqualified by 
nature for military command; a lively prindple of error pervaded 
all his notions of \rst; no man ever bore the ritle of general 
less capable of directing on army. Nor was he exempt from 
the prevculing weakness of his'couutryiien; at this moment, 
when he had not strength to stand upright, his loitera were 
teeming with gigantic ofienuve projects. He luul Wfiii'O 
approv^ of a retreat, he was now as ready to urge a forwoiri 
movement, pronusing to cooperate with twmty thousand sol¬ 
diers when be could not muster a third of that ntunber, and 
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ibose but half nnned and scarcely knowing their own standards. 
At the time he made this promise he was retiring into Qallicia, 
not meaning to deernve for he was os ready to advance as to 
retreat, hut this species of boasting is inherent in his nation. 
It has been asserted that Caro oOered the ciiief command of 
the Siuinish armies to sir John Moore, and the latter refused 
it. Thla^is not true. Caro had no power to do so, there were 
no ni'inies to command, «u(I he professed to he satisfied of the 
soundness of the Englisti gcncrnl's views, and ashamed of the 
folly of the Junta. 

ffead-quarters were at Castro Nuevo the 18th, and Moore 
informed Boinana of his design against >:>oult, desiring his co¬ 
operation, and requesting he would, according to his own plan 
given to the British minister in London, reserve the Asturias 
for his line of coramanicatioD and leave GoUicia to the British. 
The latter were now in full march. Baird was at Benevente, 
Hope at Villcpando, and the cavalry, scoariiig the country on 
the side o^^YuUadoHd had several successful skirmishes, the 
most remarkably being fought by major Otway of the 18th 
hussars, who captured colonel Antignac and brought off more 
]>risoners than his own party amounted to: the Frencli could 
therefore he no longer ign(»ant of the movement, and the 
English genci^l brought forward his columns rapidly. On 
the 20th the army was urfitod, the cavalry at Melgar Abaxo, 
the infantry at Maynrga, both as much concentrated as tlie 
necessity of obtaining cover in a country devoid of fuel and 
deep with snow would permit. The weather was very severe, 
the marches long, but the men were robust, their discipline 
admirable, there were few stragglers, and the experience of one 
or two campaigns only was wanting to perfection. The num¬ 
ber was small, nominally thirty-five thousand; but four regi¬ 
ments were still in Fmtugal, and three had been left by Burn! 
at Lugo and Astorga; one thousand sixhundred and eigbty-scveu 

were detasbed, fouivthousand were in hosjutal; the 
actual number present under anas on the 19th of 
December, was only nineteen thousand and fifty- 
three in&ntiy, two thousand two hundred and seventy-eight 
cflvalry, one thousand three hundred and fifty-^gbt gunners; 
a total of twenty-three thousand five hundred and 
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«ghty-three men, with sixty pieces of artillery. They were 
organized in three divUiona and a reserve of infantry, and 
there were two independent brigades of light troops. The 
cavalry was in one division, four batteries were attached to 
the infantry, two to the horsemen, and one was kept in reserve. 
Romano, who liud been able to bring forward very few men, 
promised to march in two columns by Almanzer and Ouarda, 
and sent some information of the enemy's position; but 
Moore thought little of his intelligence, when he found him 
even so -lute ss the 19th, upon the faith of information from 
the junta, representing Madrid as still holding out; and 
wheu the advanced posts were already engaged at Sohagun, 
proposing on interview at Benevente to arrange tlie plan of 
operations. 

On the French side, Soult was concentring Ids force on tho 
Carrion. After bis rapid and brilliant opening of 
tho campaign, his coqis remained on the defensive journiii of 
until the movements against Tudela and Madrid 
were completed; the order to recommence oReii- 
sive operations was intercepted ou the 12th, but on the IClh 
he heard of the English army. At tliat period Bonnet's divi* 
sion occupied Barquera do Sun Yiucente aud Poles ou tho 
Deba, watching some thousand Asturians whom Ballesteros 
had collected near Llanes; Merle's aud Mennet’s divisions wore 
on the Carrion; Franceschi’s dragoons ot Valladolid, Debellc's 
at Sohagun. The whole furnished sixteen or seveitteen thou* 
sand infantry and twelve hundred cavalry present under arms, 
of which only eleven thousand infantry and twelve hundred 
cavalry could be opposed to the British without uncovering 
the important post of Santander. Alarmed at this disjmrity 
of force, Soult required Mathieu Dumas, commaudaut at 
Burgos, to direct all the divisioDS and detachments ^ 
passing through that town upon the Carrion, what- joum^ of 

ever might bfe their original destination. This was Oig"*'®®** 
assented to by Dumss and approved by the em> 
j>eror. 

Ou the 31et. Bonnet's division was still on tho Debo, 

9 ^ P f 

Mermet's was in the town of Carrion, Merle's at Saldana. 
FranoMdit’s cavity bod retired from Valladolid to Riberos da 
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I;*. Cucscft, Imt geticrel Lor^, oomiag from Burgos^ readied 
Palcncift with thirteen hundred dragoons, and Debelle continued 
nt Sutiagun, where the tenth and hfteentliBritisKhuBsars'under 
Lord Paget 6ur}vified him before daylight on the 21st. Tlia 
tenth marched atr^ht to the town, the fifteenth turned it by 
the right and endeavoufed to cut off the euemy, a patrole gave 
the dans, and ^en four hundred of the fifteenth had reached 
the rear of the village, they found a line of aix hundred French 
dragoons. The tenth were not in eight, but lord Paget cliarging 
with the fiftecntli, broke the French and pursued them for 
some distance. Twenty killed, two lieutcnant-cdonels, and 
eleven other officers, with a hundred and fifty-four men pri* 
Boners, were the result of this vigorous affair. Debelle then 
retired to Santerbes, the English infantry occupied Sahaguu, 
and head-quarters were e^blisbed there. During these events 
Bomana remained at Mandila, and no assistance could be 
expected from him. Ashamed of exiiosing the weakness and 
misei^ of his troops he kept away, for after all his promises 
nc could not produce six thousand fighting men. His letters 
were as usual extremely encouraging. The Fraieh foroe m 
Spain teas exceedingly weak; Fala/ox had not been defeated 
nt Tttdda; Souk, indudvng BonneCe division, had ecaredy 
nine thousand men of aU a/rme; ioas an object to surround 
and destroy Mm b^on He oould be succoured;' —with other 
follies of this nature. 

The English troojtt having outmarched their supplies halted 
the 22nd and 23rd, and Soult hastened the march <d' his rein¬ 


forcements from tho side of Burgos. Fearing for his commu- 

nicarion with Placentia, be abandoned Saldana on 
Journal of concentrated the infantry to his left 

Operutiona aC Carrioo. Debelle’s cavalry again advanced to 

TillatiUa and Yillacu^da, Francesohi remained at 
Biberof^ Loi^ ooei^ied Paredes. Duinaa hurried forward 
the divisioiM of ^ eighth corps, Lsborde WM already U 
Paleneia, Ijoisou and Hendolct followed at the distanoe. of two 
^ays* march but they were weak. Moore designed to move 
during the night of the 23rd, so as to arrive at CWrion by day¬ 
light pa the 24th, to force tho bridge and then aseendi^ the 
iftvcr i^n the main body, whi^ his infemnation led him 
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to beliere wae sUU at Saldtma. Tiiia attack was however a 
Moondar^ objeotj his atteotion was constantly directed towards 
Madrid. To boat the troops in hu front wotdd be a victory 
of little value beyond the honour, because the third and fourth 
corps were eo near; the pith of the operation was to tempt 
the emp^or from Madrid, aud his maroh from that caiiital 
was to be the signal for a retreat which sooner or later was 
inevitable. In fine, to draw Napoleon from the south was tho 
design, and it behoved the man to be alert who interposed 
between the lion and his prey. 

On the 23rd Bomana gave notice the French were in 
motion from the aide of Madrid, aud in the night of the 23rd, 
the troops being actually in march towards Carrion, this inteb 
Hgence was confirmed by the general’s own spies; all of 
whoso reports said the whole French army was in movement to 
crush the En^ish. The fourth corps bad been halted at Tala, 
vera, the fifth at Vitoria, the eighth was closing up to reinforce 
tho second, and the emperor in person was marching towards 
the Ouadarama. The prindpal object was thus attuned. The 
siege of Zaragoza was delayed, the sonthern provinces allowed 
to breathe, and it only remiuned to prove, by a timely retreat, 
tWt this hazardous offensive operation was not the result of 
improvident rashness, but tbe hardy enterprise of a great com¬ 
mander acting under peculiar circumstances. As a mere 
military measure lus judgment condemned itj as a political 
one he thought it of doubtful advantage, because Spain was 
really pasrive; but he desired to ^ve the Spaniards an oppor¬ 
tunity of making one more struggle for independence. That 
was done. If they could not or would not profit of the occa¬ 
sion, if their hearts were faint or their hands fed>le tho shame 
and the loss were their own; the British general had done 
enough, enough for honour, enough for utility, more than 
enough for prudence: the madness of tlte times required it. 
His army was already on the verge of‘destmetion, the enemy’s 
force was hourij increasing in his front, the first symptoms of 
a retreat wotdd bring it headlong on, the emperor threatened 
the line of communication with Qallicia, and by tlie Tq>idity 
of his march left no time for consideration. 

AfUt lha first bursty by which he swept the northern pro- 
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vinccs acd planted hU atnndard on tbe liauke of the Tagus, 
that monarch had put ail the resources of liia subtle genius 
into activity, endeavouring to softeu tbo i>ublic mind, and by 
engrafting bene&is ou tije teiwr bis victories bad created to 
gain over the people. Lut lie likewise gathered in bis extended 
wings for a new flight, designed to carry him over all tbe 
Buiithcrn kingdoms of tlie Peninsula, and give bint the rocks 
of Lislfon as a resting-plaoo for bis eagles. Madrid was tranquil; 
Toledo, notwitbstandiug her heroic promises bad never even 
shut her gates; one division of tbe first corps occupied tliat 
town, another was at Ocafia, and the light cavalry scoured 
tite whole of La Mancha to tbe borders of Andalusia. The 
fourth corps, with Milhaud’s and LuNalle's horsemen, were at 
Tulavera preparing to march to Budajos; and sixty tliousand 
men with one hundred aud fifty guns and fifteen days’ pro¬ 
visions in carts, were reviewed at the gates of Madrid upon 
the IDth; three days afterwards they were in full march to 
intercept tlie line of sir John Moore’s march. 

Napoleon was informed of that gcniTol’s advance on the 
21st, and in an instant the SjjoniardH tlicir juntas and their 
armies were dismissed from his thoughts; his corps were 
arrested in their different movements, ten thousand men were 
left to control the capital, and on the evening of the 22ud 
fifty thousand men weru At tbe foul of'the Giudarama. A 
dee]) snow dioked the posscH, uad twelve hours of ifieffcctuol 
toil left tho advauceil guards still ou the wrung side; the 
general commanding reported that tho road w^ impracticable, 
but Napoleon placing himself at the head of the column, ou 
foot aud amidst stemns of hail and drifting snow, led his 
Soldiers over the mountain. Many men and animals died 
during the passage, which lasted two days, but the emperor, 
personally u]g;ing on the troops with unceasing vehemence, 
reached YlUacasUn, fifty miles from Madrid cm the 24th. The 
2Cth he was at Tordesillas with the guards and the divisions 
of Lapisse and Messolcs; the dragoons of La Houssaye entered 
ValladoM tho same day, and Ney with the sixth corps was at 
Kio Seoo. . 

Fnxm Tordesillas Napoleon wrote to Soult, cocicludmg his 
doBpatf^ thus; ‘ (hir cavaJry tcwls are alreaily at ^cncmiU. 
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If Hie Englieli pass ta^y in Hiexr pa^wn they ^ 
are tost: if they attaek yov. with ell ilieir force, Journal of 
retire one day's march; the farther they proc^ the Or^craiious, 

better for tw. If they retreat pursue them closely.' 

Then, full of hope, he liastened himself to Valderas, hut had 
the inortiflcatioQ to learn he was twelve hours too late. Ho 
had made a wonderful march, resting neither day nor night, 
but the British were across the Ealal In fact Soult was in 
full pursuit wlien tliis letter was written, for Moore, well aware 
of his own<situation, had given orders to retreat the moment 
the intelligence of Napoleon's march from Madrid reached him, 
and the heavy baggage was immediately moved to the rear, 
while the reserve, the light brigades, and the cavalry remained 
at SuhaguD, the latter pushiug patroles up to the enemy’s 
lines, and skirmishing to hide the retrograde march. 

On the 24th, Hope, having two divisions, retired by the 
road of Mayorga; Buird with another, by that of Valencia de 
Sun Juan, where there was a fciry-hoat to cross the Esla river; 
the marquis of Bomana undertook to guard the bridge of 
Mansilla. Lorge’s dragoons arrived the same day at Frechilla, 
and the division of l^horde entered Paredes. The 2Jtli 
Moore with the reserve and light brigades, followed Hope's 
column to Valdcras; the 26th B&irdpas^ the Esla at Valencia 
and took post on the other sid^ yet with some difficulty, for 
the boat was small the fords deep and the river rising. The 
coromandcr-in-chief approached the bridge of Castro ffonzalo 
early in the morning of the 26tb, hut the stores were a long 
time passing, a dense fog intercepted the view, and so nicely 
timed was the march, that the scouts of the imperial horsemen 
were ^ready infesting the flank of the column, and even 
carried off some of the baggage. 

The left hank of the river commanded the bridge, and gene¬ 
ral Robert Crawfurd remained with a brigade of infantry and 
two guns to protect the passage j for the cavalry was still 
watching Soult, who was now pressing fonrard in pursuit. 
Lord Paget, after pnssmg Mayorga, iiad been intercepted by a 
strong body of horse belonging to the emperor’s army. It 
was embattled on a swelling ground closo to the road, the soil 
was deep and soaked with snow and rain, yet ta*o squadrons 
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of tbo tenth rude stiffly up to the summit^ and notwithstand* 
ing the enemy’s advantage of numbers and ^tosition, Killed 
twenty and captured one hundred. This whs a hardy action; 
hut the English cavalry had been engaged more or less for 
twelve successive da}^ with sudi fortune and bravery that 
above fire hundred prisoners had already fallen into their 
hands, and their leaders being excellent tlicir confidence whs 
g unbounded. hVom Mayorga Fngct proceeded to 
itournatof Benevente, and Soult, with great Judgmuit, 
Oiwratiotia pushed for Astorga by the road of Maiidlla, where¬ 
upon Bomano, leaving three thousand men and 
two guns to defend the bridge at the latter place, fell back to 
I>eon. Thus Moore recovered by a critical uiurcli liis comiini- 
nicatioDB with Qallicia, and so far baffled the cmjierur: yet 
his position was neither safe nor tenable. 

Benevente, a rich open place, remarkable fur a small but 
curious Moorish castle containing a collection of ancient 
armour, is situated iu a plain which extending from the Gab 
liciau mounlains to the neighbourhood of Burgos apj>cars to 
he boundless. The river Esia wimled through it about four 
miles in front of Beuev^te, and the bridge of Castro Gonsnlo 
was the key to the town; the r^bt bank of the Esla was how¬ 
ever entirely commanded from the fhrthcr side and there were 
many fonls. Eighteen mileh bi^ier up, at Valencia de San 
Juan, ^borter road from Mayoi^ to Astorga crossed the 
river by the ferry-boat; and at Mancilla, the passage being 
only defended by Spaniards was in a manner open to Soult, 
for Ilomaus had not destroyed the arches of the bridge. 
Beyond MancUla, under the hills skirting this great plain, 
stood the town of Leon, whldi was iucloBe<f with walls and 
ca 2 )ab}e of resisting a sadden assault 
Moore knowing the line of the could not be mflia* 
tained, resolved to remmn no longa- than was necessary to 
dear out his xnagasincs at Benevente, and cever the march of 
his stores. Bat the road to Astorga by Leon was much 
shorter than that through Benevente, and os Bomana was 
inclined t(i. retreat to (ktlicio, sir Jbhn requested bun to 
jnainiain Xeon as !<mg as possible, and leave GaHidaiOpiBn 
for the army. Bomana assented to both reqa^t^ 
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(md he bad a great rabble, and a uuntber- of citkeus and 
volunteers were willing and even eager to fight, the town 
might have made resistance. Moore hoped it would, and 
gave orders to break down the bridge at Ctastro Gonzalo iu 
his own front, the moment the stragglers and baggage shnnid 
have passed. Meantime the bad example of murmuring 
given by men of high rank had descended lower, »nany 
regimental officers neglected their duty, and what with dislike 
to a retreat, the severity of the weather, and the inexperience 
of the army, the previous fine discipline of the troops was 
broken down: disgraceful excesses had been committed at 
Viddoras, and the general severely reproached the army for 
its evil deeds, appealing to tho honour of the soldiers for 
amendmont. 

On the night of the 2btli, the light cavalry of the iin])crial 
gumvl, riding close up to the bridge of Castro Gonzalo^ 
captured some women and baggage, and endcavourcl to 
surprise the post, which gave rise to a remarkable display of 
courage and disdplinc. John Walton and Richard Jackson, 
private soldiers of the forty-third, were posted beyond the 
bridge, with orders that one should stand firm, the other fire 
and run back to the brow and give notice whether there were 
many enemies or few. Jackson fired but was overtaken and 
received twelve or fourteen sabre cuts in an instant; never- 
ibclcss, he came staggering on and gave tbe signal, while 
Widton, with equal resolution, stood his ground and wounded 
several of tho assailants, who retired leaving him'unlmrt, but 
with his cap, knapsack, belts, aud musket cut in tdwve twenty 
places, bis bayonet bent double, bloody to the hilt, and notched 
like a saw. 

On the 27tl), the cavalry and the strand's being all over 
the river, CrawfunJ commenced destroying the bridge amidst 
torrents of nun and snow; lialf the troops worked, the other 
half kq)t the enemy at bay from tho heights on the left hank, 
for the cavalry scouts of the imperial guard were spread over 
tbe plain. At tcu o’clock at night a large party, following 
some waggons again endeavoured to pass the piquets and 
gallop down to the bridge; that failing, a few dismounted, 
and extcudiiig to the'right and left commenced a skirmislurtg 
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iirOj M-liile utliei-s rcinuncd ready to cLar^ if tbe position of 
the troopf;, wiiicli they expected to ascertain by this sclietne, 
sliould ofl'er an opportunity. They failed, and this anxiety to 
iritcri'upt the work induced Crawtiird to destroy two arches 
instead of one, and blow up the connecting buttress; the 
mafionry was so solid, that it was not until twelve o’clock in 
the night of the 28th that all preparations were completed, 
when the troths descended the lieights on the left bank, and 
]>asslDg very silently by single files and over planks laid 
across the broken arehes, gained the otlter side witliout lo^: 
nn instance of singular good fortune, for the night was dark 
and tempestuous, the river rising rapidly with a roaring noise, 
and the eaemy close at hand. To have resisted an attack 
would have been impossible, but the retreat was undiscovered 
and the mine sprung with good effect. 

Crawfurd marched to llcncvcutc where the cavalry ami the 
rusei-vc still remained. Here several thousand infantry slept 
in the upper part of an immense convent built round a square, 
uud a frightful catastrophe was im{>cnding; for the lower 
gidleries were thickly slowed with cavalry horses, there was 
but one entrance, and (wu officers of the forty-third coming 
from the bridge perceived on entering the convent, that a 
large window-shutter was on that in a few moments the 
straw under tbe horses woiJd ignite and six thousand men 
uud aniinols must inevitably perish in the flatnaa One of 
them, captain Lloyd, a man of great strength and activity, 
and of a presence of mind which never failed, made a sign of 
silence to his companion, and springing on to the nearest 
horse, run along tbe backs of the others until he reached the 
blazing shutter, which he tore off its hinges and cast out of 
the window; then awokening a few men, he cleared the 
passage without any alarm, which in such a case would have 
been as destiuetivo as tltc fire. 

Two days’ rest had been gained at Beneveute, but little 
could be done to remove the storey and the greatest part were 
destroyed. The army was and had been from tbe first without 
sufficient means of transport, tlie general liad no money to 
procure it, and tbe iil-will and shuffling conduct of the .juntas 
•dded infinitely to the difflculties. Hope and Fraser march* 
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tng ^by Lubjincza rcocliwl Astorga tbe 20tli, where Buirtl 
johi^ them from Valencia de San Juan; on the same day 
the resciTc and Oni>vfuitrs brigade ([uitted Beuevente, but 
the cavalry remained in that toM'u, having guards at the fords 
of the Esla. In this state of aflairs general Lefcbrc Desnouettes, 
leading the French advanced guard came up to Castro 
Gonsalo and seeing only a few cavalry posts ou tlio great 
plain, hastily coucluded there was nothing to support them j 
wherefore crossing the river at daybreak by a ford above 
the bridge, be advanced with six hundred horsemen of the 
imperial guard into the plain. The piquets under. Loftns 
Otway retired fighting until joined by a part o^thc third 
Gonnan hussars, when the whole charged the leading French 
s<piadron8 with some effect; C. Stewart then took the com- 
muad, and the ground was obstinately dispiitt'd, yet tlio 
enemy advanced. At tins moment the plain was covered 
witli stragglers baggage'mules and followers of the iirsny, the 
town wivs tilled with tumult, tbe distant piquets and \ iilettcs 
were seen galloping in from the right and loft, the French 
were pressing fonvnrd boldly, and every appcaranci! indicated 
that the enemy’s whole m-my was come up and jwssing the river 
Lord Paget onlered the tenth hussar^, to mount and foi tu 
under tbe cover of .some houses at the edge of the town, for 
ho desired to draw tho French, whose retd situtitlon he had 
detected at once, well into tlio plain Iwfore he attacked. In 
half an hour, he was ready and gave tlie signal; tlie tenth 
hussars galloped forwaitl, the piquets already engaged closed 
together, and tho whole chargeil. Quickly then tlie scene 
changed. The Frencli fled at full speed towards the river, the 
British followed spring the liindmust until tho French 
squadrons, without breaking their ranks, plunged into the 
stream and gained tbe opposite heights: there like experi¬ 
enced soldiera they wheeled, and seemed inclined to come 
forward a second time, but when two guns opened upon them 
they retired. During the pursuit in the plain, an officer was 
observed to separate from the main body and moke towards 
another part of the river, he was followed by two men and 
refusing to stop was wounded and brongbt in a prisoner. It 
was I/efebiV Desnouettes. 
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AltliougU tli6 imperial guards were outuumbored ia the 
end, they were very superior at the commoiicement of' this 
actiuu, whiuli was stiftly fought i>q Loth sides; fur the ^tish 
lost fifty men, ami the Frencli left fifty-five killed and 
Lurrey** wounded OD the field, and seventy prisoners 
SurKicnl besides tbdr general and other ofiicors. Baron 

Caiiipwgn. I^arroy says, seventy of those who recrossed the 
river were also wounded, making a total loss of two hundred 
excellent soldiers. liord Paget inaintaiueil his posts on the 
Esia under an occasional cannonade until the eveuing, and 
then witlulrew to La Baneza. Napoleon had now reauhetl 
ValdcraSj^ey was at Viilaton, Lapisse at Toro, and though 
the Frenm troops were worn down witli fatigue the emperor 
still urged them on; the dnke of Dalmatia, lie said, would 
intercept tlie English at Astorga and their labours would be 
finally rewarded. Nevertheless, the destruction of the Castro 
Uonzalo bridge was so well accomplished that twenty-four 
liuurs were required to rqiair it, the fords were now imjwss- 
ftlile, and it was the 30lh before Bessitres could cross the 

river; but on that day he ]>assed through Bene- 
veute with nine thousand cavalry, and bent bis 
course towards I<a Baneea. Franoeschi had meanwhile carrieil 
the bridge of Menailla de las Mulas with a single charge 
of bis light horsemen, an8 captured all the artillery and 
one half of the Spanish division left to protect it; Bomana 
immediately abandoned Leon with many stores, and the Slat 
boult entered tliat town without firing a shot, while Bessi^res 
^ entered La Baneza and poshed posts forward to 

Jountai of the Puente d'Orvigo on one side, and the Puente 

OiierstioiM. Vale&bre on the other: the rear of the English 

army was still in Astorga the head-quarters 
having arrived th^ only the day before. 

In the pfeoediog month laige stores had been gradmdly 
brought up to this town by Baird, and orders were given to 
destroy them after supplying the immediate wairis of the 
army; but Roiiiana, who would neither defend Leon nor 
MansilUi hod, contrary to his ptomiees, pte^}couiM Astorga 
with his fogirivc army, and when the Euglisb fivkdons 
''mnrchetl in, such a tumult and confuri<m arose, that no dutri- 


liiillutin. 
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batioa could be isado uor the destruction of the stores effected 
This* unexpected disorder was verj detrimental to discipline, 
wbieh the unwearied efforts of the general bod partly restored; 
the resources which he had depended on for the support of his 
soldiers thus became mischievous, aud disorganized iustca<l of 
nourishiog them. He hod Uie further vexation to hear 
llomana, the principal cause of this misfortune, proposing, 
with troops unable to resist a^ousand light infantry, to 
recoinmeuoe offensive operations on a plan in comparison with 
which the visions of Dun Quixote v'ere wisdom. 

On the 31st the flank brigades separated hoxa the army at 
Bonillas, aud bent their course hy cross roads towards* Orense 
and Vigo, being detached to lessen the pressure oh the com* 
missarLat, and to cover the flanks of the army. Fraser’s aud 
Hope’s divisions entered Villa Franca, and Baird’s division 
was at Bombibre. The reserve and head-quarters halted at 
Oam}>arros, a villt^e six miles from Astorga, until the cavalry 
fell buck in tlie night to the same place, aud riieo the reserve 
marched to Bembibre. Homana left his infantry to wander os 
they pleased, and retired with his cavalry and some guns to 
the valley of the Minlio; the rest of his artillery got mixed 
with the British army, aud most of it was captured before 
reaching Lugo. 

Napolu<tn entered Astorga the Ist of January 1800. Seventy 
thousand French infantry, ten thousand cavalry, aud two hun ¬ 
dred pieces of artillery, were after many days of incessant 
marching there united. The congregation of this mighty force, 
while it evinced the power and energy of the French monarch 
attested also the genius of the £n^h general, who had found 
moans to arrest the course of the conqueror, and draw him 
with the flower of his army to this remote and unimportant 
part of the Peninsula when its fairest provinces were prostrate 
beneath the strength of his band. That Moore succoured 
S 2 Miin in her e^^tremity aud in her hour of weakness inter- 
e(^ted the blow descending to crush her, no man of candour 
con deny. For what troops, what ]ire{>arationB, what courage, 
what capadty was there in the south to Iiave resisted even for 
an inilrtant, the progress of a man, who, in ten days, and in 
the depth winter crossing the snowy ridge of the Carpen- 
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tinos, liad triwersed two buudred miles of hostile country^ and 
transported fifty thousand men from Madrid to Astorga in a 
shorter time than a Spanish courier would have taken to travel 
the same distance! 

This stupendous march was rendered fruitless by the quick¬ 
ness of his adversary; but Napoloon, though he had failed to 
destroy the English army, resolved, nevertheless, to cast it 
forth of the Peninsula. Being himself recalled to France by 
tidings that the Austrian storm was ready to burst, he fixed 
upon Boult to continue the pursuit. For this puqKtse three 
divisions of cavalry and three of infantry were added to that 
marslial’s former command; yet of these lust, the two com¬ 
manded by Loison and Heudelet were several marches in the 

rear, and Bonnet’s remained always in the ifon- 
Journdof Ander. Hence the whole number 

o^r«tioaa immediately led to the pursuit was about twenty- 

five thousand men, of which four thousand two 
hundred W(^ cavalry, composing the divisions of Lorges, La 
Houssaye, and Franceschi; fifty-four guns were with tlie 
columns, and Loisou’s and Heudelet’s divisions followed hy 
forced marches. But Boult was sup^xirted by Ncy with the 
sixth corps, wanting its third division, yet mustering above 
sixteen thousand men under arms, the flower of the French 
anay, and having thirty-seifen pieces of artillery. Thus, in¬ 
cluding Laborde, Heudelet, and Loisou’s division, nearly sixty 
thousand men and ninety-one guns were put on the track of 
the English army. The ^peror returned to Valladolid, where 
he received the addr^ses of the notables and deputies from 
Madrid and other great towns and strove by promises and 
other means to win the good oplmon of the public. Ap¬ 
pointing Joseph his lieutenant-general, he allotted sepan^ pro¬ 
vinces for each 'corps d’armie,* the imperial guard was to 
return to France, and himself departing on horseback witlt 
scarcely any escort, fmstrated some design, wbidi theSpaniaids 
had it is said formed against his person, by ^e astonidung 
speed of his Joamery. 
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ClIAPTRll V. 

SouLT nowise inferiov to any of nation, if the emperor 
bo excoptetl, followed Aloure with a vigour indicating lus 
desire to iinisli the campaign in a manner suitohlo^to iU 
opening at Qamonal. Hia main body followed ^ 
the routo of Fouenvodon imd Pontefemula; a journal of 
column took the road of Camburros and Bembibre, jVwtioua 
and Francesclii entered tlio valley of the Syl, in¬ 
tending to move up that river and turn tho position of Villa 
Franca del Bierzu. Tima Moore, after having twice baffled the 
emperor’s combinatious, was still ])res9ed in his retreat with u 
fury tliat seemed to iiicrca.'<e every moment. The soparatiuii 
of his light brigofles, relnctautly adopted on tho bad counsel 
of his (^uarter'inaster-general Murray, had weakened the army 
by three thousand men. Ue however still possessed nineteen 
thousand of all arms, good soldiers to fight, and strong to 
march although sh^en in discipUno by the disorders at 
Valderas and Astorga; fur his exertions to restore order and 
regularity were by many officers slightly seconded, and by 
some with scandalous levity disregarded. There was no choice 
but to retreat. The astunishiug r^idity with which tho 
emperor had brought up his overbearing numbers and thrust 
the English army iuto Qallicia, had rendered the natural 
strength of that country unavailing; the resources were few 
even for an army in winter quartern, and for a campaign in 
that season there were none at all. All the draught cattle 
that could be procured would scarcely have transported am- 
inumtioQ for two battles, whereas the Freuch, sweeping the 
rich plains-of Castille with their powerful cavalry, might have 
formed magazines at Astorga and Leon, and been sup|>licd in 
abnu^nce while the English woe starving. 

Before he advanced from Salamauca, Moore, foreaering hit 
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niuvoincQt must suouer ov latei' etid in a retreat^ liod sent 
officers to cxauiiui:! tlic roods of GalHcia, and tbe harbours 
Apiwiidix "liich oftered the greatest odvantagefl for em- 
Su li, barkatioD. By tbe rc^iorte of those officers, which 
^^ arrived from day i»i day, and by the state of the 
luiigaziues which ho had du'ectod to be formed, his measures 

were constantly regulated. The stores at Astorgn, 
Bcuevrnte, and Labaneza, hod by untoward cir- 
I'aiMik. cunistauces tbe deddcucy of transport been 

rendered of no avail beyond tbe momentary supply} 
nud i»urt of their contents falling into the enemy’s hands, gave 
liim sonie cause of triumph: tliose at Villa Franca and Liigo 
coutaiued fourteen days’ consumption, and there were smaller 
luugiizines formed on the line of Orenso and Vigo. 

More than this could not have been accomplished. It was 
now only the iiftoeuth day since he had left Balamanca, and 
already the lorreut of war, diverted from tbe south, was 
foaming among the i-ocks of Gallicia. Nineteen thousand 
British troops posted in strong ground might have offered 
battle to very superior numbers; yet where was the use of 
merely fighting an euemy who had three hmidred tliousaiid men 

in Bpaiu I Nothing could be gained, but he migiit 
Apticnduc^ g quick retreat reach bis ships unmolested, and 

carry his army from that narrow corner to tbe 
southern jjrovincee, and renew the war under more favourable 
circumstances, it was by this combination of a fleet and 


army the greatest assistance could be given to Spain, aud tbe 
strength England become most formidable; a?* few days' 
sailing would carry the troops to CadU; six weeks’ constant 
marching would not bring tbe French from QalUria to that 
neighbourhood. The northern provinces were broken, sulxlued 
XU spirit, and poss^sed few resources; the southern provinces, 
rich and f»tUe, had scarcely t*eii an enemy, and there was the 
scat of government. Moore, reasoning Urns, resolved to fell 
down to the coast and embark with as little delay as might be; 


hut Vigo, Corolla, and Ferrol were tlm principel harbours, and 
their peiative advantages could only be detenninedlythe reports 
of tbe engineers not yet received; and as tlwsc reports came in 
fytm day to day the line of retreat became rohj^ to d»nge. 
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Wii&ii Uoult Wok tlie comuumd of tlie pursuing aniiy Hoiie’s 
aud FiWer’s divitiiotis were at Villa Franca, Buird’a at Bombibre, 
tbe reserve and ciwalry at CainburruH, six miles from Astorga. 
Bebiud C^mbarros tlie mouiiluius of Qallicia rose abruptly, 
yet tltere was uo position, because, after the first rise at tbc 
village of Kudngat(»s, tho gi-ound coutiuually descended W 
Culcubellos a amall town four niiles from Villa Franca; mid tbs 
old road of Foucevadon and Puutcferrado, which turned the 


whole of this line, was choked with the advaueing 
coluniiui of the enemy. Tbc reserve and the 
cavalry tlierefore marched during the niglit W 
Bonibibrc, and on their arrival Baird’s division ^iro- 
cecded to Calcabcllos; but in tlie immense wine* 
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vaults of Bembibro hundreds of men remained inebriated, 


the followers of tlic army crowded tbc bouses, and many of 
llomana’s disbaudud men wei'e mixed with this heterogeneous 
mass of maraudcni, drunkards, muleteers, women, and children: 


the weather was ilreodful, and despite the utmost exertions of 
the general-iu-chief, when the reserve inarched the next 


morning, the number of those unfortunate wretclies was not 
dimhuBhe<l. Ifuoro leaving a smal) guard with them pro* 
cecded W Cal^tbellos, but scarcely had the reserve niardied 
out when some French cavalry appeared and in a moment the 
road was filled with the misei'uble stragglers, who come 
crowding after the troo])s, some with shrieks of distress and 
wild gostures, others with brutal o.vclamutions. Some overcome 
with fear threw away their arms, others too stupidly intoxi* 
ented to dre reeled to and fro alike insensible to danger and 
disgrace, and the horsemen bearing at a gallop .through the 
disorderly moK, cuttings to the right and left as they passed, 
rode so close to the retiring column that it was forced to halt 
and check dieir auda<^y. 

At CalcabdloB the reserve took up a i>OBiti(m, Baird marched 
tu Herrerias, and Moore went on W Villa Franca; bnt in that 
Wwp also great excesses bad been committed by the preceding 
divisions; the magazines were»plundcred, the bakers driven 
from tlie ovens, wine-stor^ forced, the commissaries pre* 
vented making the r^lor distributions; the doors of the 
houses wem-broken, and u scandalous insubmdination then 
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slio\vc(I a discrcilitable relaxation of disdjilinc by the oiEccra. 
Moore arrested tliis disorder, caused one mao talceu in the act 
of plundering a magazine to be hanged in the market-phice, 
and then issuing aeverc orders rcttinied Cnlcabellos. 

A small but at tltis season of the year a deep stream, called tlie 
Guio, run tlirough that town, and was crossed by a stone 
bridge. On the Villa Fntnca side a lofty ridge, rough with 
vineyards and stone walls, was occupied by two tliousnud five 
hundred infantry, with a battery of six gnus; four hundred 
riflemen, and a like number of cuvaliy, were posted on a hill 
two miles beyond the river, to w’atch the roads of Bcmbibre 
aud Foncevadoa. In this situation, on the 3rd of January, 
a little after noon, the French general Colbert approached with 
six or eight squadrons, but observing the ground behind 
Culcnbellos so strongly occupied demanded reinforcements. 
Soult believing the English did not moan to stand, ordered 
Colbert to charge without delay, and the latter, stung by tlic 
message, obeyed with precipitate fury. From one of those 
errors so frequent in war, the British cavalry, thinking a greater 
force was riding against them, retired at speed to Oalcubellos, 
and the riflemen who'had withdrawn when the French first 
canje in sight, were just passing the bridge, when a crowd f)f 
stafl-oflicers, the cavalry, and the enemy, came in upon them in 
one mass: thirty or forty igen were taken, and Colbert crossing 
the river charged on the spur up the road. The remainder 
of the riflemen bad however thrown themselves into the vine* 
yards, and when the enemy approached within a few yards, 
opened such a deadly Arc, that the greatest numbeT of the 
French horsemen were killed on the spot, and among the rest 
Colberts His fine martial figure bis^voice his gestures and 
his great valour, bad excited the admiration of the British, 
and a general feeling of sorrow was predominant when the 
gallant soldier fell. Some French voltigeurs now croMed the 
river, and a few of the 92nd regiment descended from tlie 
upper part of the ridge to tlie assistance of the riflemen, 
whereupon a sharp skirmish^cominenced, in which two or 
three hundred men of both sides were killed or woundeih 
Towards the termination Merle's infantry appeared pn the 
lulls and made a demonstration of crassing opposite to the left 
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of the^CnglisU positioa, liut a battery checked this, niglit oiine 
on, and the combat ceased. 

As the road from Villa Franca to Lugo led through a rugged 
country, the cavalry were sent on to the latter town, and 
during the night the French patroles breaking in upon the 
rifle piquets, wounded some men, yet were beaten back without 
being able to discover that the English had abandoned the 
portion. This however was the case, and the reserve readied 
Herrerias, a distance of eighteen miles, on the morning of the 
4th, Baird’s division being then at Nogales, Hope’s and Fraser’s 
near Lugo. 

At Herrerias, Moore, who consUtntly directed the move* 
inents of the rear-guard, received tlie first reports of tlie 
engineers relative to the harbours. Vigo, besides its gi'eater 
distauce, oflered no }>oeition to cover tho embarkation, but 
Coruna and Betausos di<l. The march to Vigo was therefore 
ubsndoncil, the ships wore directed round to Corufia, and 
tho general, who now deeply regretted the separation of 
his light hrigndes, sent forward instructions fur the leading 
division to halt at Lugo, where he designed to rally the army 
and give battle if the enemy would accept it Tliese important 
orders were carried to Baird by captain George Napier, aide- 
de-camp to the commauder-iu'chief, yet sir David forwarded 
them by a private dragoon, who got drank aud lost the 
despatch; this blameable irregularity was ruinous to Fraser's 
troops, for iu lieu of resting two days at Xmgo, that genera), 
unwitting of the order, pursued his toilsome journey towards 
St. Jago de Compostella, and returning without food or rest 
lost more than four hundred stragglers. 

On the 5th, the reserve, having by a forced march of thirty- 
six miles gained twelve hours’ stort of the enemy, reached 
Nogales, aud there met a large convoy of English clotlung, 
shoes, and ammunition, intended for Eomana’s army, yet 
moving towards the enemy,—a circumstance characteristic of 
Spain. Tlierc was a bridge at Nogales which the engineers 
failed to destroy, and it was of little consequence, for the river 
was fordable above and below, and the general was unwilling, 
nnleai Cot some palpable advantage which seldom ]^>resented 
itselfy to Ir^we the communications of a country he was unable' 
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to serve: the bridges also were commonly very solidly con¬ 
structed, and the ardies having little span, could be rendered 
passable again in a shorter time than t^y could be destroyed. 
Moreover, the road was covered with bsg^gc, sick men, 
women, and plunderers, all of whom would hare been thus 
sacriticed; the ])easantry, although armed, did not molest the 
enemy, and fearing bo^ sides alike carried their ejects into 
the mountaiDB, yet even there the villanoUs marauders followed 
them, and in soroo cus(.‘S were killed,—a just punishment for 
quitting tlieir colours. Under the most favourable drcuni- 
Btnnces, the tail of a retreating force exhibits terrible scenes 
of distress, and on the road near Nogales the followers of the 
army were dying fast from cold and hunger. The soldiA-s, 
barefooted, harassed, and weakened by their excesses at Hem- 
bibro and Villa Franca, wore dropi>iog to tlie rear by hundreds, 
while broken carts, dead animals, and the piteous spectacle of 
women and children, struggling or falling exhausted iu the 
snow, completed a picture of war, which, like Janus, has n 
double face. 

Franceschi, after turning Villa Franca scoured the valley of 
g the Syl, captured many Rjianish prisoners and 
Journal of baggage, and now regained the lino of march at 
>im Becerea. The French army, also, recovering their 

lost ground, passed Nogales t<jw8rde cveuing, 
galling the rear-guard with a continual slurmiHh. Here it was 
that dollars to the amount of twenty-five thousand pounds 
were abandoned. This small sum was kqit near head-quurtew 
to answer sudden emei^encics, and the Imllocks drawing it 
bekig tired, the general, who could not save the money with¬ 
out risking an. ill-timed action, bad it roiled down the side of 
the mountain, where part of it was afterwards gathered by the 
enemy, part by the Qallician peasants. The returns- lawl 
before parliament in 1800 made the snm fi0,000f., and tlie 
whole loss during the campaign nearly 77,OOW. j but it is 
easier to make an entry of one snm for a treosur}' retuvii than 
to state the details accurately; the money-ageuts like the 
military-^ents, acted independently, and all deficiencies went 
down .unditf the head of aUndonod treasure. Officers actually 
present hgrse, t)«t the only treosurc cixmdomi by the army 
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was titat at Nogales, aud the sum was 25,0007. When it was 
orderdB to bo rolled over the brink of the hill two guns and a 
battalion of infantry were actually engaged with the 'enemy 
for its protection, ond some person in whose charge the 
treasure was, exclaiming, ‘ It is money!' the general rcpliinl, 
' So are shot and shells.’ Aeddents also will happen in war. 
An officer of the guards had charge of the cars drawing this 
treasure, an officer of the line seeing the bullocks exhausted, 
pointed out where fresh and strong animals were to bo found; 
but the escorting officer, cither ignorant of or indifferent to his 
duty, took no notice of this recommendatiou, and continued 
hie march with the exhausted cattle which occasioned tllc loss 
of the treasure. 

Towards evening the reserve approached Constantino, the 
French were close upon the rear, and a hill within pistol-shot 
of the bridge offered tlieio so much advantage there was little 
hope to effect the passage without great loss. Uloorc posted 
the riflemen and the artillery on the hill, so as to mask the 
retreat of the reserve, and the enemy, ignorant of the vicinity 
of a river, were cautious until they saw the guns go off at iv 
trot aud the riflemen follow at full speed; then they pursuc<l 
briskly, but when they reached the bridge the Ilritish wore 
over, and a good line of battle was formed on the other side. 
A flght commenced, and the assailants were continually rcin< 
forced as their columns of march arrived; general E. Paget how¬ 
ever maintained the post with two regiments until nightfall, 
and then retired to Lngo in front of which the whole army was 
now assembled. A few of the French cavalzj showed tbem- 
selves on the 6th, but the infantry did not appear, and the 7tli, 
Moore gave a severe yet just rebuke to the officer’s and soldiers 
for their previous want of discipline, at the same time 
announcing his intention to offer battle. It has been well 
said, that 'a British army may be gleaned in a retreat but 
cannot be reaped; whatever may l)i their miswy the soldiers 
will always ^ found clean at review and ready at a flght: 
scarcely was this order issued, when the line of battle, so 
attenuated before, was filled with vigorous men, of con¬ 
fidence and valour. Fifteen hundred had previously fallen in 
action or dropped to riic rear, but as three fresh battaUoni^ 
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left by Bail'd wlieii he first advanced from Astorga, had rejoined 
the army between Villa Franca and Lugo, nineteen thoosaod 
coiiibatunts were still nnder arms. 

On the right the English ground was comparatively flat and 
jiartially protected by u bend of the Minlio; the centre was 
amongst vineyards with low stone walls. Tlie left, somewhat 
withheld, rested on the mountain supported and covered by 
the cavalry; for it was the intention of the general to engage 
deeply with his right and c.entre before he closed with his left 
wing, in which be had posted the flower of his troops: he 
thought thus to bring on a decisive battle, and trusted to the 
men's valour so to liandlc the enemy that he would he glad to 
let the army retreat unmolested. Other hope to re-eral>ark 
the troops without loss there was none, save by stratagem; 
Soult, commanding soldiers habituated to war, might be 
tem])te(} hut could never he forced to engage in a decisive 
battle amongst those rugged mountms, where whole days 
might pass in skirmishing without any progress being mode 
towards crippling an adversary. 

It was raid-day liefore the French marshal arrived in person 
at the head of ten or twelve thousand men, and the remainder 
of his power followed in some disarray; for the marches had 
not been so easy but that many even of the oldest soldiers had 
dropped hchini As tbcj columns came up, they formed iu 
order of battle along a strong mountain ridge fronting the 
English. The latter were partly hidden by inequalities of the 
ground, Soult doubted if they were all before him, and taking 
four guns, and some squadrcras commanded by colonel Lalle- 
inandc, bo advanced towards the centre and opened a fire, 
wluch ^vas immediately silenced by a reply from fifteen pieces: 
the marshal thus convinced that somethiug more than a rear- 
guard was in bis front retired. Alxiut mi hour after he made 
a feint on the right, and at the same time sent a «oIuinQ of 
infantry and five guns against the left. On that side the three 
regiments which liad lately joined were drawn up, and the 
IVench pushing tlic outposts hard, were gaining the advantage, 
when Moore arrived, rdlied the light troops, broke the adverse 
column,, and treated it very roughly in the puNuit 'Die 
estimated loss of the French was between three and fdnr 
men. 
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It^was no\T evident tlic Brilisli meant to gi>c LuUle, nnd 
Sonit Iia^tcning the march of Laborde’s division whi<b wus 
Btill in the rear, requested Ncy, then at Villa Frunca, to detach 
a division of the sixtli corps by the Val des Orres to Orcusc. 
Ney however, merely sent some troops into the 
valley of the Syl, and pushed his advanced posts jouratii of 
in front as far as Nogales, Poyo, and Dancos. At 
daybreak on the 8th the two armies were still 
embattled. On the French side, seventeen thousand infantry, 
four thousand cavslty, and fifty pieces of artillery were in line, 
yet Soult deferred the attack until the dtli. On the English 
port, sixteen thousand infantry, eighteen hundred cavalrj', and 
forty pieces of ulillery, impatiently awaited the assault, and 
blamed their adversaryfor delaying a contest which they ardently 
desired; hut darkness fell without a shot being fired, and with 
it fell the English general's hope to engage his enemy on equal 
terms. What was to be done! Assail the French position, remain 
another day in ex]>cctation of an attack, or secretly gaining a 
march embark, or at least obtain time to secure a good cover¬ 
ing position for the embarkation. Tlie first operation was war¬ 
ranted neither by jircscnt nor future advantages, for how could 
an inferior army expect to cripple a superior one, posted as 
the French were on a strong mountain, with an overbearing 
cavalry to protect their infantry should the latter he heatcii, 
and having twenty thousand fresh troops at the distance of 
two short marches in the rear. The British army was not 
provided to fight above one battle; tliere were no diuTight 
cattle, no means of transporting reserve ammunition, no 
magazines, no hospitals, no second line, no provisions: a 
defeat would have been ruin, a victory useless. A battle is 
always a serious affair, two battles in such cireuniKtunocs, 
though both should be victories, would have been destruction; 
but why fight after the army liad been rallied and tlie (lisastcra 
of the march ft^m Astorga remedied! What, if heating first 
Soult and then Ncy, the British had arrived once more above 
Astorga, with perhaiis ten thousand infantry, and half as many 
hundred cavalry; from the moantains of Gallicia their general 
might hiive cast his eyes as far as the iloreua witliout being 
cbecml by the sigiit of a single S{>ain):h army, none existed to 
YOU I. T 
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aiil Iiiui, none to whom be might give aid: oven ilr. Frero 
acknowledged that at this peiiod, six thousand ill-armed men 
collected at Despehas Peros, ft)nucd the only barrier between 
the French and Seville. Sir Juhu Moore had been sent out, 
not to w^e English blood in fruitless battles, but to assist 
the universal Spanish nation 1 

The second operation was decided by the state of the moga* 
.. zincs; there was not bread for another day’s cun- 
Moore'* Buinption rcinaming in the stores at Lngo; the 

soldiers were in heart for fighting, but distressed 
by fatigue and bad weather; and each tnoiiient of delay 
increased privations that would soou have rendered tliem 
inefficient for a campmgu in the aoutii, the only point where 
their services could be effectual. For two whole days battle 
had been offered, this was sufficient to rally the troops, restore 
order, and preserve the reputation of the army. About Lngo 
there was strong ground, yet it did not cover Corufia, being 
turned by the road leading from Oreuse to St. Jago de Coin- 
jiostella, which there was no reason to suppose the French 
would neglect: SoiUt pressed Key to follow it. It was then 
impossible to remain, useless if it had been possible. The 
general adopted the third plan, and prepared to decamp in the 
3iight. He ordered the fires to be kept bright, and exhorted 
the troops to make a great exertion whidi ho truste<l would 
be the last required of them. 

Immediately in rear of the position, the ground was in¬ 
tersected by stone walls, and a number of intricate lanes; pre¬ 
cautions were therefore taken to mark the right tracks by 
plaring bundles of straw at certain distances; officers were 
appointed to guide the coluiuus, and at ten o’clock the regi¬ 
ments silently quitted their ground, and retired in excellent 
order. But a moody fortune pursued Moore throughout this 
campaign, baffling his prudence and thwarting his vie^vs, as if 
to prove rite unyielding firmness of his miud. A teniblc storm 
of wiud and rain, mixed with sleet, commenced as the army 
broke up from tlie position, the marks were destroyed, the 
guides lost the true direction, only one of the divii^s gained 
the inaiB road, tlic other two wore bewildered, aad whou 
dajf^t broke, the rear colunnig were still near to Lugo. TI» 
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the depreasiou uf louid occasioued by tliia luisfortuuc, 
and the want of shoes, broke the order of the march, stragglers 
became numerous, and imfortunately Baird, thinking to relieve 
the men during a lialt which took place in the night, desired 
the leading division to take refuge from the weather in some 
houses a little way off the road. Complete disorganization 
followed this imprudent act. From that moment it became 
impossible to malce the soldiers keep their ranks, plunder 
succeeded, the example was infectious ; and what with real 
suffering, and evil propensity encouraged by this error, the 
main body of the army, after having bivouacked for six'bours 
in the rain, arrived at Betanzoa ou the evening of the 9tb, in 
a state very discreditable to its discipline. 

The commander-in<chief, who covered this march with tiro 
reserve and cavalry, ordered several bridges to 
he destroyed, but the engineers failed of success in Moon-'n 
every attempt Fortunately, the enemy did not 
come up with the rear before the evening, and then only with 
their cavalry, otherwise many prisoners must have fallen into 
their hands; for stragglers uncovered by the passage of the 
reserve were so nunierous, that when pressed, they united under 
sergeant Newman, of the 43rd regiment in force sufEcicut to 
repulse the French cavalry: a signal proof that the disorder 
was occasioned ns much hy insubordination as by fatigue. The 
reserve, commanded by Edward Paget, a man of iirmucss, 
ability, and ardent zeal, rcmm'ned in position during the niglit, 
a few miles from Betanzos; the rest of the army was quartered 
in tliat town, and as the enemy could not gather in strength on 
the 10th, the cominander-in-cliicf halted that day, and the 
cavalry passed from the rear-guard to the head of the column. 
The 11th, the French iutcmipted those employed to destroy 
the bridge of Betanzos, but from some mismaungemen^ 
although tbo twenty-eightb regiment repnlsed the first skir- 
niisbers, the wooden bridge was only partially d^troyed. 

Sir John now assembled the anny in one solid 
mass, Ihe loss in the march from Lugo to Betanzoa 
hod been greater than that in all the former part of 
the retreat, added to all the losses iu the advance and in ibe 
different actions. Fourteen or fifteen thousand iufanlry wars 
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however istiii iu column, and by un orderly mai'uh to CoruSa, 
deuio>i.‘{tratc(i, that inattention and the want of experience in 
the officers was tlie true cause of the diaordew, which had 
afflicted the ai'Uiy far more than the sword of the enemy or 
the rigour of the elements. 

As the troops approached CoruSa, the general’s looks were 
earnestly directed towards the harbour, hut an open expanse 
of water juiinfully convinc^ him, that to Fortune at least he 
was in no way beholden; contruy winds still detained the 
fleet at Vigo, and the Inst consnming exertion made by the 
army was rendeml fruitless! The men w*cre put into quar> 
tors, and their leader awaited the progress of events. Tlio 
bridge of El Burgo was now destroyed, and so was that of 
Cambria situated a few miles up the Mcro river, but the en¬ 
gineer employed, mortified at the former failures, waa so anxious, 
tliat he remained too near the latter, and was killed hy the 
explosion. Meanwhile three divlsioas occupied the town and 
suburbs of Corufia, and the reserve was posted between the 
village of El Burgo and tlie road of St. Jago de Oompostella. 
For twelve days these hardy soldiers had covered the retreat, 
during which time they traversed eighty miles of road in 
two marches, passed several nights under arms in the snow of 
the mountains, were sev^n times engaged, and now took 
the outposts having fewer men missing from the ranks, includ¬ 
ing those who had fallen in battle, than .iny other division in 
the ai-nry: an admimblc iustance of the value of good disci¬ 
pline, and a manifest proof of the malignant injustice with 
which Moore has been accused of i)redpitatiiig his retreat 
he)'ond the measure of human strengtii. 

Corufia, although sufficiently strong lo compel an enemy to 
break ground before it, was weakly foitificd, and to the south¬ 
ward commanded by heights close to the walla Moore caused 
the land front to be strengthened, and occupied the dtadcl; 
but be ilisaimed the sea face of the works, and the inbabitants 
cheerfully and honourably joine«I in tlic labour, altltough th(>y 
were aware the army would finally cutbark, and they would 
incur Uie enemy’s auger by taking part in tlie military opera- 
tknu. Body flashes of light from the dork doud at this 
mome&t OQvmng S]>ain may startle the reader, and make him 
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doubt if the Spaniards could have been so insufGcieut to their 
own'defciice as represented. Yet the fiic-ts were as told, and it 
>vas ouch paradoxical indications of cliaractcr tlmt <1eccivcd 
the world at the time, and induced men to l)eUcve the reckless, 
daring defiance of the power of France, so loudly jirochilmtd 
by the patriots, would be strenuously supported. Of proverbi¬ 
ally vivid itiiagiuation and <iuick resentments, the Spaniards 
feel and act individually rather than luitiouall)’, and during thi.s 
war, what appejire<l constancy of purpose, was hut a repetition 
of momentary fury geucwUal like electric sjwrks by eoustaut 
colli.slou with the French, yet daily iKconiiiig fuiuter as cn'toin 
reconciled the flufferers to those injuries and insults which lire 
commonly the atteudunls of war. ProcraKtiuation and impro¬ 
vidence are their beset ting sins. At this moment large magii- 
xincs of arms an<] timtnunitioii, which had been sent in the 
early part of the jircccdiiig year from England, were still in 
Coruna, uuappropriiiteil by a uutiun infested with three hundred 
tiiou-sand enemies, and having a hundred thousand soldiers 
unclothed and witliuut woa|HiUs! 

Three miles from the town were piled four thoiisnnd bnrrols 
of powder in a maga/inc buiit upon a hill, and u smaller 
quantity was collected in another storehou.sc some distance 
from the first. Both were fired on the 13th. The iulcrior 
one exploded with a terrible noise shaking all the housi^s in 
the town; and when the train rcuclod the great store, there 
ensued a crash like the bursting forth of a volcano. Tlio 
earth trembled for miles, the rucks were tom from their hii.scs, 
the f^tated waters of the harbour rolled the vessels as in a 
storm, a vast column of smoke and dust, with fiames and 
sparks shooting out from its dark flauk-s, arose perpendicu¬ 
larly and slowly to a great height, where it hurst, and then a 
shower of st.'mes anil fnigiucnts of all kiiuls descending with 
a roaring sound, killed mimy jiersons.who had remained too 
near the spot: stillness, slightly interrupted by tbe lashing of 
the waves ou tbe shore succeeded, and the business of the war 
wont on. 

Now a painful measure was adojited; the ground in front 
of Coruiia is impracticable for cavalry, tho horses were gene¬ 
rally foundered, it was impossible to embark them all in the 
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face of an enemy, and a great number were reluctantly 
ordered to be sliot; worn dowu and foot-broken, they'rf'ould 
ollierwiae have been distributed among tbe French cavalry, or 
used ns di'aught cattle until death relieved them from pro- 
crustinaied suffeiing. But the very fact of their being so 
foundered was one of the results of inexperience; the cavalry 
bad come out to Corufia without proper equipments, tbo 
hui'scB were ruined, not for want of shoes, but want of ham¬ 


mers and nails to put them on! 

Soon the French gathered on the Mere, and Moore sought 
a position of battle. A clmin of rocky elevations, commeno* 
iug on tlie sea-coast north-west of Coruna and eiidiug on the 
Moro behind the village of Ei Burgo, ofrerc<l a good line, 
which, covered by a bninch of the Mcro, would have forced 
the enemy to advance by the roud of Compostella. But it 
was too extensive, and if not wholly occupied, the French 
C(UiId turn the right ami move along a succession of bills to 
the very gates of Corufia: the English general was thus 
reduced to occupy an inferior range, enclosed as it were, imd 
commanded by the first within cannon shot. Soult's army, 
exhausted by continual toil, could not concentrate before the 
12tli, but on that day tbe infautry took post opposite FI 
Burgo, while La Houssaye’s heavy cavalry lined the river os 
far us the ocean; Frances^bi, crossing at the bridge of Cclu^ 
seven miles higher up, intercepted some stores coming from 
St. Jago and made a few prisoners. The 14tb, the bridge-s at 
FI Burgo being rendered practicable for artillery, two divi¬ 
sions of infautry and one of cavalry passed the river, and to 
cover their march some guns opened on the En glish po.sts 
but were soon silenced by a superior fire. In the evening the 
tmnsports from Vigo hove in sight; they entered the harbour 
in tbe night, and tbe dismounted cavalry, the sick, the best 
horses,, and fifty jneces of artillery were embarked, six Britisli 
and three Spanish guns worked by English gunners only, 
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being kept on shore for action. On tlie 16th, 
Labordc’s division arrived. Boult theu occupied 
the greater 


ridge enclasing the British i> 08 ttioQ, 


pkdng his right on the intersection of tbe roads leading to 
Bt. Jago and Betanzos, bis left on a rocky eminence over- 
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iookiug both armies; liis cavalry extended along the heiglits 
to tfieir own left, and a slight skirmish took place in the 
valley below. The Englbh piquets opposite the right of the 
French also engaged, aud being galled by the fire of two guns, 
colonel M'Kenzie of tlie fifth regiment, pushed out with some 
companies to seize the battery, whereupon a line of infantry, 
hitherto concealed by some stone walls, immediately arose, 
killed the colonel and drove his men back with loss. 

In the night, Soult with great difficulty dragged eleven 
heavy guns to the rocks which closed tlie left of his line, and 
in the morning he formed his order of battle. Lsborde's 
division was posted on the right, one half being on the high 
ground, the other on the descent towards the river. Merle’s 
division was in the centre. Mermet’s division formed the 
left. The position was covered on the right by the villages 
of Paiavia Absoco and Portosa, and in the centre by a wood. 
The left, secured by the rocks where the great biittcrj* was 
established, was twelve hundred yards from the riglit of the 
Britislrline, and midway the little village of Elvina was held 
by the piquets of the fiftieth British regiment. 

The late arrival of the transports, the increasing mww'h* 
force of the 
nature of the 
of embarking so mueby that some generals now 
advised a negotiation for leave to I'egain the ships.. Tbero 
was little cJiaiicc of tliis being grautod, and there wa« no 
reason to try; the army bad suffered, but not from defeat; 
its situation was perilous, yet far from desperate. Moore 
would not consent to remove the stamp of pmdcnce and 
eneigy from his retreat, by a proposal wbicli would Imve 
given au appearance of timidity to his previous operations, ns 
opposite to their real character as light is to darkness; his 
high spirit and clear judgment revolted at the idea, and he 
rejected the degrading advice without hesitati<m. 

All the encumbrances being shipped on the morning of the 
16th, it was intended to embark the lighting men in the 
coming uiglit, and this difBouIt operation would probably 
have been happily effected; but a glorious event was destined 
to give a mote graceful though melancholy termination to 


memy, aud the disodvantf^^eous L«i(pr to 
Dositiou. RULnuentetl the difficulty 
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tlic citiiiiiiiign. Abuui two o'clock u ^'ciierul inuveiucnt of 
the French line ^'iive notice of nii approucliln^ battle, uikI the 
]ii'ltia!i infantry, fourti'cn thoiiaiunl five hiiiulrcd Ktrong, occu¬ 
pied their ]io.<iiti()n. ilaird's division on the right, and 
guvornetl by tlic ohliijuc direction of the ridge approached the 

enemy; Hoi>c'8 diviaion, forming the centre and 
rf'tue'utttue ‘*'1 strong ground abutting on the 

Mero, was of seceaaity withheld, so that the French 
hatter}' on the rocks raked the whole line of buttle. One of 
Baird's brigaden was in column Itebiiid the right, and one of 
Hope’s behind the left; Paget’s reserve posted at the village of 
Airis behind the centre, looked down the valley se}>aratlng 
the right of the i>osilion from the hills occupied by the French 
cavalry. A battalion «Ietaehed from the reserve kept these 
horsemen in check, and was itself <a>uuected with the main 


body hy a chain of skirmishers cxtemied across the valley. 
Fraser's division held the heights inimodiutely before the gates 
of Coruna, watching the coast roa<l, but it was also ready to 
succour any {loint. 

These disiKwitioas were dictated by the ground, which was 
vei'v favourahle to the enemy; for Franceschi's cavalry reached 
nearly to the village of San Crisioval, a mile beyond Baird's 
right, and hence Moore was forced to weaken his front and 
keep Fraser's division in r^erve until Soult's attack should be 
completely unfolded. There was however one advantage on 
the British side; many thousaiKl new English muskets, found 
in the Spanish stores, were ^ven to the troops in lieu of their 
rusty battered arms, and as tbeir ammunition was also fresh, 
their fire was fai* better sustained than that of tlic enemy. 


BATl'LK OF COnUKA. 

When Laborde's division arrived, the French force was not less 
than twenty thousand men, and the duke of Dalmatia made no 
idle evolutions of display. Distributing his lighter guns along 
the front of his position, he ojicncd a fire from the heavy battery 
on' his left, and instantly descended the mountuu with three 
columns covered by clouds of skirmishers. Tlie British 
pic|uet8 were driven back in disorder, and the village of Elvina 
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wus ctirried by tlie lirst French culuiiin, which then divided 
and attempted to turn Baird’s right by the valley, and break 
his front at tite same time. The second column made against 
the Euglish centre, and the third attacked Hope’s left at the 
village of Palavia Abaxo. Suult’s heavier gnns ovennatebed 
the English six-pounders, and swept the position to the centre; 
but Moore ol>6erviag that tlie enemy, according to his expec¬ 
tations, did not show any body of infantry beyond that moving 
up the valley to outflank Baird’s right, oixlered Paget to 
carry the wliole of the reserve to where the detached regiment 
was posted, and, as lie had before arranged w'ith him, turn the 
left of the Fi'ench columns and menace the gicat lottery. 
Fraser he ordered to support Paget, and then throwing back 
the fourtli regiment, which formed tlic right of Baird’s division, 
o]»ened a heavy Are upon the flank of the troops penetrating 
up the valley, while tlie fiftieth and forty-second regiments 
met those breaking thrmigb Elvina. The ground about that 
vill^c was intersecietl by stone walls and hollow roads, a 
severe scrarabling fight ensued, the French were forced back 
with great loss, and the fiftieth regiment entering the village 
with the retiring mass, drove it, after a second struggle in the 
street, quite beyond the houses. Seeing this, the general 
ordered up a battalion of tbe guards to fill the void in the line 
made by the advance of those regiments, wiiereu^wii the forty- 
second, mistaking las intention, retired, with exception of the 
grenadiers^ and at tliat moment tbc enemy, being reinforced, 
ret^evved tbe figtit beyond tiw village. Major Napier,** com- 
luauding the fiftieth, was wounded an<l taken p^soucr, and 


* The author's eldest brother; he was said to be shun. When the 
Freach renewed tiio attack od ilrlm, ho was somewhat in advanoe of 
that Tillage, and aioue, for tbe (mips were scattered by the'H&ture of the 
ground. &tiig hurt in the 1^, be endeavoumi to retire, but was over* 
takeo, and thrown to the ground witli five wounds; a French drummer 
reecu^ him, ud when a soldier with whom he bad been Rtruggling made 
a second attmpt to kill him. the drummer once more intenered. Hie 
morning after tbe battle marshal Boult sent his own surgeon to major 
Napier, and, with a Uudnees and considers tioo very UDCommon, wrote 
to Napoleon, desiring that his prisoner might not be sent to France, 
wbidi from ^e system of reftubg exdianges would have ruined his pro¬ 
fessional prospects; the drummur also reoeivod the cruaa of the l^on of 
honour/ When die seoond cor|is qnitted Comha, mar^lial Stmlt recoin- 
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Kivina then became the scene of another cuntcdt, which being 
observed by tlie commander-in-chief, he addr^aed a few ani¬ 
mating words to tlie forty-second, and caused it to return to 
the attack, Fagct had now descended into the valley, and 
the line of the skirmishers being thus supported vigorously 
checked the advance of the enemy’s troops in that quarter, 
while the fourth regiment galled their flank; at the same time 
the centre and left of the army also became engaged, Burd 
was severely wounded, and a furious action ensued aloug the 
line, in the valley, and on the bills. 

Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching the result of the 
flght about the village of Elvina, was struck on the left breast 
by a cannon shot; the shock threw him from his horse with 
violence ; yet he rose again in a sitting posture, his counte¬ 
nance unchanged, and bis steadfast eye still fixed upon the 
regiments engaged in his fj^nt, no sigh betraying a sensation 
of pain. In a few moments, when he saw the troops were 
gaining ground, his conntenance brightened, and he suficred 
himself to be taken to tbe rear. Then was seen the dreadful 
nature of his hurt. Tbe shoulder was shattered to pieces, the 
am hanging by a piece of skin, the ribs over the heart broken, 
and bared of flesh, tbe muscles of the breast tom into long 
stripes, interlaced by tbeb recoil from the dragging of the 
shot. As the soldiers plac^ him in a blanket his sword got 
entangled and the hilt entered the wouud; captain Hardingc, a 
staff oflicer, attempted to take it off, but tbe dying man 


mended hie prisoner to the attention of marshal Nojr. The latter^ 
treating him rather irith the kindnosa of a fiiend than the civility of an 
enemy, lodged him with the French coaml, supplied him with Inonej; 
gave him a general iuTitatios to his house, and not cmly refrained from 
sending him to Franoe, bat when by a flag of ^oo he knew that major 
Napier's mother was monraing for him as dead, he permitted 1dm, ioA 
with him the few soldiers iak«i in the aetaoD; to go at once to Eaglaod* 
exacting a promiie that none dkoald seire until exdumg^. I 
would not lubTe touched at ill upon these private adventursa, were it not 
that gratitude demands a public aoknowleagment of such generosifyi and 
that demand is rendered more hnperatire by tike after misfortunes of 
marshal Ihat brave and iioble*mioded man's fote is but too well 
known I He who had fought five hoikdred battles for France, not one 
igmust her, was Aoi as a traitor! Oould the bittoreat euenw of the 
Bourbons have more strongly ma^ed the difference between tboir interest# 
and those of the nation! 
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stopped bira, eaymg, 'It i$ as well as ii is. I Jame* 
had *rtUlier it skovM go out of tits fdd toilh me;' Na^auvu. 
and in that manner, so becoming to a soldier, Haniuiife’a 
Moore was borne from the fight. 

Notwithstanding ^ia great disaster the troops gmned ground. 
The reseire overthrowing eTer 3 rthiug in the valley, forced 
La Houssaye’s dismounted dragoonato retire, and thus turning 
the enemy, approached the eminence upon which tiie great 
battery was .prated. On the left, colonel Niobolla, at the head 
of some companies of the fourteenth, carried Palavia Abaxo, 
which general Foy defended but feebly. In the centre, the 
obstinate dispute for Elvina terminated in favour of the British; 
and when the night set in, their line was considerably advanced 
beyond the original position of the morning, while the French 
were falling back in confusion. If Fraser’s division had been 
brought into action along with the reserve, the enemy could 
hardly have escaped a signal overthrow; for the little ammu¬ 
nition Soult had been able to bring up was nearly exhausted, 
the river Mero was in full tide behind him, and the difficult 
communication by the bridge of El Burgo was alone open for 
a retreat. On the other liand, to fight in> the dark was to 
tempt fortune; the French were still the most numerous, their 
ground Btroi% and their disorder fariiit^^ed the original plan 
of embarking during the night. Hope, upon whom the com¬ 
mand l)Bd devolved, resolved therefore to ship the army, and 
BO complete were the arrangements, tliat no confusion or diffi¬ 
culty occurred; the piquets kindled fires to cover the retreat, 
and were themselves withdrawn at daybreak to embark under 
the protection of Hill's brigade, which was in position under 
the ramparts of Coruna. 

^ When morning dawned, the French, seeing the British 
position abandon^, pushed some battalions to the heights of 
&n Lucia, and about midday opened a battery on the shipping 
in the harbour. This caused great confusion amongst the 
transports, several masters cut their cables, and four vessels 
went on shofe, but the troops were rescued by the men of 
war’s boats, the stranded vessels burned, and the fleet got out 
of harboTit. Hin then. embarked at the dtadel, which wm 
maintained by a rearguard under Bei'esford until the I6tb, 
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wlien tlte wouiulct] being all on board, tbe trooj>g likewise 
embarked, the inhabitants faithfully nuiintaiucd the *tuwn 
mennwliilc, and the fleet sailed for E)igluiicl. The loss of the 
British, never officially publii^hed, was estimated at eight 
hundred; of the French at tliree thousand. The latter Is 
probably an exi^geration, yet it must have been great, for 
the English muskets were all new, the aiuTnuiiition fresh; 
and whether from the peculiar construction of the muskets, 
the physical strength and coolness of the men, or all com¬ 
bined, the English tire is the most destructive known. Tim 
nature, of tlic ground also barred artillery movements, and the 
French columns were exposed to grape, which they could not 
rcturti because of the di8t4tnce of their 1)attcries. 

Tints ended the retreat to Coruhn, a tmusaetion which has 
called forth os much of falsehood aud malignity us servile and 
interested writem could ofier to the uuprinci))ied leaders of 
a base faction, but wliich posterity will regard us a gcuuino 
example of ability and [latriotism. Fi'um the spot where 
he fell, the general was carried to the town by Ins soldiers; 
his blood flowed fast and tbe torture of the wound was great; 
yet the unshakeir firmness of his mind made those about him, 
seeing the resolution of his countenance, express a hope of his 
recovery: he looked steadfastly at the injury for a moment, 
Dipuin fed Qvai. to be impossibU.' Several 

TUit^inge's times he caused his attendants to stop and turu 
Letter. round, that he m^ht behold the field of battle; 
and when the firing indicated the advance of the British, he 
discovered his satisfaction aud permitted the bearers to 
proceed. When brought to bis lodgings tbe surgeons 
examiued bis wound, there was no hope, the pain increased, 
he spoke with difficulty. At intervals be asked if the French 
were beaten, and addressing his old friend, colonel Anderson, 
Mr Jftmei ^ aiways widted to diatfda way' 

Hoore’ii Again he asked if the enemy were defeated, and 

KtrratiTe. Jxfing told they were, said, */< is a great sofis- 

facAofd to me to know toe have beaten the Frendi.' His coun¬ 
tenance continued firm, bis thoughts clear, once only when be 
S]K)kepf his mother he became agitated; but be often inquired 
after the safety of his friends and the officers of his staffi, uud 
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he dill Qot even in this moment forget to reconnnemi those 
whose merit had given them claims to promotion. Wlien 
life w»w jnst extinct, with nu uneulxlued spirit, as if anticipat¬ 
ing the baseness of his posthumoue calumniators, lie exclaimed, 
hrpt ths ipeopU of England will be taiitfied! I Iwpt my 
ecnmt/ry wiU do me jutlice!' In a few minutes afterwards 
he died, and hU corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, was 
interred by tlio officers of his staff in the citadel of Conifia. 
The guns of the enemy paid his funeral honours, and Soult 
with a noble feeling of respect for his valour raised a monu¬ 
ment to his memory on the field of battle. 

Thus ended the career of sir John Moore, n man whose 
oncoromon capacity was sustiuned by the purest virtue, and 
governed hy a disinterested patriotism more in keeping with 
the primitive than the luxurious age of a great nation. lUs 
tall graceful person, his dark searching eyes, strongly defined 
forehead, and singularly expressive mouth, indicated a noble 
disposition and a refined understanding. The lofty sentiments 
of honour habitual to his miud, were adorned by a subtle 
playful wit, which gave him in conversation an ascendancy he 
always preserved by the decisive vigour of his actions. He 
maintained the right with u vehemence liurdering upon f crcc- 
ness, and eveiy important transaction injadiich he was engagcil 
increased his reputation fur talent, and confirmed his character 
as a stem enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, a just 
and faithful servant of hi.s country. The honest loved him, 
the dishonest feared him. for while he lived he did not 
shun, but scorned and spumed the base, and with charac¬ 
teristic propriety they spumed at him when he was dead. 

A soldier from his earliest youth, Moore thimted for the 
honours of his profession. He knew Inmself worthy to lead a 
British army, and hailed the fortune wJiicIi placed him at the 
head of the troops destiiied for Spain. As the stream of time 
passed the inspiring hopes of triumph disappeared, but tbe 
nustcrer glory of suftcriiig rcuinined, and with a firm heart he 
accepted that gift of a severe fate. Confident in the strength 
of his genius, he disregarded the clamours of presumptuous 
ignorance. Opposing sound uillitaty views to the foolish 
jwojcels BO insolently thrust upon Kim by the ambassador, he 
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conducted his long aud aitiuoos retreat wllJi sagacit}', iutellL 
gence, and fortitude; no insult disturbed, uo falsehood deceived 
him, no remonstrance shook his determination; fortune frowned 
without subduing his constancy; death struck, but the spirit of 
the man remained unbroken when his shattered body scarcely 
afforded it a habitation. Having done all that was just 
towards others, he remembered what was due to himself. 
Neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor the lingering hours 
of acute pain which preceded his dissolution, could quell the 
pride of his gallant heart, or lower the dignified' feeling with 
which, conscious of merit, he at the last moment asserted Ids 
right to the gratitude of t^e country he had served so truly. 

If glory be a distinctiou, for such a man death is not n 
leveller! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OUSSRVATIONS. 

QKNKRAL VIEW OV THB OAMPAIQN. 

Mi!. Cakrino, in an official communication to the Sponish 
deputies iu London, observed, that' the conduct of tiio cam¬ 
paign in Portugal was unsatisfactory, and inadequate to tlie 
brilliant sucoesaes with which it oi)eQed.' In the relation of 
that campaign, it has been shown how little the activity and 
foresight of the cabinet contributed to those successes j und 
the following short analysis will prove, that with respect to 
tile campmgn in Spain also, the proceedings of the ministers 
were marked alike by tardiness and incapacity. 

Joseph abandoned Madrid the 3rd of August, and the llth, 
French troops, coming from the most distant parts of Europe, 
were in motion to remedy the disasters in the Peninsula. 

On the Ist of September a double conscription, furnishing 
one hundred and sixty thousand men, was called out to replace 
the troops withdrawu from Poland and Germany, llie 4th of 
September the emperor announced to the senate, that < he was 
resolved to pish the affairs of the Peninsula with the greatest 
activity, and to destroy the armies which the English had dis- 
cmbai'kcd in that country.’ The llth, the advanced guard of 
the army coming from Germany reached Paris, and was there 
publicly hanugued by the emperor. The 8th of November 
that monardi broke into Spain ^ the head of three hundretl 
thousand men. The 3th of December, not a vestige of the 
Spanish armies remaining, lie took possession of Madrid. 

Now the Asturian deputies arrived iu London tlie 6tk of 
June, and on the 20Ui of August, the battle of Vimiero being 
then unfought and consequently the fate of the campaign iu 
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Portiigul uiiccrtaiD, tlie Eugliali nunisters iuvlt«d sir Hev 
Dalr^inpie to discuss tbm piuos of operations in Spainf each 
founded upon data utterly false, and all objectioiud in detail. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was required to go to the Anurias to 
ascertain what facilities that country offered for tlie disem- 
barhation of an English army; and the whole number of 
troops disposable for tho campaigu, excluuve of those already 
in Portogol, were stated to be tirenty thousand, of which one 
half was in England and the other in Sicily. It was acknow¬ 
ledged that no information had enabled the cabinet to dedde 
AS to the application of the forces at home, or the ulterior use 
to be made of those in Portugal. Yet with singular rashness, 
the whole of the southern provinces, containing tho richest 
cities, finest harbours, and most numerous armies, were dis¬ 
carded from consideration; and sir Hew l/alrymple, who was 
well acquunted with that part of Spain, and in close and 
friendly correspondence with the chiefs, was directed to con¬ 
fine his attention entirely to the northern provinces, of wliicl) 
he knew nothing. 

Juiiot’s defeat in Portugal aud the discomfiture of Joseph 
on the Ebro, were regarded as certain events, and the views of 
the ministers were directed, not to the best mode of attack, hut 
to the choice of a line of march which would ensure the utter 
destruction or captivity of whole French army. And so 
elated was the cabinet with this extravagant hope, so strangely 
contemptuous of .Napoleon’s power, that lord William Bcn- 
tinck was instructed to urge the central junta to an invasion 
of France, as soon as the army on the Ebro should be anni¬ 
hilated! The English ministers were therefore ei&er pro¬ 
foundly ignorant of the r<‘ul state of affairs, or with a force 
8 catterc<l in England, Portugal, and Sicily, and not exceeding 
forty-five thousand men, they expected in one campaign to 
subdue twenty-six thousand French under Jonot, to destroy 
eightj thousand under Joseph, and to invade France! 

When the battle of Vimiero happened, sir Arthur Wellesley 
naturally declined the Asturian mission as more suitable to n 
s^ captain tlian a victorious commander. But before air 
Sow’s answer, exposing the false calculations of the nuuistenf 
pUns, could he received in England, a dc-opatoh, dated the 2ivd 
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of September, acaouDoed tlie residatioQ of the goTonimeut to 
einploy an army ia the northern provinces of Spain; and 
twenty thousand men were to he held in reocHness to unite 
with otlier forces to he sonL from England. This project :iiso 
was BO crude, that no intinintioa was given how the juuctiiui 
was to ho effected, whether by sea or land; nor had the minister 
even ascertained that the Spaniards would i>eiTnit English 
troops to cuter Spain. Three weeks later, lord William Ben- 
tiuck, writing from Madrid, says, ‘I hud oo*interview with 
Florida Bluuea, he expressed his surprise there should be a 
doubt of tlic Spaniards wishing fur the assistance of the Eng< 
lish ann} .’ Such also was the confusion at home, that lord 
Casticreagh repeatedly expressed his fears lest the embarkation 
of Junot's troops should have absorbed all the means of tiun- 
sport in the Tngus, when a simple reference to the transport 
office in Loiidou would have satisfied him, that although the 
English army should also he embarked, there would still 
remain a surplus of twelve thousand tons. 

When the jiopulnr cry rose agaiust the convention of Cintro, 
the gcncrals-in-chief were recalled in succession as rapidly n.s 
they had been appointed; the despatches addrcs.scd to ono 
general full into the bands of his successor; but tlie jdans of 
the ministers became at last mature, and ou the Gth of October 
sir John Moore was finally appointed to lead the forces into 
Sjiaiu. At this period the head of the grand Freiieh nnu)' was 
already in the passes of the Pyrenees, the hostile troo]>s on the 
Ebro were coming to blows, the Spaniards were weak, nitd 
divided, the English forty marches from the scene of nctlun: 
yet said the minister to sir John Moore, ‘ there will be full 
time to concert youi' plan of oi>cratious with the Sjiniiish 
generals before the equipment of your army cun be completed/ 
Was this the way to oppose Napoleon) Coold such pi'o> 
ceedinge lead to aught but disaster) It has been said tlmt 
Dalrymple’s negligence was the cause of this delay, that he 
riiould have hod the troops in readiness. That general could 
not prudently incur the expense of equipping for a march, an 
army that was likely to be embarked; he could not divine tlm 
plans of the ministen before they were formed, and it la evident 
that' the error attaches entirely to the government, 
you 1. 2 
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Tile glaring fatal iuoapacitj of the Spaiiisli gcneraln has 
been sufficiently exposed, llie energy and rapidity of tliu 
French emperor demand careful ezaauDation. Hia operations 
trere not, as it has- been e&id, a pompons display of po\\'uv to 
create an appearance of conquest ; not a mere violent irru])- 
tion with a multitude of men, but a series of skilful otul 
Bcicntitio movements wortliy of so great a general and politi¬ 
cian. His force was immense and the Spaniards but con¬ 
temptible soldiers, yet he never neglected the lessons of 
experience, nor deviated from the strictest rules of art. With 
astonishing activity, and when we consider the state of bis 
political relations on the continent, with astonishing boldness, 
he collected ample means to attain his object. Deceiving his 
enemies with regard to his numbers position and intentions, 
choosing his time with admirable judgment, he broke through 
the weak part of their line, and seized Burgos, a central point 
which enabled him to envelope and destroy the left wing of 
the Spaniards before their right could hear of his attack; the 
latter being itself turned by the same movement and exjmbcd 
to a like fate. His first position enabled him to menace tlie 
capital, keep the English army in check, and cover the forma¬ 
tion of those magazines and stores which were necessary to 
render Burgos the base yid pivot of further operations. 

Napoleon’s forces were numerous enough to have attacked 
CostahoB and Falafoz while Bloke was being pursued by the 
first and fourth corps; but trusting nothing to cliance, he 
uraited for twelve days, until the position of the English army 
was ascertmnod, the strength of the northern provinces quite 
broken, and a secure place of arms established. Then leaving 
the second corps to eorver his communication, and sending the 
fourth cCrps into the flat country, to coast os it were the heads 
of the l^glish ccdumiu, and turn the pass^ of the OarpCutino 
moustains, he caused ^ Spanish right vu^ to be destroyed, 
and approached the capital, when no vestige of «national 
atmy VBs left, when he hod good reason to think the English 
in full retreat, when the whole of his corps w^.close at hand, 
and consequently when the greatest moi^ effect could be pro* 
duced, and the greatest physical power concentrated at the 
fame time to fake advartage of it Napoleon’s disj^Mitiooi 
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were ^indeed surprbingly skilful; for though Lefobrc’s precipi¬ 
tation at Zornosn, by prolonging Blako’s agony, loat six days 
of promise, it is certain that CTcn reverses in battle oould neitiicr 
have checked the emperor nor helped the Spaniards. 

If Soult had been beaten at Gamonal, I^'apoleon was at hand 
to support the second corps, and the sixth corps would have 
fallen upon the flank and rear of the Spaniards. 

If the first corps had been defeated at Espinosa, the second 
and fourth corps, and the emperor’s troops, would have taken 
Blake in flank and rear. 

If Lasnes had been defeatcil at Tiidcle, he could havQ fallen 
back on Pampoluna, tlie fifth and eighth corps were marching 
to support him, and the sixth corps would have taken the 
Spaniards in flank. 

If the emperor bad been repulsed at the Somosierra, the sixth 
corps would have turned tliat position by Guudalaxora, and the 
fourth corps by Quadaroma. 

If Moore bad retreated on Portugal, the fourth corps was 
nearer to Lisbon than he was, and if he had overthrown Soult, 

' the fifth and eighth corps were ready to sustain tlmt mardia], 
while Napoleon with fifty thousand men was prepared to cut 
the British line of ■ retreat into Qallicia. No possible event 
could have divided the emi>eror’s forces, and he constantly 
preserved a central position which enabled him to unite his 
masses in sufficient time to repair any momentary disaster. 
By a judidous mixture of force and policy, he made Miulrid 
surrender in two days, and thus prevented tlie entliueiusm 
which would doubtless have arisen if that cajtital lutd been 
defended for any time, and the heart-buroings if it had 1>een 
stormed: the second sweep be was preparing to make when 
Moore’s march called off his attention the south, would 
undoubtedly have put him in possession of ^ remaining great 
cities of the'Fenutsola. Then the cstHl'.benefits promised in 
his decrees’and speeches would have produced their full effect, 
and the result may be judged of by the fact, that is 1811 and 
12, Aragon, T^encia, and Andalusia wer^ under the admt- 
nistraUoa of Soult and Suebet, as submiasive as any department 
of France. Both generals raised Spaaish battalions, and 
employed them not only to preserve the pi^e peace, but 

. a2 
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to cltase and put down the j,mfi-illas of the neighbouring 
proviucca. 

Moore’e talents saved tlie Peninsula at this crisis; and here 
only a military error of Napoleon’s may be detected. Forget¬ 
ting his own maxim that war is not a conjectural art, he took 
for granted the English army was falling back to Portugal, 
and without ascertaining that it was so, acted upon the 
supposition. This apparent negligence, so unlike his usual 
circumspection, leads to the notiou, that thrrnigh Murla he 
might lisve become acquainted with the peculiar opinions and 
rash temper of Mr. Frere, and hoped the treacherous arts of 
the Spaniard; in conjunction with the presumptuous disposi¬ 
tion of the plenipotentiary, would so mislead the English 
general ua to iuduce him to carry his army to Madrid, and 
thus deliver it up entire and bound. It was a mistake; hut 
Napoleon could he deceived or negligent only for a moment. 
'With what ^'igour he recovered himself, and hastened to 
remedy his error! How instantaneously he relinquished his 
intentions against the south, turned his face from the glitter¬ 
ing prize, and bent his whole force against the only man 
nmongjiis adversaries who had discovered talent and declsiont 
Let those who have seen the preparations necessary to enable 
a small army to act, cvw on a pre-conceived plan, say wliat 
uncontrollable energy niat man pouessed, who suddenly 
interrupted in such great designs, could in tiie course of a few 
hours put fifty thousand men in movement ou a totally new 
line of operations, and in the midst of winter execute a nxaivh 
of two hundred miles with a rajtidity hardly to be equalled 
under the most favourable circumstances. Nor is Soolt's 
indefatigable vigour to be overlooked, as contributing to the 
success. It is remarkable how he and the emperor, advancing 
from difterent bases, should have so combined their movo- 
ments, tliat after marching, the one above a hundred and the 
other above two hundred miles through a hMtile country, 
they effected their junction at a given point and at a given 
hour without failure: nor is it less remarkablo, that such welt- 
conducted operations should have been baffled by a general at 
the head of an inex])erieuced army. 

6 yU% after all his victories, styled himself a happy 
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rather than a great gener^, he discovered his ]jrcfouii<l 
knowicilgc of tlie military art Experience taught him that 
the speed of one legion, the inactivity of another, tlie obsti¬ 
nacy, the ignorance, or tiie treachery of a subordinate officer, 
was aufficient to mar the best concerted plan—that the inter¬ 
vention of a shower of rain, an unexpccfetl ditch, or any 
apparently trivial accident, might determine the fate of a 
whole army. It taught him that the vicissitudes of war 
are so many, disappointment will attend the wisest combina¬ 
tions; that a ruinous defeat, the work of chance, often closes 
the career of the boldest and most sagacious of generals; and 
that to judge of a commander's conduct by the event alone is 
equally unjust and unphilosopliical, a refuge for vanity and 
ignorance. 

These reflections seem to be peculiarly applicable to sir 
John Moore's campaign, which has by sundry writers been so 
unfairly discussed. Many of the subsequent disasters of the 
Frencli can now be distinctly traced to tlic o;>rrution8 of the 
British army at this period; it can be demonstrated that the 
reputation of that excellent general was basely sacrilioed at 
the period of bis death; and the virulent censures since passed 
upon his conduct have been as inconsiderate as they are 
unmerited and cruel. The nature of his coinmauds in the 
years 1807-8-9 forced him into a scries of embarrassments 
from which few men could have extricated themselves. A fter 
I'cfusing the charge of the absurd expedition to Egy})t iu 
1806, which ended as he judged it must do, unlavourahly, he 
succeeded to the command of the troops in Sicily ; a situation 
which immediately involved him in unpleasant discussions 
with the queen of Naples and the British envoy Drummond, 
the friend of Mr. Canning; discussions to which the subse¬ 
quent well-known cqmity of tlie cabinet of tliat day may be 
traced. By his frank conduct, clear judgment, and Arm spirit, 
he soon obtuned an influcucc over the wretched court of 
Palermo whicl\ promised the happiest results. The (queen’s 
repugnance to a reform was ovovuoiiic, the ministers were 
awed, tlie miserable intrigues of tlie day abated, the Sidlian 
army re-orgnnisod, niitl a gooil military system was commenced 
nnder the advice of the British general. 
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'J'his ['VoniisingMtiite of aSkirs lasted bnt a short time ^ the 
Russian fleet put into the Tugus, the French threatened 
Portugal, and Sicily was no longer considered! Moore was 
ordered to quit that island, and assemble a large force at 
GibruUar for a spmal seirice ; but the troops to be gathered 
wero dispersed in the Mediterranean from Bgypt to the 
straits; and their junction could not be effected at all, unless 

the English ambassador at Constantinople should 
succeed in bringing n negotiation, then pending 
between the Turks and llussians, to a happy issue. 

. Now this special surrice in question had two 
objects, 1®. to aid sir Sydney Smith in carrying OS' the royal 
family of Purlug^ to the Brazils; 2°. to take possession of 
Madeira} yet neither were made known to the general before 
Ilia urriTal at Gibraltar, which was not until after Junot had 
taken jiossession of Lisbon. Moore then, following In's 
instructions, proceeded home, and thus English interests in 
Sicily were again abandoned to the vices and intrigues of tlie 
court of Palermo. On the passage he crossed S 2 )encer going 
with a foi'cc against Ceuta, and soon after reached England, 
whence he was despatched to Sweden, without any speoiffe 
object, and with such vague instructions that an immediate 
collision with the unfortunate Oustavus was the consequence. 

Having with much dexterity and judgment withdrawn him¬ 
self aud his anny from the capricious violence of that monarch, 
sir John was superseded, and sent to Portugal with the third 
rank in an army which-at that time no man bad suck good 
claims to command as himself. The mode of doing this was 
also offensive, and it was evident the ministers desired to drive 
him into private life. Their efforts were powerless ag^st his 
pure and elevated patriotism. In a personal conference wdth 
lord CastlercAgh, he expressed his indignation at the insults 
offered to him, and tires repaired to his station at Portemouth. 
An official fetter followed him, the purport that Iiis 

remonstrance was disrespectful, would be referred the icing 
for rcprcltcnsioii, and measures taken to remove him from 
irhut sp])Cflrcd to be a disagreeable situntion: in oth» words 
tliut his resigiiiition was demanded. Witliout a mument’s 
hesitation, he replied to tliis menace, in a loiter which breotked 
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the very spirit of mauly dignity and patriotism. ‘ I am,’ he 
wrote, ‘tiiis moment honoured with your lordship’s letter (by 
messenger) of yesterday’s date. As I have already had the 
honour to mcprcss my sentiments to your lordship fully at my 
last interview, it is, 1 think, unnecessary to trouble you with a 
repetition of them now. I am about to proceed on tlie service 
on whidi 1 have been ordered, and it shall be my endeavour to 
* ncqiiit myself with the same seal by which I liave ever been 
octuated when employed in the service of my country. The 
communicatiou which it has been thought proper to make to 
his in^esty cannot foil to give me pleasure; I Imve thq most 
perfect reliance on his majcflty's justice, and shall never feel 
greater security than when my conduct, my character, and my 
honour arc under his majesty’s protection.’ The king saw this 
letter and Moore heard no more on that subject 
The good fortune of England was never more conspicuous 
than at this period, when her armies and fleets were thus 
bandied aliout, and a blind chance governed the councils at 
home. For first a force collectcil from all parts of the Medi¬ 
terranean was transported to the Baltic, at a time when uii 
expedition composed of troops which liad but a sliort time 
before come bock from the Baltic, was sailing from England 
to the Mediterranean. Au army intended to conquer South 
America was happily assembled in Ireland at the moment when 
an unexpected event called for Its services in Portugal. A 
division destined to attack the Spaniards at Ceuta, arrived at 
Gibraltar at the instant when the insurrection of Andalusia 
fortunately prevented it from making an attempt that would 
have materially aided Napoleon’s schemes against the Penin¬ 
sula. Again, three days after Moore had withdrawn lus army 
from Sweden, orders arrived to employ it in carrying off tl»e 
Spanish troops under Koinana,—an operation for which it was 
not required, and which would have retarded if not entirely 
frustrated the campaign in Portugal; but the ministers were 
resolved at any cost to prevent Moore from commanding the 
army destined for Portugal. Nor was it the least part of 
England's fortune that in such long-continued voyages in bad 
seasons, no disaster befel the huge fleets thus bearing lier 
strength from one extremity of Europe to the othw. 
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After tlic conventiou of Ciufcra, Moore was again placed at 
tlic lusad of au army, an appointmect unexpected by him, for 
the frank and bold manner in whicli ho expressed himself to 
the ministers left him little to liO{>e; but the personal goodwill 
of the king and his own towering rc])utatioa crushed all 
opposition: in a few iitontlut after he ijuittcd Sweden he was, 
despite of the ministers’ ill-will, at the head of an army in the 
heart of Spain. This army did not exceed twenty-four thou-» 
s.'iiul men, and he was opposed by Napoleon, who had passed 
the r^Tenecs at the head of three imndrod and thirty thousand, 
and could readily bring two Imndred and thirty thousand to 
bear against tbe British general: a vast disproportion of num¬ 
bers, and a sufficient ans^ver to all tlic idle censures passed 
ujion tlic retreat to Comfia. 

The most plausible grounds of accusation against his conduct 
rest on three alleged errors;— 

I”. He divided his forces; 

2®. He advana'd agaiii.st Soult; 

3°. He made a precipitate and tmneecssary retreat 
'\\’hcu a general, aware of the strength of his adversary and 
of tlic rosoiirccs to be placed at his dwn disposal, arranges a 
plan of campaign, he may be strictly judged by tlie rules of 
art; but if, os in the case of sir John Moore, be is suddenly 
np]>oIntcd to conduct imjiortnnt operations without a plau 
being arranged, or tho nicnns given to arrange one, his capacity 
or incapacity must be judged of by the cuergy he displays, tho 
comprehensive view he of aflairs, and the rapidity with 
whicli he accommo(lut43s Ids measures to events, which the 
original vice of his i^pointment will not permit him to control. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon, with that intre¬ 
pidity of cmir which characterizes the work, lias asserted, 

‘ Tliat Hoorc sent ten thousand men under sir D. Btdrd by sea 
to Conma,—that tlie general science of war upon the most 
extended scale, seems to have been so little understood or 
practised the English generals at this time, that instead of 
tile country being carefully reconnoitred by officers of skill, 
the march of tlie army was arranged by such hasty and inac- 
ourato information as could be collected from tho peasants; 

.by whose reports slrJohnMoore was induced to divide his army. 
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Tlic second of tlicsc assertions is devoid of reason, and both 
are contrary to fact. Sir David Baird was never at Lisbon, 
he was sent with his troojw, by the ministers, direct from 
IDiighmd to Coruna. The ‘general science of war upon the 
most extended scale,’ is an inflatetl and unmeaning expression. 
The most contracted o])eration requires that good information 
sliould be obtained; and as to tbe fact, Moore 
employed his own staff officers to examine the n***'i 8*^'*8 
roods, sought information equally from nohlc and 
jMSosant, and like all great commanders,regulated his proceedings 
by the general result of his inquiries. The first dividing of the 
aimy was therefore the act of the ministers, who sent Baird to 
Coruna. The after separation of the artillery was sir John 
Moore’s, the reasons for which have been already stutc-d; but 
it is worth while to examine what the effect of that measure 
was, and what it might have been. Here it may be observed, 
although a brigade of light six-pounders did Bccomjraiiy the 
troops to Almeida, the rood in a military sense was not practi- 
cahU, for the guns were in some places let down the rocks by 
ropes, in others carried by human strength over the difficult 
places, a practicable aifSir with one bri^ulc; hut liow could 
the great train of guns and ammunition-waggons which accom¬ 
panied Hope have passed such places, without a loss of tinm 
that would have proved more injurious to the operations than 
the separation of the artillcrj'l 
Three contingencies guided the advance, any one of which 
arising would have immediately influenced the operations:— 
1®. Blake on the left, or Castafios and Polafox upon the right, 
might have beaten the French and advanced to the Pyrenees. 
2“. They might have maintained their position on the Ebro. 
S®. The arrival of reinforcements from France might have 
forced the Spaniards to full back upon the upper Ducro on 
one side, and the Guadalaxara on the other. In the first case 
there was no risk of inarching by divisions towards Burgos, 
which was the point of concentration givcu both by the British 
and Spanish ministers. In the second case the army could 
safely unite at Valladolid. In the third case, if the division 
of sir David Baird reached Toro early in November, and this 
it was reasonable to expect because that general arrived at 
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(Juruua t!ie 13th of October, the retrograde movemeat of the 
8patii:tii uniiica would probably hare drawn the English to the 
Ouadarania, os a safe and central point between the retiring 
Spanish wings. 

Now the artillery marching from the Alcmtcjo by the roads 
of Talavcra and NaTal Comero to Burgos, would pass over 
one hundred and two Spanish leagues; to Aranda de Bucro 
eighty-nine leagues; to Valladolid, ninety-two leagues; while 
tlie columns 'that marched by Almeida and Salamanca would 
jiass over one hundred and sixteen leagues to Burgos, end 
ninety-eight to Valladolid. Wherefore, supposing the Spaniards 
sncccssful, or even holding their own, the separation of the 
urtillcry was an advantage, and if the Spaniards were driven 
hack their natural line of retreat would have been towards 
Madrid, Blake by Aranda to the Somosierra, and Castafios 
and Palafox by Sigucuza and Taraucun to cover the capital 
and maintain an interior oommunication between the Somo- 
.sierra and the Heoares river. The British artillery would 
then have halted at Espinar after a march of only eighty 
leagues, and Baird and Moore’s corp.s, uniting at Salamanca 
early in November, might by a ilank*inarch to Arevalo have 
insured the concentration of the whole army. 

Thus in the three anti^pated coses, the separation of the 
artillery was prudent and promised to be advantageous. There 
was Indeed a fourth ease, that which really happened. All 
the Spanish armies were dispersed in au instant! utterly 
cifaccd! But Moore could not have divined such a catas¬ 
trophe while his ears were ringing with the universal clamour 
about the numbers and enthusiasm of the patriots; if he had 
foreseen even a part of thwr disasters he would never have 
advanced from Portugal. With the plans of the Spanish 
government he was unacquiunted, but he was officiaUy 
informed tliat one ^ndred and forty thousand Spanish 
soldiers were l)ctweon luni ^ud a feeble (fispirited-enemy; the 
intercepted letter from the governor of Bayonne stated that 
the reinforccmctits would ouly arrive between the ISth of 
October and the 18th,of November; it was therefore rcason- 
abfe to: suppose the French would not commence Offensive 
operations before the latter period, and that ample time would 
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l)c aQTorded to coucentrate the Eugliali troops under the pro¬ 
tection of the Spanish armies. 

If Moore could have suspected the delusion under which 
the British goyernment acted j if he could have divined the 
incredible folly of the central junta and the Spanish generals, 
or the inaccuracy of the military agents; if he could huve 
supposed the Spanish armies were weak in nurnhers, weaker 
in spirit, destitute of food and clothing, or, that the Spauish 
authorities while pressing him to advance would wantonly 
detain Baird’s troops seventeen days on board the transports; 
if he could have imagined nil this, undoubtedly his (tfrangc- 
ments ought and would Imvc been different; his army would 
have been kept together, and the road to Salamanca through 
Coria, however difficult, would have been preferred to a divided 
march. 

The absurd position of the Spanish armies, and the remote 
situation of the British troops in October, may be explained 
by the annexed diagram. Lisbon being taken as a centre, 
and the distance A between Lisbon and Corufia, being tlio 
radius, let a circle passing through Madrid be descriljcd, and 
let the tangential line c he drawn per})endicular to the radius 
A, meeting the secant B at Sauguessa. The extreme right of 
the Spaniards being posted at Snnguessa, and Ca-stahos at 
Calahorra while Bloke wua near Durango ond the main body 
of the French at Titoria, the latter not only divided the 
Spaniards, but was twenty-five miles nearer to Burgos »vud 
Valladolid, the points of conccutrotion for Moore and Baird’s 
corps, than either Ciistaiios or Blake; seventy-five miles nearer 
than Falafox. On the 10th Napoleon defeated Belvedere and 
seized Burgos; Bmrd did not quit CoruSa until the 12th, and 
did not bring up the whole of his troops to Astorga before tlie 
4tb of Deoember; hence it is riear^ that whatever road tho 
artillery had taken the British army could not have averted 
the ruin of the Spaniards. 

Suppose the troops assembled at Salamanca on the I3tli of 
November. Tiiey must liave advanced either to Valladolid or 
to Madrid. If to Valladoli4l, tho emperor was at Burgos with 
tho imperial guords, ten or twelve thousand cavalry, and a 
hundred pieces of artillery; the first corps was vrithin a day’s 
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irinroli, the Etocoiid aud fourth curjv; witliin three marches, and 
the sixth corps within two marches. Above a hundred 
tliousand French soldiers could tliercfore have been con¬ 
centrated in three days; and it is to lie observed that Moore 
never had twenty-five thousand in the field. It is said, he 
inight have gone to Mailrid. In that ease the separation of 
iho artillery woidd have btvn u]vai)tBgcou.s, and the separation 
of Baird*B coips, which was not the gcncrars arrangement, 
the error. But the army could not have reached Madrid in 
less than seven days, and twenty-four thousand British 
soldiers could not have been collected in the capital before 
the 2Ist November. Meantime the fourth French corps 
which reached Segovia the Ist of December, would have 
cut the communication with Portugnl, while the emperor 
with forty tlioiisand men would have been at Aranda de 
Duero. Caatailos, who liad been defeated on the 23rd of 
November, was indeed with the remnaut of an army at 
Guadalaxara about the Ist of December, but the sixth corps 
was close in pursuit. 

Moore must then have done one of three things. Advanced 
to the succour of Castanos, joiued St. Juuu nt Uie Somosierm, 
or retreated across the Tagus. In the first cose, the emperor 
would, ns he did, force the Somosierra, and uniting with tlte 
fourth co]-jis, have placed sixty thousand men upon the Englisli 
rear. In the second case, the sixth and fouiih corps, turning 
the allies' fiank on each side, would have effected a junction 
behind the Somosierm, and cut them off from Madrid and 
from Portugal, while Napoleon with forty thousand men 
assailed them in front. Tlic third ease was to adojit the 
southern jwovinccs for a new base of operations, and might 
have been useful if the Spaniards would have rallied round hfr] 
with enthusiasm and courage ; hut would they have done no 
when the emperor was advancing witli liui enormous fcTcc! 
Aftcr-cxpcriencc proves they would not. Soult in 1810, with 
sn army very inferior to that under Napoleon reached the 
gates of Cadiz without a serious blow being struck to oppose 
him; and at this time the people of the south were reckless 
of the opportuuity procured for them by Moore’s march on 
Salmgnn. 
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It lias however been said, tlut twenty-four thousand British 
troops actbg vigorously, could have checked the empci'oi’ oud 
raised the courage of the Spaniards. To such an observation 
may be opposed afact. lulfilS,Napoleon crossedthe Sambre 
with one hundred and fifteen thousand men, and the two hun¬ 
dred and ten thousand regular troops in his front, among which 
were more than thirty thousand English, could with difficulty 
stop his progress after four days’ fighting, in three of which he 
was successful. If sir John Moore was, at a subsequent period, 
willing to make a movement on the capita], it was because he 
was misinformed ot the French strength, and the Spaniards 
were falsely represented as numerous and confident; he was 
also unacquainted with the defeat at Tudela. His object was, 
by assisting Casta&os, to arouse the spirit of the patriots, aud 
nothing more strongly evinces his hardihood aud prompt 
judgment. For in his letter to Mr. Frcre he distinctly stated 
the danger to he incurred, aud carefully separating the military 
from tlie political rcasous, only proposed to venture the army, 
if the envoy was satisfied the Spanish government and people 
would answer the appeal, and the British cabinet he williug to 
incur the risk for such an object. He did not act upon his 
own proposal, because he had meanwhile discovered that Cas- 
tafios’ army was uot simply defeated but destroyed;—because 
the Somosierra had been forced by a charge of cavalry;—be¬ 
cause the passes of the Guadarama, lying on this line of march 
to Madrid, were seized by the enemy before his own array 
could be ooncentrated. 

Why then did he not retreat into Portugal? Because 
Nupolcou having inarched agiunst Madrid, tlio British anny 
was enabled to concentrate-because Madrid had shut licr 
gates;—because Mr. Frere and the Spanish uithorities wilfully 
deetdved him with false information;—because the solemn de- 
olanriun of the junta of Toledo, that they would huiy them¬ 
selves under the ruins of that town rather th%p surrender, 
joined to tlm fact that Zaragoza was fighting heroically, seemed 
to guarantee the constancy and vigour of that patriotio spirit 
which was apparently oncemore excited;—because the question 
was again b^me poKtical, and it was necessary to satisfy 
England, that nothing was iefi undone to aid a cause she had 
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60 much a( heart;—‘because the peculiar positioo of the Prench 
army at tlie moment, aSbnlcd the meaiis of creating a po'^ver 
ful diversion iu favour of the southern provinces. These an 
the unanswerable reasons for the advance towards Sahaguu. 
The details of execution may be liable to some trilling objec* 
tions; perhaps it would have been better to have carried Uie 
army on the 21st at once to Carrion, neglecting Saliagun and 
Saldanha; but in its stratt^c and political character it was 
well conceived and well timed, hardy and successful. 

All the irritating interference Moore was called upon to 
repel, the treachery, and the folly equal in its effects to treachery, 
he was compelled to guard against, have been sufficiently dwelt 
upon ; yet before discussing the retreat from Astorga, it may 
be of some military interest to show that the line of I’urtugat, 
although the natural one for the British army to retire upon, 
was not at this period necessarily either safe or useful: greater 
evils than those incurred by a retreat through OaHicia would 
probably have attended a retr(^rade marcli upon Lisbon. 

The rugged frontier of Portugal, lying between the Douro and 
the Tagus, is vulnerable in many points to an invading army 
of superior force. It may be penetrated between the Douro 
and Finhel, and between Finhel and Guards; between Guarda 
and Sabugal by roads leading into the valleys of tbo Zczere 
and the Mondego. Betwetn the Sierra dc Estrella imd the 
Sicmi de Gate, there is the road from Alfayutes to Subugol 
and Penamacor, and that by Gnarda. From Coria it may be 
pierced between the Sierra de Gate and the Tagus by Idanlns 
Velha, Gastello Branco, and Sohreira Formosa; and from the 
Tagus to the Guadiaao, a distance of twenty leagues, the 
Alomtejo presents an open country without any strong fortress 
save La-Lippe, which may be di^egarded and passed withoid; 
danger. Mooto eommenoed his forward movement - &om 
Salamanca the I2th of December, and the fourth corps .being 
then at Tala^era de la Reyna, was much nearer to Lisboa them 
the British army; .the emperor was preparing toisllow with 
the aixth ooriM, the guards, and the reserve, . oouldt as the 
didte iBer^ok did, penetrate by both of the Tagus; 
and whatiwas to prevent him from reaching Lisbon before the 
Brith^ force if .Uie latter bad retre^cd from Salainan^l Ho 
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m&rclied on o, shorter line and a better road, and lie could 
supply his troops by requisitions j but Moore with a scanty 
tfliliiary chest must have purchased his supplies from a sus* 
picious peasantry rendered more distrustful by the retreat. 

In Lisbon there were indeed six thousand British infantry 
and two hundred and sixty cavalry under sir John Craddock; 
but the Fortugfoese provisional government bad only organized 
a few.ill-composed battalions, and were so inactive that it was 
the Ilth of December before even a proclamation calling on 
the people to arm was issued. In the arsenal there were 
scarcely muskets and equipments for eight thousand men, 
and the new levies were only required to assemble when the 
country should be notually invaded. Sir Bohert Wilson had 
organized two thousand of the Lusitanian legion, and murchcil 
in the middle of December from Oporto toward Almdda, uud 
this was all that could he opposed to an army more numerous, 
more favourably situated for invasion, and incomparably better 
commanded than that with which Masseiia invaded the country 
in 1810. Thus it may be affirmed, that if- a retreat upon 
Lisbon was advisable before Napoleon took Madrid, it was 
not a safe operation after that event, end Moore neither lightly 
nor injudiciously adopted the line of Qallicia. 

Tliose who deny the necessity of falling hack even behind 
the Esla, are scarcely worth notice; a ^ple reference to tlie 
numbers under the emperor, and the direction of Ids marcli, 
is sufficient-to expose their futility; but tbe necessity of the 
continued, and as it has been unjostly called, the preeipitnto 
retreat to Coruna may not be quite so obvious. The advance 
to Sahagun was intended to create a diversion which should 
give the Spaniards an opportunity to gather head in the 
south. It succeeded in drawing away the enemy, yet the 
^laniards did not make any head, the oentral junta displayed 
ho e&es'gy or wisdom, and a few slight demonstrations by 
Palacios on &e nde of ^e ^erra Morena, and Jn&ntado on 
the side Cuenca, scarcely disturbed the first corps which 
remained in .La Manclia. Ten thousand men were soffioient 
to midotab U8^;ia perfect teanquHlity, and a part tiis 
fourth eorps eren; marched from Talaven by Flaceatin ou 
Eabuh^kea. Mr. ^U^uart, and the spUa, itdbnoed Mo(»e of 
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all these disliearteaiDg drcumstances, but the iutelH^uco 
arrived slowly and at intervals; and be^ always hoping the 
Spaniards would dually make an edurt, announced his inten¬ 
tion to hold tlte OalUcias. Mr. Stuart’s continued corre¬ 
spondence deprived him of that hope, and the presence of the 
emperor, tlie great amount of bis force, and the vehemence 
with which he pressed forward, confirmed the unlia[>py truth 
that nothing could bo expected from the soutli. He could 
not with tweuty-three thousand men maintain himself against 
the whole Frencli army, and until he reached Astorga his 
flanks were always exposed. From thence he retreated iu 
comparative security; hut the strength of the country between 
that town and Coruns misled persons of slml](»w judgment, 
wlio have since inconsiderately advanced inony vague accusa¬ 
tions; such ns that passes where a hundred men could stop an 
army were lightly abandoned, that the retreat was a flight, 
and the general's judgment clouded by the danger of his 
situation. There might be some foundation for such observa¬ 
tions if military commanders were like prize-fighters, bound 
to strike always at the front; but as long as armies are 
dependent for their subsistence aod ammunition upon lines of 
communication, the safely of tbeir flanks and rear must be 
considered as of consequence. Moore knew he could repel 
any attack in some of the positions on the road to Corufia; 
yet, unless for a [Tennanent defence, such battles would have 
been worse than useless, and that was impossible, for there 
were none but temporary magazines nearer than Oonifia, and 
he had no means of transport or money. A severe winter 
had just set in, the people were disinclined to aid, and os the 
province was poor few resources could be drawn from the 
vicinity. 

Nor was there a mngle position that could be tnmntained 
for more than a few days against a superior foroeu That of 
Bodrigatos could be turned by the old road leading to Villa 
Franca; Villa Fnnca itself by the valley of this Syl; and 
from thence the whole line to Corufia might bd turned by 
the road of Orense, which also led diipoUy to Vigo; and 
iU^he reaebed Nogales, Moore’s intradon was to ittire to 
Vi^ Xh« French could have marched through the richest 
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part of Qallicta to St. Jago a>ul Coruiia ou the left, or from 
the Asturias, by the way of Mou<luue<lo, uu the right. If it 
be asked, why they did not do bo? the answer is prompt, the 
cinj^eror having quitted the army, the jealousies aud inisun* 
der stand in uBOal between generals of equal rank impeded 
the operations. A coolness subsisted between Ncy and Soult, 
and without entering into the grounds of their diflerence, it 
is clear the judgment of the latter was the soundesl. The 
former committed a great eiTor by romeiiiing at Villa Franca 
instead of pushing hia cori», or a part of it, as recommended 
by Soult, along the valley of Orenae to St. Jago do. Coni- 
postella; the Britiah army would have been lost if the sixth 
corps had reacluKl Corufia l)cfore it; and what would liave 
been the chuneds in the Imttle if three additional French 
divisions liad been engaged? Granting thei'eforc that the 
troops could have been nourisbed dunug the winter, Villa 
Franca, Nogjilcs, t^oustaiitino and Lngo, wore not pcniumently 
defensible by an army whose base was ut Ciorufui, and hence 
Moore resolved to embark and renew the war in the soutii: 
Haunibal could liavc done no more. 

It lias been asked, why he did iy)t throw himself into 
Forroi? The general answer is that it would liave involveil a 
siege. Ho could not befon^ an enemy abandon the great 
naval arsenal of and to have cooped the army of 

England up in a oonicr would have rcducc<l her moral and 
politioal position as low as the French eiQ|)cror pr the Spuuish 
juntas could have deal red. The circumstances of the moment 
were however a<lverse to it, Sir John Moore luul, some 
years before, been sent by Mr. Pitt to examine Ferroi aud its 
vicinity with a view to un attack, and his iiupreesioa was that 
Bhips working <lown the Fermi river wouhl be exposed to an 
enemy’s fire; this uiul tho re[>orts of the engineers despatched 
to ascartain the fncilkics for embarking at Vigo, Coruna^ and 
Ferro), atu) to examine HetoriTos and tho positions on the 
river there,, which lie thought might be adrantageouuly occu* 
pied, induced him to adopt tlie eiiortest and most secure line 
of march which was ou Conula. The needless march of 
FroBcFs division to St: Jago and l)ack—ilm Mow progress in 
getting bflf the Lugo position occasioned by the boisterous 
YOL, u A a 
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vcatiier—the ill-maiiagcd liuU of Buiid’i) dirbios, 

n-ldiili oonuiieucod the disgraceful sceuc of straggling, btH;auso 
the men were suffered to spread to the right and left of the 
roail and taice shelter in barns and isolated houses, reudered 
it difficult to check the enemj effectively at Betwizoa and 
make that stand Moore hod designed. Wherefore knowing 
lie had gained two marches on the French, and expecting to 
see his ships in the harbour of Conifia, he muxihed at once to 
tliat place. It is such varying influences, always affecting 
military operations, that make the greatest generals worship 
fortune. She was not favourable to Muorc, but his retreat 
Avas ffnnly and ably conducted despite of her frowns. 'Houour- 
ablc retreats,’ says lord Bacon, 'are no ways inferior to brave 
charges, os having less of fortune, more of discipline, aud as 
mudi of valour.' That is an honourable retreat in which the 
retiring general loses no trophies in tight, sustains every 
charge without being broken, aud Anally, after a severe action, 
rC'-embarks bis army in the face of a superior enemy without 
bclug seriously molested. It would be honoaroble to effect 
this before a foe only formidable from numbers; it is infinitely 
more creditable, when the commander, while stru^mg with 
bad weather and worse^fortone, has to oppose veterans with 
inexperienced troops, an^ contends against an antagonist of 
eminent ability who scucely lets a single sdvanti^e escape 
him during a long and vigorous pursuit: all this Moore did, 
and finished tus work by a death as firm and gltwious as any 
that antiquity can boast of. 

But to lord Bacon’s test, iu what shall the 'retreat to 
Comiia be found deficient! something in diso^iine perhaps, 
but tliat faalt does not attach to the general. Those com¬ 
manders who have been celebrated for making fine retreats 
were in most instances well aoqnmsled with thdr amies. 
Hannibal, spe^ng trf the elder Sespio^ derided hiss, ^thou^ 
a brave and skilful mmi, for that bong unknown to his own' 
Boldiera, he ihoold presume to op^>OBe himself to a general 
who could call to ea<ffi man under bis oomnuMui by namej 
-time ino&lcating, that troops must be trained in the peculiar 
method of a oonmander, if the latter is to achieve anything 
gvesd. Moore had a young anny suddenly plaoed oiider his 
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gfuldaaoe, oad it wu scaively uuited when the superior 
uumliers of the euemy forced it to a retrograde inoTcmeat 
under ver/luu^smg circumstances j Uo bad not lime there* 
fore to establish a system of discipline, and it is m the leading 
erents not the minor details that the just criterion of his 
merits is to be sought for. 

Was the retreat uncalled fort. Was it unneoesaarily precU 
pitatet Wss any opportunity of crippling the enemy lost! 
Was any weakness to be discovered in the personal character 
of the general! These are the questions that sensible men 
will ask. The first has been already examined; tbe second is 
a matter of simple calculation. The rear-guard quitted Astorga 
on the 1st of Jauuaiy; on tbe 3rd it repulsed the.enemy in a 
sliarp skirmish at Calcabclos; tbe 6th it rejoined the main body 
at Lugo, having three times checked the pursuers during the 
march; it was unbroken, bad lost no gun, Buffered no misfor* 
tune. The wliole army offered battle at Lugo for two succes' 
sive days, it was not accepted, and the retreat recommencing, 
the troops reached Betanzos on the morning of tbe lOtb, 
Corufia on the 11th; thus in eleven days, three of which were 
days of rest, a small army passed over a hundred and fifty 
miles of good road. Napoleon, with 'fifty thousand men, left 
Madrid tbe 22Dd of December, tbe 28tb he was at Yillapondo, 
having performed a march on bad roads of a hundred and 
sixty-four miles in seven days. The retreat to Coruna was 
consequently not precipitate, unless it can be shown that 
it was unnecessary to retreat at all beyond Villa Franca; 
neither can It be asserted that any oppoitonity of crippliiig 
the enemy was lost. The cavalry twice defeated the pursuing 
French between Sahagun and the £sla; two days the army 
remained behind that river, and on its banks ag^ defeated 
the Frendi 'cav^ry and took a general. On tbe banks of the 
little river Calcavellos the British again halted and slew 
another geiMral..with qxany men. At Nogales they checked 
the pursuers, aad repulsed them at Constantino with great loss. 
At Lugo they halted, and offered battle for two daj^ and in 
one of them ifepalsed an attack with great slaughter. At 
Betanzos they cheeked them agmn, and at ComBa defeated 

summary shows how firmlv and vigoctmsly this 
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ublc retreat was effected But to tight a battle was the game 
of the French marshal, and he may be censured for delaying 
to attack at Lugu. Victorious or beaten it would have increased 
the embarrassments of his adversary, who must have continued 
his retreat encumbered with the wounded, or the latter must 
Imve been abandoned without succour in the midst of winter. 

At Coniiia the absence of the fleet necessarily brought on a 
battle. That it was honourable to the British troops is clear, 
they embarked without loss after the-action. That it was 
absolutely necessary to embark nutwithstaudlng the success, is 
a certain proof how little advantage could, have been derived 
from any battle fought farther inland, and of Moore's prudence 
in declining an action the moment he had rallied Lis army at 
Lugo, and re8tore<l that discipline which the previous move* 
ments had shaken. But notwithstanding the clamour with 
which this campaign has been osfuuled, as if no army liad ever 
yet suffered such misfortunes, the nominal loss was small, the 
real loss smaller, sinking to nothing when compared with tho 

advant^es gained. An army which, after marching 
in advance or retreat above five hundred miles before 
an enemy of superior force, has only lost, iuclud* 
fng those killed in battle, four thousand men or a sixth part of 
its numbers, cannot be said to Lave suffered severely; nor 
would the loss have been So great but fur the interventlua of 
the occidental occurrences mentioned in the narrative. Night 
marches are seldom happy, tliat from Lugo to Betanzos cost 
the army in stragglers more than double tho number of men 
lost in all the preceding operations. Nevertheless, the reserve 
in that os in all the other moverneuts suffered little; and the 
light brigades detached 1^ the Vigo road, which were not pur* 
sued, made no f<ji*ced marches, slept under cover, and were 
well supplied, lefr in proportion to their strength as many 
men behind as any other part of tiie army. Thus accomuiates 
proof upon proof that inexperience was the primary and prin¬ 
cipal cause of the disorders which attended the retreat. Those 
disorders were sufficienriy great, yet many cireunutsDces con¬ 
tributed to produce an appearance of suflfering and 4&organI- 
eatlon which was not ml. . 

' 'Sir John Moore’s intention was to hare proceeded to 
Tigo, in order to restore order before he sailed for England. 


A|)pendix» 
ho. sa. 
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instead of which the fleet steered home directly from Conins, 
and a terrible storm scattered it; many ships were wrecked, 
nud the remainder driving up the Ciiannel were glad to put 
into any port. Tlie soldiers thus thrown on shore were spread 
from the Land s End to Dover. Their haggard appearance, 
ragged clothing, and dirty accontrements, things common 
enough in Avar, struck a people only used to the daintiness of 
parade with surprise. Tlie usual exaggerations of men just 
escaped from perils and distresses, were increased by the uncer- 
taiuty in wliich all were as to the fate of their comrades. A 
deadly fcvcr, the result of anxiety and of the sudden'change 
iruin fatigue to the confinement of a ship, fliled the hospitals 
at every port witli effleers and soldiers, and thus the miscrnhle 
state of sir Jolin Moore’s army l>ccame the topic of every letter, 
and the theme for every country newspaper along the coast. 
The nation, at that time unused to great operations, forgot 
that war is not a hnnnlcss game; and judging of the loss 
positively, instead of comparatively, aviis disposed to believe 
the oiluiiinies of interested men, eager to cast a shade over 
otic of the brightest characters that ever adorned the country. 
Tho.se calumnies triumphed for a moment, but kfoorc’s last 
iipj>cal to bis country for justice will be successful. Poste¬ 
rity, revering and cherishing his name, Avill visit such of 
his odious calumniators as arc not too contem]>tlb1c to be 
remembered, with a Just and severe retribution; for thus it is 
that time freshens the beauty of virtue and withers the efforts 
of baseness. And if authority be sought for in a case where 
reason speaks so plainly, future historians will not fail to 
remark, that tlie inau whose talents exacted the praises of 
Soult, of Wellington, and of Napoleon, could be no ordinary 
soldier. 

‘Sir John Moore,’ says the first, ‘took every advantage 
that the country afforded to oppose an active 
and vigorous resistance, and he finished by dying 
in a tioinbat that must do credit to hia memory.' 

Napoleon more than once affirmed, that if ho committed 
a few trifling errors, they were to be attributed Vivian'* 
to his peculiar situation; for hia talents and firm- 

Vpice fttun 


ness alone had saved the English army from 
desiruetiou. 
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‘ III sir Jolm Moore’s cainjiaif^ii,’ saitl the duke of Weeing- 
ton, ‘ 1 can see but one error; wheu he advanced to Salrngun 
he fdiould have considered it aa a movement of retreat, and 
sent officers to the rear to mark and prepare the halting- 
places for every brigade. But this opinion I have formed 
after long experience of war, and especially of the i»ecullnritic8 
of a Spanish war, which must have been seen to be understood j 
hually, it is an opinion fonned after tbc cveut. 
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BOOK THE FIFTH/ 

CHAPTEli I. 


In Eti^laiicl, hIf John Moore’u canipHign was not justly con* 
sidiTod. The public, trained to party politics, and without 
real ])owor to rebuke the folly of the goTemment, regarded 
disasters and triumphs with factious rather than national 
feelings; it was alike easy to draw attention from weighty 
matters and to fix it upon things of little moment. To drag 
the duko of Yorks private, frailties before the world was 
thouglit essential for the welfare of the nation, while the 
ministerial incapacity which cause<l England and S])iun to 
ino\iru was left nnprobed. An insular people, protected from 
the worst evils of war, may be thus deluded; but ff a disas¬ 
trous campaign brought a devastating enemy into the heart 
of the country, the honour of a fallen general and the military 
policy of the cabinet, would not be considered mere subjects 
for a vile sophist’s scoffs and misrepresentations. 

Parliamentary orators expatiated indeed with great warmth 
upon the campaign, but their speeches were only specimens of 
astute eloquence without accurate knowledge of facts. Tho 
opposition speakers, eager to aiminate the government, ex- 
aggemted the disasters. Comprehending neither the niotivc.s, 
nor the movements of sir John Moore, they urged untenable 
charges against the ministers, who, disunited by personal 
feeling, did not adopt the same ground of defence. Lord 
Castlcrcagh and lonl Liverpool, silcut on the cabinet errors 
which at tho outset gave the general ^nly a ehoice of diffi¬ 
culties, asserted, truly, tlwt the pontical advantages of tho 
advance on Sabagun more than compousated the military 
kd»C8 in'the subsequent rcfreal, and they matte honourable 
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iTU’Dlicm of tlic fonuiiinulor. Mr. Ciumiug, unHcnijJiOou-sly 
resolute to screen Mr. Frcro, assented to tlie erroneous state¬ 
ments of the opposition, and with malignant dexterity con- 
Tcrted them into charges against the fallen hero. Sir John 
liloore was, he said, wholly answerable for the campaign; 
glorious or distressing, adn\ircd or deplored, it waa his own: 
lie Iiad kept the government in ignorance of his proceedings. 
Being closely presseil on this point by Mr. C. Hutchinson and 
Mr. Whitbread, lie deliberately repeated the assertion, yet not 
long afterwards, Moore’s letters to the ministers, written 
almost .daily, and furnishing exact and copious information 
were laid before the house! 

While the vital national inlerestH were thus treated, the 
jmblic ardour Homewhat abated; but the war, rightful in 
itself, remained popular, and a treaty was concluded with the 
supreme junta, the contracting powers being bound to make 
common cause against France. But the ministers, while 
professing unliounded enthusiasm, rciiily considered tlio 
Peninsula struggle os a sccojidary object, The warlike prepa¬ 
rations of Austria, and tlie reputation of the archduke 
(Charles, wliosc talents were foolishly said to exceed Nnj>o- 
Icon’s, had aAvakened the dommnt spirit of coalitions, and it 
was niiirc agreeable to the English cabinet to have the French 
defeated by a monarch in Germany, than by a plebeian 
insiuTcction in Spain. Some oliscnrc intrigues of tlie princess 
of 'I'oiir and Taxis, and the secret societies on tlic continent, 
emanating os tiicy did from jiatrician sources, excited the 
Kympntliy of the ministers, engaged tlicir attention, am} 
nourished those distempered feelings which, made them see 
only weakness and disaffection in France, when throughout 
that mighty empire few desired, and none dai-cd to oppose 
the emjiefor’s wishes; when even secret discontent was con¬ 
fined to some roj alist chiefs and splenetic republicass, whose 
influence ivas never felt until Napoleon had suffered the direst 
reverses. 

Unable to measure the grandeur of that monarch's genius, 
the minUiters attributed his success to chance, his victories to 
treasou,:#} corruptipn, to anything but that admirable skill 
nr;^ he Avielded the most powerful military force that 
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ever obeycil the orilurij of a single cliief. Tims self tlcluclcd 
Slid misjudging difficulties, they adopted idle projects and 
squandered their resources without effect. Wliilc negotiating 
for tlic occupation of Cadiz, they were planning an expedition 
against Italy; and while assertiug their resolution to defend 
Portugal, reserved their principal force for a sudden blow in 
Holland, their preparations bring however marked by a pomp 
imd publicity totally unsuiteil to w^. With what a mortal 
calamity that pageant closed shall be noticed hereafter; at 
present it is fitting to trace the progress of the operations in 
Spain coincident with the retreat of sir John Moore. 

WIicu Madrid 6urrenderc<I, Napolcou refusod to lot his 
}>rothor return there, unless the public bodies and heads of 
families would dotuund Lis restoration, and swear fealty, 
without mental reservation. licgtsters were opened, and 
twcnty*cight tliousand nix hundred heads of families inscribed 
their names, voluntarily making oath of their 
siuoero desire to receive Joseph. Deputations oTwrii.""** 
also, from the councils, from the junta of com¬ 
merce and money, tho hall of the Alcaldes, and tlie corporation, 
waited on the emperor ut Valladolid, where, joined witli the 
municipality of that town, the deputies from AstorgJi, Lecm, 
and other places, they proffered their oaths and desired Joseph 
might be king: thus entreated, ho was permitted again to 
assume the royal functions. 

Napoleon's victories aud policy hod now in the capital and 
other great towns, rendered the multitude as well as tlie 
notables submissive; and if his course hod not been inter¬ 
rupted by extraneous circumstances, the e.xample would have 
)»ccn generally followed, in preference to the more glorious, 
though inefiectual resistance, offered by those cities wliose 
fortitude aud calamities have forced from mankind a sorrowful 
admiration. The cause of Spain was at this time lost, if auy 
cause depending on war winch is but a succossion of violent 
clianges can be called so; tho government was bewildered, 
the peopiu dismayed, tlie armies dispcr.-icd, the cry of rosist- 
ance was hushed, aud the stem voice of Napoleon, answered 
by the tramp of three hundred thousand veterans, was heard 
thnmghmtt the land: but when the hostility of Austria arrested 
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the conqueror’s career, Spauish oiiei^ revived at the abrupt 
cessation of hia terrific warfare. 

Joseph, escorted by-his six thousaud French guards, entered 
Madrid the 23rd of January. He was however without revenues, 
and would have been without the semblance of power, if he had 
not been nominated the emperor’s lieutenant, which gave him 
the command of the F^ch army. This offended the marahals, 

who woul^ave thwarted him, even if he bad ke]»t 
within the limits prescribed bj bis brother; but 
^ndenc*, whcnhe issued orders fchroughhisSpanishministers, 

they were repelled as coming from men despised for 
their want of military knowledge, and suspected, as favouring 
interest* opposed to those of the army. Napoleon’s iron grasp 
compressing the ambitious jealousy of themarabals being thus 
relaxed, the passions which bad ruined the Spaniards began to 
affect their enemies, producing indeed less fatal effects because 
more circumscribed, yet sufficiently pernicious to stop the 
coiirse of conquest. The French army heretofore terrible, alike 
from massive and flexible strength, became a collection of inde¬ 
pendent bands, each formid^le, but slow to combine for great 
objects; and, by irregularities and insubordination,. showing 
that the troops knew the difference between a warrior chief 
and a voluptuous monarch. These evils however appeared 
later, and the distribntion^of the army when Napoleon quitted 
Spain still bore the impress of his genius. 

The first corps was quartered in La Mancha, having its 
second division, under general Lapisse, detached to Salamanca, 
wliere it was joined by Mau])ctit’e brigade of cavalry. Tlie 
second corps was to invade Portugal, but Its fifth division 
under general Bonnet, was detached to the Montana de San¬ 
tander. The third and fifth corps besieged Zaragosa. The 
fourth oorps remained in the valley of the Tagiis. Hie sixth 
corps was to hold QalUoia, its third division, undm* general 
Dessolles, remaining in Madrid. The seventh eoi^ warred in 
Catalonia. The reserve of heavy oavalry being iirokcn up, 
Latonr Maubourg’s divi^n jobed the first oorps, Ixirgo and 
La Hoassayo were attached to the second corjis, Lwallo went 
to the fourth corps, nod two brigades reinforml the sixth corps. 
Milhntufs dlrision remaioed at Mndri<l, Kcllernmn’s guarded 
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the lines of communication between Tudela, Burgos, and 
Palencia. The imperial guards halted at Yitoria to protect 
the great communication with France until Zaragoza should 
fall, and were yet ready for the Austrian war, because through 
France they could more by post. 

This arrangement, Madrid being still the pivot of opera¬ 
tions, enabled the French, by a concentric movement on that 
capital, to crush any insurrection wilhin the circle of their 
])osition, and the great masses, being on the principal roads 
diverging from Madrid to the extremities of the PeDinsulu, 
intercepted the communications between the provinces];, wliilc 
the second corps, thrust beyond the circumference and designed 
to sweep round from point to point, would find a supporting 
corps, and new line of retreat on every great roael leading 
from Madrid to the unsubdued parts of the Peninsula. The 
communication with France, secured by the fortresses of 
Burgos, Pampeluna, and St. Sebastian, and by divisions posted 
at Santander, Bilbao, Burgos, and Vitoria, was also supported 
by a reserve at Bayonne. The northern provinces were j)ar- 
celled as military governments, wliose commanders corre¬ 
sponded with each other and repressed petty insurrections by 
moveable columns. The third and fifth corps, based on Pam¬ 
peluna and besieging Zaragoza, aided also to cover the coni- 
municAtions with France, and were exposed to no flauk attack, 
except from Cuenca, where Infautado’s troops were gathered 
but were tbemselTcs watched by Yietpr’s corps. 

All the lines of correspondence with France, and those 
between the different corps, were secured by fortified posts, 
having greater or lesser garrisons according to their impor¬ 
tance. Between Bayonne and Burgos there were eleven mili¬ 
tary stations; between Buikos and Madrid, by the rood of 
Anmda and Somosierra, right; eleven protected the more 
circuitous rotdfe to the capital by Valladolid, Segovia, and the 
Ouadarama. Between Valladolid and Zaragoza there were 
fifteen forts; between Valladolid and Santander eight; between 
Valladolid and Villa Franca del Blmo luue, ipcluding Bene- 
vente and Astorga, wd two connected Benevente with Leon. 
The army, exclusive M Josef's French guards, AppeodiT, 
was thred hitudrcd and twenty-four thousand.. 
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stroll", tliirty-ninc tliousaml being cavalry. Fii’ty-cigbt tliou- 
siinil were iti hospital, and the dep6ts, governments, gairisona, 
jiosts of correspondence^ prisoners, and battalions of march, 
conijjosed of stragglers, absorbed twenty-five thousand. Of 
the ix'inaining two hundred and forty thousand, fifty thousand 
guarded the communication with France m positions strength¬ 
ened by three fortresses and sixty-four fortified posts, showing' 
how carefully Napoleot^ who has been called areekless general, 
made war. 


Ol'KIlATIOtrS IN ESTREUAllUHA AND LA UANCIIA. 


CrulluWs defeat on the Tagus has beer, incidcutully noticed. 
The duke of Dantzic seeing him occupy u river Hue of forty 
miles with six thousand men, made a feint of crossing at 
Arxohispo on the 24th December, but suddenly desc-eudetl to 
Ahnaraz and forced a 2 >uss} 4 rc, killing many and taking four 
guns; so complete was the overthrow that for along time 

aftcrwnrds Estremadura had nut o man in arms. 
xrTr' ''' French cavalry were still in pursuit wlicu 

hluore’s ndvaiice tu iSnhngun became known, and 
the (hike of Diuitxic wlio Imd left eight Imndred nie.n at 
Srgo>in, ri’ci;i).<scd the Tagus and took jiost betweeu Talavmi 
and riiiceutiii. Ho was^oon afterwards rcavllcd to France 
and 8cbastiiini succeeded him. Mcanwliilc marshal Victor 

4 

entered Toledo and pushixl outposts towards Cuenca and the 
Kierra Morena. 


During tlicse events, the central junta reached Seville, and 
being urged by Mr. Stuart and Ur. Frere to make some eftbrt, 
nnlci'cd Palafox- .'ind Infantado to advance, the one towards 
Tudclu, the other towards SfadricL The marquis of Palacios 
who had been recalled from Catalonia, and was at the head of 
five or six thousand levies in the Morcua, was ^Jso ordered to 
move into La Mancha. Golluzzo, CastoSos, Cuesta, and other 
officers were now prisoners of state, and were dragged from 
place to place by their -infamous government. C'uesta was 
however popular in Estremadura, and the central junta, though 
fearing npil detesting him, were forced to give him the 
ouiuinaoil of Oallozzo’s fugitives, who had rallied behind the 
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Guadiano, and being joined by fresh levies were tukliig the 
form rather than the consistence of an amiy. This appoint¬ 
ment degraded the govornraent by exposing its fears and weak¬ 
ness, and it was pernidous because Cuesta was physically and 
mentally incapable. Stricken in years, obstinate, jealous, liccd- 
less of time, circumstances, and fitness; to punish barbarously 
and rush headlong to battle constituted with him all the func¬ 
tions of a general. 

Florida Blanca, cighty-one years of age, now died at Seville, 
and the marquis of Astorga succeeded him as president, 
yot the cliaracter of the junta did not amend. Some fleeting 
indications of vigour bad been produced by the iimniucncc of 
the dajiger during the flight from Aranjuez; but a large 
remittance of silver from South America arriving at Cadi?:, 
absorbed the attention of the members, and tlie public weal 
was blotted from thoir remembrance: even Mr. Frere, ashamed 
of their conduct, appeared to acquiesce in the justness of sir 
John Moore’s estimate of the value of Sj-xuiisli cu-n|icration. 

It had been decreed that five hundred thousand uien sliould 
be enrolled. Scarcely one-tbird ha<l joined their colours, but 
large bodies were a.sscmbling at different points, because tbe 
peasantry, especially in tlio fiouth, although dismayed were 
obedient, and the local juntas ot a distance from the warfare 
vigorously forwarded recruits, hoping to keep the enemy from 
their provinces, or to have the excuse of being without fighting 
men to plead for submission. The fugitives also, readily 
collected again, portly from patriotism, partly because tlio 
French were in possession of their notive provinces, partly 
that they attributed their defeats to treachery, and being 
deceived by tbe gross falsehoods and boasting of the govern¬ 
ment, with ready vanity bebeved the enemy hod suffered enor¬ 
mous losses- In fine, men were to be bod in abundance, 
yet beyond assembling them and appointing some incapable 
person to command notliiug was done for defence. Tbe 
officers were not deceived, but had no confidence either iu 
their own troops or in the government, nor wore they re¬ 
spected by their men; the la^r starved, misused, Ul-handeil, 
possessed neither tbe compact strength of discipline nor the 
daring of eathusiaam. Under such a ^stem the peasantry 
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could uot become energetic soldioni, nor were they active sup> 
porters v( the cause; yet with a wonderful coustauoy they 
cndui-cd fatigue, sickness, nakeducHS, uid famine, displaying 
always a distinct and powerhd national character. This con¬ 
stancy, rendered nugatory by the vices and follies of the juntas 
and leading men, hallowed the people’s efforts, and the flagitious 
violence of the invasion almost justified their ferocity. 

Pulados now advanced with five thousand men to Vilharta 
in La Mancha; Infantado, anticipating the instructions of the 
junto, was already in motion from Cuenca; and his army, 
reinforced by the divisions of Cartoajal and LilH and by fresh 
le'vies, was about twenty thousand men, of which two thousand 
were cavalry. To check the French horsemen, be bod, a few 
days after Kapolcon left Madrid, detached Senra and Venegas 
with eight thousand infantry and all the horse, to scour the 
country round Taroncon and Aranjuez. The former entered 
Horcajoda; the latter endeavoured to cut off a detachment 
but was himself surprised and beaten by a very inferior force. 
Victor was alarmed; he withdrew his advanced posts, concen¬ 
trated Kudin’s and Vitlatte’s divisions of infantry and Latour 
Mftubourg’s cavalry at Villa de Aloma, in the vicinity of 
Toledo, and left Venegas in possession of Tarancon. With 
the Spanish gCnerais mutual recriminations followed their 
defeat; Infantado possess^ neither authority nor talents to 
rejjress their disputes, and in this state of affairs, having 
received the orders of the junta, he projected a movement on 
Toledo, intending to seize that place and Aranjue^ to break 
down the bridges, and maintain the line of the Tagus. Tlie 
10th he quitted Cuen 9 a with ten thousand men, intending 
to join Venegas, who with the rest of the army was at 
Taroncon; but the 13th he met a crowd of fugitives near 
Oarascosa, and heard with equ^ suiprise and eonstemarion, 
thdt Venegas was beaten and the pursuers dose at band. 

BODT Ol* 0028. 

• i.: 

Victor, bad moved on the 10th from Toledo to Ocaua, 
whereupon Ve^ss t6d( p<»t at Hdee. On the the 
French ^ftdviwiiie.d m two columns; one under Kaffia lost its 
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way and arrived at AJcaaar; tUe otlici- led by Victor liiinself 
uacx^ectcdly encountered the Spanjawls early on the 13th 
and without Uesitation fell on. The Spaniards fled towards 
Alcazar where they met liuffin and wei-e totally discomfited. 
Several thousands were taken; one hody retreating towards 
Ocona fell in with the French pare of artillery and was 
scattered by a heavy discharge of grape j and of the whole 
force only a weak division under general Girou forced a 
passage by the road of Carascosa and rejoined Infantado, who 
efiected hia own retreat to Cnen 9 a because the French cavalry 
were too fatigued to pursue. From Cuenca be sent his guns 
towards Valencia by Tortola, hut marched with his troops 
first to Tobarra on the frontiers of Murcia, and finally to 
Santa Cruz de Hudela near the defiles of the Sierra Morena; 
he arrived there the beginning of February, after a circuitous 
retreat of more than two hundred miles in a bad season; bis 
guns had been captured at Tortola, and his troops were worn 
out with fatigue and misery. 

Victor after scouring the Cuenca district endeavoured to 
surprise Falados at Vilhorta, but he bad joined Infantado 
au(l the French returned to Toledo; the prisoners of Uclcs 
bad been sent to Madrid, and those unable to march were, 
following Rocca’s memoirs, cruelly shot by Victor because the 
Spaniards had banged some French prisoners. If so it wa.s a 
barbarous and shameful retaliation unworthy of a soldier; for 
what justice or propriety is shown in reveuging the death of 
one innocent person by the mnrdcr of another! 

When tlie French retired, Infantado and Falados proceeded 
to re-organize their forces, as the Carolina army; new levies 
from Grenada and other parts came up, and the duke of Albu¬ 
querque, leading the Spanish cavalry, endeavoured to surprise 
0 French regiment of dragoons at Mora, but it escaped with 
little l<»s, and Albuquerque fell back to Consnegra, where be 
was attacked next day and got off with difficulty. The junta 
now displaced Infimtado; his successor, Carto^al, was a good 
officer, and restored disdphne. He look post on the upper 
Ouadkna, and opened a eonununicatioQ mth Cuest% who had 
when Moore's stance drew off the fourth corps, ret^en Uie 
line of the Tagus with sixtoen thousand and three 
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tbousniid cav.ilry; IW the Si^niurds Buffered moet in ilight, 
and their lioi-senicn, cscaijing witli less hurt, were taore 6aaily 
rallied than the infuutr)'. The French had fortified an old 
tu\»‘er to liuld llie bridge of Arzoliispo, and Cuesta, extending 
his force along the nouutaius to the Puerto dc Alirabete, 
broke the liridge of Aliimraz, a magnificent Homan structure 
the centre arch of >vldeh was nearly one hundred and sixty 
high. This temiiiiutcd the Simnish exertions to lighten 
the i)r{9sure on the Bntish wniy; two French divisions of 
iiifuiitiy and os many brigades of cavalry had sufficed to bailie 
them, imd thus made it manifest that the south waa saved by 
sir John Moore's diversion in the north. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONTINUATION OF THE OPERATIONS IN ARAGON. 

F« 0 H tlio Iiuttlc of Tutlela uU O’Ncira aiitl gi’eat j'wii't of 
Castauoa’ arniy fled to Zaragoza. With them escaped many 
carriages and the military chests; for the roads were excellent 
and the pursuit slack. The city and neighbourhood were 
astounded, they had believed iu the boasting promises of the 
cliiefs, and never doubted that spccily destruction would over¬ 
whelm the French. When their hopes were thus blasted, 
when the troops came pouring back with ell the tumult of 
panic; when the }>opuIatioii of the country thfough which 
they had fled rushed into the city along with the multitude 
of scared soldiers and camp-followers, every hcai't sunk, and 
Zaragoza’s glory would liave ended with the first siege, if the 
French had followed up tlieir victory. 

Napoleon foreseeing this confusion and terror, had provided 
means, aud given directions for such an attack as 
would inevitably have overthrown this bulwark ^o*^"'***’ 
of the eastern provinces. But the sickness of 
Lasnes, the difficulty of communication, the false movements 
of Moucey and Ney; in fine, fortune, omnipotent in war, baffied 
the emperor's long-siglited calculations. The Spanish leaders 
had time to restore order, provide stores, complete the dcfcu- 
sivc works; and with ferocious exercise of power they insured 
implicit obedience: the danger of resisting the enemy appeared 
light when a susjilcious word or even gesture was instantly 
punished by death. 

^lunccy's corps having missed the propitious moment, and 
being reduced by losses and detachments to seventeen thou¬ 
sand of oil arms halted on tlie Xalon, while a 
battering train of sixty guns well furnished, which Mustw ruU. 
had been previously formed by Napoleon at Pam- 
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Itcluim, ciuharked on tlie canal- of Tudcla. Murticr was to 
have joined iu the tiicge, but ho also had been ori-csted by sir 
John Moore's advance towards the Carrion, so widely did that 
general's skilful and daring march affect the French oi>eriitioiia. 
When Napoleon’s coimter-movement comminccd, Mortier ro- 
suuied liis march, joined Moncey, and thdr united forces, thirty- 
five thousand of all arras, advanced against Zuragozn. But 
then fear hod passed, the defence was jirmngcd, and the 
obsUicles were no longer trifling as in the first siege; the plain, 
the river, tlio strong bouses, and the numerous cmivcnUi re* 
nminecl the same, but instructed by experience and insijircd by 
their lioroic resolution, neither the rules of art, nor the re¬ 
sources of genius were neglected by the defenders. 

Zaragoza presented four irregular fronts on the right bank 
of the Ebro. The first, reckoning from the right of the town, 
extended from the Ebro to a convent of bare-footed Camielites, 
bciug about three hundred }'ards wide. The second, twelve 
hundred yafds in exteut, reached from the Carmelite to a 
bridge over tlie Huerbn.' The third, likewise of twelve hun¬ 
dred yards, stretched from this bridge to au oil manufactory 
built beyond the walls. The fourth, on an opening of four 
hundred yards, reached from the oil manufactory to the Ebro. 

On the first front, an ancient wall, flanked by the guns on 
the Carmelite, was stren^hened by new batteries and ram¬ 
parts, and by the Castle of Aljaferia, commonly called the 
Castle of the Inquisition. This was u square fort beyond the 
ramparts, but connected by loopholed walls; it had a bastion 
and tower at each comer, and a stone ditch. The second front 
W8.S a double rampart, tke exterior one faced with sun-drlod 
bricks, and covered by a ditch with perpendicular sides fifteen 
feet deep aud twenty wide. It was flwked by the Carmelite 
convent, a circular battery in the centre, a Capucdiin convent 
called the Trinity, and some earth works at the bridge of the 
Huerba. The third front was.oovercd by the Huerba, which 
run close to the rampatt. 

Behind the river a double entrenchmemt extended two hun¬ 
dred yards from the bridge to the projecting convent of Santo 
Engnteia^ which was ^ry etrongly fortified. • From thence (he 
lipe was prdongod to the oil manufactMy by an ancient 
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Moorish wall, with lorniccd Luttovies t,weepiug the Bpuccbc' 
tween the rampaiis and the Huerba. These batteries and tho 
guns of Santa Engmcia also overloolcod the walls of a second 
bridge some way below the firat. 

Upon the right of tlie Huerba, bi’low the second Inidgo, 
stood the isolated convent of Sau Joseph, protected by a deep 
ditch M’ith covered way and palisade. Well placed as an out¬ 
work to in]])edo the approaches and facilitate sullies on tlinl 
side of tho river, it was ojaoi in rear to the fire from the scouud 
bridge, from the terraced batteries, and Sau Kngi'uciti. The 
fourth front, covered by the Huerba, whs a contiiiuiitioi^ of tliu 
old city wall, strengthened hy new batteries, cntrciichincnls. 
convents, and large hous<'s. 

Beyond tho walls, the Moutc Torrero, commanding all the 
plain of Zaragoza, was crowned with a large ill-constrnctcd 
fort, raised at the distance of eighteen hundred ynrds from 
the convent of San Josejih: it was covered by the royal lauial, 
the sluices being ilcfcndcd by field-works open to the fire of 
the fort itself. On the left of the Ebro, in a lo>v iniirsliy plivln, 
stood the suburb, protected by a chain of redoubt:} and fortified 
houses. Some guu-bout.'<, manned by sciimcu from tlie naval 
arsenal of Cnrtlmgena, completed the circuit of defence, but 

tho artillery of the place wus of too small a 

vi_ .L 1 • I • CaviiUiro. 

calibro: there were only sixty guus carrying moi'c 

than twelve-pound balle, and but eight large mortars: there 

>vwi however no want ot .small aims, and colonel Doyle hud 

furnished many English nuiskels. 

Most of those defences were constmeted iit the time; but 
the first siege luid taught the i>cople not to trust the ordinary 
resources of art, and with n singular genius aud resolution 
they had prepared an intcnial defence more efficacious. Tho 
houses of .Zaragoza were fireproof, and generally of two 
stories j but in ovory quarter massivo convents and churches 
rose like costlus above the low buildings; and the greatcu' 
streets, running into the broadway called tho Cosso, divided 
the city into districts unequal ui size yet all containing one or 
more largo structure. The citizens gave up tlielr goods, their 
houses, aud their bodies to the war, and mingling with the 
^easaats aud soldiers, formed one mighty garrison soit^d to 
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tlie vast fortri\‘iS tJicv /iu<J /(iJimMl. J’or doyrs wid wuidow’.f 
were buiU uj), huusc fronts loop'IioJed, internal cointnuiticK- 
tioDS opened, streets trenched and crossed by earthen ramparts 
mounted with cannon, and ever)' strong building was a separate 
fortification: tlicrc was no weak point, there could be none in 
a city which was all fortress, where the space covered by 
houses was the measure of the ramparts. 

Norwere the leaders unmindful of moral force. The people, 
cheered by continual references to the first siege, contemplated 
with confidence the vast works executed, and were reminded 
that the coming wet season would spread disease amongst the 
enemy and fru.stratc his efforts. Neither was superstition neg¬ 
lected. Processions im]> 08 cd upon the sight, false miracles 
bewildered the imagination, and terrible denunciations of the 
divine wrath shook the minds of men wltosc habits and situa¬ 
tion rendered them peculiarly susceptible: and the leaders 
were so prompt and terrible in jiunishuieut, that the greatest 
cowards showed the boldest beariug to escai>e suspicion. With 
a view to avoid any great explosions powder was made ns 
occasion required; Zaragoza cont^ed a royal depot and 
refinery for saltpetre; and there were powder-mills in the neigh¬ 
bourhood wliich furnished workmen familiar with the process. 
The trees beyond the wuHs were cut down, tbe bouses were carried 
piecemeal into tbe town, tbe public magazines contained six 
months’ provisions, tlie convents were well stocked, and tbe 
inhabitaiits had their own stores. ]>oylc also sent a convoy 
from the side of Catalonia; and there was abundance of 
money, because the military chest of Costanos’ army, filled 
the night before the battle of Tudcla, liad been carried to 
Doyk’» Cor To attcn<l tlie hospitals and co^ 

rexpondeBM. ammumtion to the combatants, some companies 

of women were enrolled under the ^unless of 
Burite, a lady of heroic mind-, who duqilaycd a noble character 
in both sieges. 

There were thirteen engineers, eight hundred sappers and 
orinerii composed of excavators formerly employed on the 
«anal, and about' two thousand cannoneers. Tbe regular 
troo|», fugitives fttun Tudela, reiuforced by two small divisioni 
Irom Stmgfue&sa and Ct^roia, amounted to thirty timusand, 
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Tnn^iin^ wltli the citizens and [wusaiits a mass of Kfly thousiiud 
combataiita, >¥lio, witli passions excited almost t<» frenzj', 
awaited an assault auiitUt those mijjhty entrenchments, where 
cverj' hoiise was a fort and every family a garnBon. To bosiegii 
. with only thirty-five thonsaiid men a city so prepared, was 
truly u hardy enterprise. 


8EOOMD S1EG£ OF ZARAGOZA, 


(furtier and ^loncey, having formed their hospitals niid 
magazines iit Alognn on the Xulon, advanced the 
20th Dewinihcr againat Zaragoza. The itdnntry 
of the thiitl corps moved on the right hunk of the cunal, 
iiuchet’s division of the fifth corp.s marched between the canal 
and the Ebro, Gazan's infmitry crossed the Ebro ut Tausto, 
and moved to the Gallego river. The two first columns 
arrived before the place that evening, and Suchet, driving back 
the Bpanish posts, lialtud one league from the Trinity ooin'ont; 
the fifth corps taking ground on both sides of the Ilnerba, 
seizetl tlie aqueduct conveying the eanal »iver that river, and 
proceeded to rai^e batteries against the Monte Torroro: (hizim 
reaithed the Gallego without int‘eting an enemy. 

At day break on the 2lst, (he Ereiich attacked Monte 
Torrero, defendwl by five thousand men under general St. 
Marc. The attention of the Spaniards was attracted by one 
column, while a second crossed the canal under the aqueduct, 
and |)enetrating between the city end the fort entered the latter 
by the rear. A third column stormed the works at the grnud 
sluice; and these sudden attacks, with the loss of 
the fort, caused the SpanianU to retreat Iiastily, 
which BO enraged the plebeian leaders that St. Mare was with 
difloculty saved by Palafox. 

Gazan assault^ the suburb siinultascously with the attack 
on the Torrero. He drove back tbe Aragonese, cut olF a 
body of Spauish Swiss too much advanced, and killed or 
took thrjee or four hundred j but he did not &11 on Bopht 
the suburb itself until tlte Monte Torrero attack 
tern^ated, and then without previous examination; hence the 
hesie^ged, reoovering from the first alaim, beat ^im off with q 
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loss of filin' Imiiilivd im u. Tliw ivaloml tlic slinkcu wiitiiloiR'e 
ol'tliuSiiiiiiiiii'ds !it n cviticiil inomcut,nn'l cxi-liungcil tliefcvimU 
iuijiulsc of xii'tury for llu; I'liilling procP;>8 of tlic engineer. 

Zaragoziv was compleUiy iim-Hlctl tliC 24tl». On tlic left 
of llic JCbvoj Gaziin lielil tlic bridge ovii* Ibo Gnllego, and, 
uivorcd bis front ivitli outs and iimndationa in tlio nmruby 
jiliiiii. On the right bank .Sinriict occupied the space lictwccn 
the iijiper ilbro and the lluorba;—Morlot cnoninjiod in tlie 
broken hollow bod of the ITiierba;—Meusnicr (ToMni'd flic 
'i’lOToro;—Oriiudjcan, coutiiining the circuit to the lower Tibio, 
eumimniipiited across that rircr with Gazan;—a boat bridge 
fin the upper libro completed the circle of invcfilnient, and 
HCM'i’itl Spanish foraging detachments were thus cut off and 
ncN cr regained the town. General Ijacoate directed the siege 
tH chief engineer. He instituted one false and two real 
attacks on the right of the Ebro, and notwithstuiuling (lazan’s 
failure hoped to toko the suburb by a sudilen assault. His 
trenches were opened in the night of the lldtii, and the 3hth 
the jdace was sunimoncd. The terms before offered by Napo¬ 
leon being repeated, and tbe example of Madrid cited, Palafii.x 
replied: ‘ 7f Miulrid luu gtirrendcred Jfadrid fuis bam nokl. 
Znnujoza will ‘tiniUier be sold nor surrender.' On receipt of 
this haughty reply tliree.attacks commenced: on the right 
against the ISan Joseph, in the centre against tbe upper bridge 
of tlic lluerbn, on tbe left a false one against the Aljaferia. 

On the Slat the besieged sallied against these attacks and 
were repulsed in all with loss, yet some of their cavalry glid¬ 
ing between the parallel and the Ebro surprised a post of 
infantry. This trifling bucocsh exalted their enthusiasm, and 
Palafox gratified his personal vanity by manifestoes, some 
bearing indeed the stamp of genius, the greater part ridiculous. 

On the 1st of January the second parallels of tlic true 
attacks bdng commenced, Falafox amused the 
French on riglit bank of the Ebro with 
Hktmishes, hut sallied in force against Gasan on the left bonk.' 
He was repulsed with l^sa, yet bis sbirmisherB obtained some 
siicce4a on the other side 

Moneey was now c^ed to Madrid. Junot succeeded hhu 
in the third corps, and Mortier was dii^eted to take 
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Suchet’s division at Caktayad, to protect the communication 
witlt Jtodrid. Q’he gap in the mvestmcnt was stopped by 
extending Morlot’s divi'siim, and a line of coiitravallation sup- 
jilied the want of imnibcrs. The hcbicgcd, expecting each day 
the usu'il fall of rain, continued the defeuce briskly and mode 
counter ap])rua(-hcH, but un anomsdous dry acason hofHcd tlieir 
hopes, and a tluck fog rifting each morning covered the French 
workmen from observation and from siJlies. On the iOthtli-s 
city was bombarded, and thirty-two pieces buttered the S.m 
Joseph and the works of the second bridge over the Hucvba. 
Tlio convent was broken, and tlie Spaniards withdivw tluir 
guns, and two hundred men making a vigorous though'uiisuc- 
c<'fthful bally at midnight, lost half their Jiumber. 

On the 11th, the batteries hod opened a practicable breach 
in tlie San Joseph, and tlic assault was ordered. The chief 
defence was a ditch eighteen foot deep with a covered nay 
tailing back on both flanks to the Huerbu, nud extending some 
diiUmcc along the bank; it was occupied strongly, but nlien 
the FrcJich guns raked it from tbo right, the Spaniards orossi'd 
the liver and took refuge in the city: the conveut itself was 
immediately assaulted, and some ebusen companies flndiug a 
small bridge, entered by the rear while the front was being 
stormed. The French lost few men, hnlged tliomselves in 
the oonvent, raised a rampart along the river, and commeueed 
batteries against the body of the place and the workv at the 
ujiper bridge, from whence, and from the town, the S 2 »ftnii>h • 
guns searched the convent 

All tho bridge works in front of Santa Engracia were 
carried with the loss of only three men on the 15th, and 
Uic Spaniards cutting the bridge itself sjiruug a mine, but it 
did no miftchief. Tlie third paraUels were then completed, the 
trenches of both attacks united, and the besieged confined to 
the city defenoes, from whence they could no more sally on 
tlio right bank of the Huerba. The passage of that stream 
was then cfFectod, and breadaing and countw-battaries, mount* 
iug fifty pieces, were oonetruoted against the body of the 
place; tbdr fire also reached tiie bridge otw the Ebro and 
intem^ited the intercourse between the rfty nnd the suburbs. 

by this asi>ect of affiurs, tlie Spanish leaden 
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forged inWligeuee of the defeat of the emperor, aod with tlie 
sound of music, amidst the shouts of tiie popuiace, procJaflmed 
the names of the marshals who had been killed; thev asserted 
also, that the marquis of Lozan, brotlier tu Pnlafox, was 
already wasting France; and this extravagance met with 
implicit eredenoe; for tliroughout this war, the imaginations 
of tlic chiefs were taxed to produce absurdities proportionable 
to the. credulity of their followers. Tlic confidence of the 
besieged augmented as the danger increased, and victory 
seemed realized when the night-firca of a succouring force 
were discerned, blazing on the hills behind Qazan's troops. 
Difficulties were indeed augmenting on the French side, for 
while enclosing Zaragoza they were endrcled by insurrections, 
and so straitened that famine was in the camp. Disputes 
amongst the generals also diminished the vigour of the ojicra- 
tions, the bonds of discipline were relaxed, the ardour of the 
soldiers relaxed, sad they reasoned openly upon the clmticcs 


of success, which in^ time of danger is but one degree above 
mutiny. 

£.xccediiigly favourable also for the Spaniards was the 
eoimtry about Zaragoza; for the plain was hedged in by moun¬ 
tains, and on the south Mequioenza and Lerids offered 
places of arms for troo{)8 coming from Valencia and Catalouia. 
The French drew their supplies from Pampeluna, and their 
line of communication, running through Alagon, Tudela, and 
* Caparosa, was harassed by insurgents; Alagon was menaced 
from Epila and the Sierra de Muela; Tudela from the hills of 
Soria. 1/azau, anxious for his brother, had brought five 
thousand Catalonians to the Sierra de lidhena, or Alcubierre, 
on the left of the Ebro, and drew round him all the armed 
peasants of the valleys as high os Sanguessa; his line wlxich 
extended from Villa Franca on the Ebro to Zuera on the 


Qull^o, hemmed in Qazan; and bis detachments harassed the 
convoys from Pampeluna as far as Caparosa. In this stato of 
affiiirs the French placed two or three thousand men in 
Tude^ C^iarosa, and Tidalla; some also in Alagon and 
Montalbarra, and between the latter town and the army six 
hundred cavali 7 wtfe disposed; a like force was posted at 
Santa Ff ^ wateli tlie passes of the Sierra de Muela. Finally 
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glxteen liuiulrcd cavalry aud twelve hundred iiifautry imder 
gcno-al Wathier, being puRbed soutli, disperaeil five tliouRnnd 
insurgents at IVlebite, took Alcftnitz nud remained there iu 
ohsoTVfltion during the siege. Lazan \iowever rtiW held t\\o 
Alcubiorre. 

Ou the 22iid, Ijnsnes having recovered from hia long illness 
arrived, and hia influence was immediately perceptible. Uo 
rcciilled Sncliet from Oalatayud and sent him acroas the Ebro, 
he onlered Mortier to attack Lazan, aD<l directed 
a detachment against the insurgents in Zuera; Ko.""!**- 
meanwhile, repressing all disputes, he restored disciidjne and 
pressed the siege vigorously. At Zuere tlie insurgents were 
beaten, and tbo French took i>oss€ssion of that place and of 
the Ijridge over the Gallego. Mortier pushed the Spanish 
lulvauced guard from Perdegucra to Nuestra Senora do 
Vagallar, where the main body gave battle but was defeated 
with the loss *)f four guns. The Frencli spreading then on a 
half circle from Huesca to Pina on the Ebro, awed tbe country 
between those ])laces and Zarugoza; measures which gave tbe 
besiegers greater freedom. 

Previous to Lostics’ arrival, the besieged bad l«cn galleil by 
a mortar battery behind the socjmd ])»rullol of the ceiitro 
attack, and one Tllarinim Galindo undertook to silence it. 
Leading eighty volunteers, he surprised the guard of tlio 
trenches and entered the battery, but tbe guards rallietl, the 
reserve came up, and Galindo while fighting bravely u’ns 
wounded and taken, and all his comrades perished witli ns 
much glory as simple soldiers can attain'. After this uohle 
action, the armed vessels fired on the hatterics raised Dguinst 
the Aljoferia but were forced to retire, end the besiegers’ 
works being curried over the Huerbo, the third parallels of 
the true attacks were completed in the night of the 26th. 
The oil manufactory and other posts, were then incorporated 
with the approaches and the second parallel of tiic false attadc 
was commenced. 

These operations had been interrupted by saUies, in which 
ono French post was burned and two guns spiked, but the city 
walla were broken and two practicable brcacl)es opened by tbe 
Sao batteries. A third was begun in the Santa Augustmo, 
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R bronJ vTiJv n*-- 'jifii Hautu Eiigracia, and tlic SSfli nt 13 
oVlook four flioscn w/hujjjs rM.idj/ug- froia the trenches Mlpct/ 
\\l«)n Om‘ Turned waWs of Zawf^ozn, On tlio right, the Pwach 
twice stormed u stone liouse defending tlie Lroftch of Saint 
Augnatiiio, and twice they wore beaten off; iti tho centre, 
r('gi\i-<lluss of two sinuil mines exploded at Uic foot of the 
wull'i, llioy ciimed the breach fronting the oil inunnfactory, 
mid tried to break into tlic town; hut a heavy fire from the 
iiiuer retreuchuionts made them content to keep their lii-'d 
lodgment and eonnetd it with tho trcuelic^. The third 
column, ^7on the breach and tho houses behind also, ms far as 


the first laige cross street ; beyond Unit line it could not j>ass, 
yet it was established witliiu tho walls, and opened a cominu- 
niciitlun with the trenches. 


Tho feurth column, composed of Poles from the Vistula, 
stonnod the San Engracia and the convent adjoiniug it, and 
then, unclicclcw! by tho fire from the, houses and undannlcd 
by the explosion of six small mines planted on its juith, swept 
the ramparts to the left ns fur as tho first bridge on the 
llucrha. The guards of the trcnchc.s, excited by this suc,<'Chs, 
nishcd forward tumultuously, mounted the walls, bsyonetted 
the nilillcry men at the guns in the Capuchin, and coiitiuuiiig 
their career, eiideuvottred. some to reach the semicimihir 
battery and tho Miserieorain, other's to hrcjik into the city. 
This wild assault was soon abated by grape from two guns 
jilnuted behind a traverse on the raiu[>arts, and by a murder¬ 
ous fire from the houses, and they were driven back into tiro 
Capuchin. Tlie Spaniards were even breaking into that 
convent, wben two Irattalions detached by Morlot from tlie 
false attack Bccurerl possession; but the {Spaniards could not 
have held it, because the guns of San ICngracia saw it in 
reverse. The French lost six hundred men, and La Costc, 
abandoning the frlse attack, fortified tho Oapuohin and a 
house standing where an angle of the wall abutted on tho 
bridge over the Hncrba; then joining them with his trouches 
he madd the rampart the front line of the besi^pers. 

Thus tirn walls of Zsrsgvza went to the ground, but Zara- 
romaiaod erect, and as tbc broken girdle fdl from the 
hercfic city the besiegers started at her naked strength, Tho 
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rojjultir Mmm luul cruinlled, kt tbe iiopiilar resistaiico wiw 
instantly ciilkl witli all its torrorj into action; aud aa if 

fortune had wsfilvcd to mark tk exact nunncnt when the 

1 

ordinary calculations of Bclencc slwuld censo, tho chief engi¬ 
neers oi\ both side? ww'e sinuiltaucoosly slain. The French 
general, La Costc, a vtmng innn, inlvi‘\nd, skilful, and endowed 
with genius, ]»erishcd like a brave Goldii;r. Thy Spanish 
colonel, San Gciiis, died, u'ith the honour of a soldier and tlu', 
glory of a patriot: Ming in the noblest oanse, bl» blooii 
warned tho ramparts which he hud himself raised for tho 
proreetion of liis native place. . 
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Now raged tlie war iu the streets of Zaragura, the alanu-hcll 
won heard in every quarter, the people crowded the houses 
iioarost to the lodgments of the enemy, additional hnrricades 
were eonstmeted across the principal thoroughfares, nii'itea 
were prepared in the more opcu Ri)aces, and the internal eom- 
Diunications from house to house were multiplied until they 
formed a vast labyrinth, the lutricate windings of ^'hich were 
only to be traccil by the weapons and the dead h^ics of the 
defenders. The junta, become more powerful from the cessa¬ 
tion of regular warfare, uiged the defence with redoubled 
energy, yet inrroaaecl the Loirnra of (he siege by n ferocity 
pushed to the verge of frenzy. Eveiy person susjxicted by 
these fnriovis men, or those about them, was put to death; and 

amidst the noble bulwarks of war, a horrid array 
of gibbets was seen, on which crowds of wretches 
were eacli night suspcudeil, because tbeir courage sunk under 
ocCunmlating dangers; or that some doubtful exprossion, some 
gesture of distress, had been niiKconstrucd by tbeir barbarous 
cliiefs. 

From the height of the walls he had won, Lasne.s (»ntem- 
tem])lated this terrific scene, and judging that men so 
passionate and so prepared could not be prudently encountered 
in open battio, resolved to proceed by the slow but certaiu 
process of tHb mattock and the mine. This also was in unison 
with tlie eniperor’a instructions, and hence, until the 2nd of 
February, the efforts of the Frcndi were entirely directed to 
the enlargement of their lodgments on the ramparts, an 
object only to Ue effected by severe fighting, by explosions, 
and by woricing through the nearest bouses; and they bus* 
tained many counter-assaults, of which the fiercest was made 
by a friar on the Capuchin convent. 
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It l^us been said the large streets divided tUe tuwu iutu 
small districts, or islands of liouaea To win these they not 
only mined but fought for each house; and to cross the great 
Intersectiug streets they had to construct traverses above 
ground, or to work underground; for a Spanish battery raked 
each street, and each house was defended by a garrison which 
had only tlie option of repelling the enemy in fitnit or dying 
on the gibbet erected l>eIiiD(l While the Spaniards held the 
convents and churches the houses were- of little advantage to 
the French: the strong garrisons in the greater buildings 
enabled the defenders, not only to make successful salli^ but 
to countermine their enemies, whose skill was often frustrated 
by the persevering energy of the besieged. To remedy this, 
the batteries breached the convents of Augustin and Santa 
Monica, and the latter was taken the Slat of January; for 
while the attack was hot in front, the wall in auother part wa.s 
broken by a petard, and the besiegers thus taking the main 
breach in rear cleared the convent. The besieged immediately 
pushed a gallery from the Augustins under Santa Monica, hut 
the French stilled the mind's, and next day openly menacing 
the breach in the Augustins, they sprung a miue which Imd 
been Be:rctly pushed from Santa Monica, and eutered by the 
o|)euiug. The besieged taken by surprise theu lost the coii* 
vent, }'ct rallying in a few hours attempted to retake it; tho 
French repulsed them, ond breaking through the liouses 
reached the junction of the Quemado-street with the C'osso, 
where the Spaniards turned and finally drove their enemies 
iinck to the eouveut with a loss of two hundred. During this 
fight a more severe action liajjj>cued at San Engracia; for 
though tho neighbouring hotises had been destroyed, witli many 
men, by two powcrfiil explosions, tho defenders fought liard 
for the nuns, and the Polisli troo[» could scarcely effect a 
lodgment. 

A change in the mode of working now took place. Hitlicrto 
the French mines bad brought down the buildings so as to 
leave the soldiers exposed to the Spanish fire: the engineers 
therefore reduced the quantity of powder, with a view to 
destroy the interior only and leave the walls unlm^en. The 
Spaniard^ with ready ingenuity, then saturated the timbers of 
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t)ic witli ro^iii H)i(l ]utub, M3<i MtUu^ i\r« to 

which couid uul be inaitittuiied, intei'puded u bomi&g ^ruriev 
wiiich (H'rcti dokyod the it!4f<aiIaDt6 fortwodftyfl; aud always 
pivvciited them ftxeii puslfiug thdr sucoossea during the con> 
fusion piwluee<I by Iho niinw. Inceawmt pow was ilie 

a cunstaut boiubai’dmcnt, the oxploaitm of niltitti, the 
cTa^il of fidiing buihliugs, clamorous shouts and t^io coQUnued 
echo of mio'kctiy deafened the car, while volumos ol‘ euiohe 
nn<i dust elundiiig the )il)noM]>berc, lowered continually o\’cr 
the lioa<ls of the coiulwlauts, as hour by hour, the iVeucU 
fl tcmblo pcrscvcriince pushed towards the heart of rite 
niiseniblc but glorious city. Their offurto were chiefly directed 
fr(>m two points; San ]£ugraciu wliioh way bo denominated 
the left attack; Saint Augustin which coukituted the right 
attack. At Sim Dngraciu they laboured {Hn'peudicalarly to 
the C'osso, being separated from it a large couvoat, and by 
the hospital for mndincn, the ruins of wluch were entrenched 
after the first siege. This attack wa.<« protected on the left by 
the Capuchin, which La Cosle hud furtilied to rq>el the 
cuul)tc^-a^saldts of the Spnnianls; the attack from tlic 
Aiigiisiiu WHS more diffuHcd, because the localities presented 
lo'is prominent features to detcniiino the direction of the 
npproaclics. Tiie Frcncli niuuiited a numlior of light six-inch 
niortaw on peculiar carriage.'!, and drew them from street to 
street, hh oceasion offered; the S])uniHrda jdled tlieir enemies 
uHtli liaud greoades, which seem to have produced a surpriHWg 
t’licct. In this manner the never-ceasing combat was pro¬ 
longed until the 7tb of February, when tho besiegers, by dint 
of alternate mines and attsaults, worked their perilous way at 
both attacks to the Co.sio, not wilKont changes offortuno, and 
iosA; and they were unable to obtain a footing on that ppblie 
walk, fiir the Sjttniards still disputed every house with 
uudimiuishcd r<'Su!ution. 


Lasnc.s having opened freuebes against the suburbs, battered 
the i.soitttcd Convent of Jems ou that side, and the 7tb of 
Fcbruaiy stormed it so easily, that the Frencli, thinking Uie 
Spaniards panic-stricken, ]>en€tratod the suburb itself, and 
though bMten baric, made good their lodgment iu the 
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<)d the aty side ^ b«4eger8 vainly stro\% for ibree days 
to pfifls the Cknso. They theu extended tli^ right to reaeh 
the quay and so connect thoir attack with that on the suhurli; 
and their left to win the ..great eoiivmt of Francisco, which 
they cAeoted after exploding an immense mine and making 
two assaults. At tba. right attack mines w^ also sprung tljo 
11 th and Il2th imdar ^ university on tlie ^>anhdi side of tho 
Cosso, bat they -d^ nob open tiic wiJls well and tlie storm ers. 
failed wich'loss. Keverthdees the French passed the Cossu 
by means traverses, on the I7th, and prepared fresh 
mines under the nniversHy, but deferred the explosion;nutil s' 
simultaneons effort oould be combined on the side of tho 
Bulmr)>. At the left attack a number of bouses bordering on 
the Ciosso were gained, and a battery established which raked 
that great thoroughfare above ground, while under it, six 
galleries were driven^ and six luioes loaded to explode at the 
saaue moment. But the spirit of the French army was now 
exhausted. They had laboured aud fought withmit intermis¬ 
sion for fifty days; they bad crumbled the Walls with their 
bullets, burst the convents with tbeir mines, carried the 
breaches with thoir bayonets; fighting above and heneutU 
the sui'faoe of the earth they bad spared neither fire nor sword; 
their bravest men were falling in the obscurity of a subter¬ 
ranean warfare, famine pinched them, and Zaragoza was still 
unconquered! 

' Before this si^e,' they exclaimed,' was it ever kuowu, that 
twenty thousand men should besiege fifty dionsandl Scarcely 
a fourth of the town is won, and we arc already 
exhausted. We must wait for reinforcements or 
wo shall all perish among these cursed ruins, which will 
liecome our own toml^ before we can force the last of these 
fanatics from tiic last of their dens.’ 

I^ues,- obstinate to conquer, endeavoured to raise tlic 
soldiers’ hojies. He told them the losses of the besieged far 
exceeded thoir oivn, the Spaniards’ strength would soon ho 
exhausted ond their courage sink; the fierceness of the defence 
was already abating, ami if contrary to expectation they should 
renew the examine of Numontia, Uieir utter destruction would 
be effected by tho united evils of battle pestilence ond misery: 
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his cxhortutious were successful, aud t)ie Idtli of February, 
nil the combinatioos being complete, a general assault *bOok 
place. 

On the riglit of the French, a party-wall being opened by an 
cxplu^on, the besiegers made a sudden rush through some 
burning mins, and without a check won ‘ the island of houses 
leading down to the quay, with the exception of'two build¬ 
ings; the Spaniards thus taken in rear, abandoned all the 
external fortifications between Saint Augnstin and the Ebro, 
which they had preserved until that day. During this assault 
the mines under the uniTersity, containing three thousand 
])ounds of powder, were sprung, the walls tumbled with a 
terrific crash, a column of the besiegers entered the place, 
and after one rcjmisc secured a lodgment. Meanwhile fifty 
pieces of artillery thundered upon tlie suburb, ploughed up 
the bridge over the Ebro, and by midday ojwned a practicable 
breach in the convent of Saint Laear, the principal defence on 
that side. Lasnes ordered an assault there also, by wliich 
Saint Lazar was taken, the passage of the bridge intercepted, 
the baron Versoge killed, and bis troojw destroyed, with 
excc}ition of three hundred, who, braving the fire on the 
bridge, got Imck into the city. Gazau immediately occupied 
the Spanish works, and thus cut oft' and forced to surrender 
two tliousand men p4jat«d'’on the Ebro above the suburb. 

Tliis success, followed on the 19tb by another fortunate 
attack on the right Imiik of the Ebro, and by the devastat¬ 
ing b.YpIo8ion of sixteen hundred {Munds of powder, shook 
the constancy of the besieged. An aide-de-camp of Fala- 
fox came finth to demand, iu addition to certain terms 


'before offered by the marshal, that the garrison should be 
-allowed to join the Spanish armies, with a fixed number of 
covered carriage Lasnes rejected these proposals and the 
fire continued, but the hour of surrender was come I Fifty 
pieces of artillery from the left bank of the Ebro laid the 
houses on the quay in ruins; the qhurch of Our Lady of the 
IHllar, under whose aq>ecial protection the city was supposed 
to exist, effaced 1^ the bomltardm^t; and six 

tniues undw'the Cossb, loaded with many thousand psDunds of 
|>«wdeT, wera ready for a simultaneous explosion, which would 
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have laid a quarter of tlie remaining houses in the dust. In 
fine,*\var had done its work, and tho misery of Zaragoza could 
no longer be endured. 

The bombardmont, unceasing from the 10th of Jonuar}', had 
forced the woTnen and children to take refuge in vaultM with 
which the city abounded ; there the constant combustion of 
oil, tho closeness of tho atmosphere, unusiuil diet, and fear 
and restlessness of niind, combiue<.l to produce a pestilence 
which soon spread to the gamsou. The strong and the weak, 
the daring soldier and the shrinking child, fell before it alike; 
and such was tho predisposition to disease, that the slightest 
wound gangrened and heoame incurable. Xu tho heginuing of 
February the daily deaths were from four to five hundred; the 
living were unable to bury the dead; and thousands of carcases, 
scattered ahout the streets and court>yards m- piled in heaps 
at the doors of the cliimbes, were left to <li8Solve in their own 
corruption or be licked up by the dames of burning housca as 
the defence become contracted. The suburb, the greatest part 
of the walls, aud one-fourth of the houses wore in the hands 
of the French; sixteen thonsand sholls thrown during the 
bombardment, and the cx})lu8ion of fortj'-five thousand pounds 
of powder in the mines Lad shaken the city to its cavaiifro 
foundations; and tlie Imdcs of more than forty liosniat. 
thousand poi-sous of every age and sex horc dread- 
ful t.’stimony to the constancy of the besieged. 

Palafox waa sick, the curate of St. Oil, tiie lemonade seller 
of the CoBso, the Tios, Jorge and Muin, had been slain iu 
battle or swept away by the i>e6tilciico, aud the obdurate 
violenoe of the remaining leaders was abated; airosh junta 
was formed, and after a stormy consultation, the majority 
being for a surrender, a deputation waited upon Lasnes tlie 
20th of February to o^tiate a espitoktion. They proposed, 
that the garrison should raaroh oat with the hmours of war, 
and the peasautry were sot to be oouaklered prisoners; and, 
at the particular request of the clergy, they also demanded to 
have the full church revenues guaranteed imd punctually paid I 
This last article was rejected tiptli indigni^ioa, and according 
to Fronoh writers, the place aurreudorod at discretion; but tho 
Spanish writers assert, tiiat Ijasiics granted certain terms 
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drawn tip by the dtiputatiuu at the Diunicntj tho tinnic of 
Ferdinand the Tilth being purposely omitted in the instiu- 
raciit, which iii substance run thus:—^The garrison to march 
out with the honours of war, to be constituted prisoners, and 
Bent to France j the oOicers to retain their swords, baggage, 
and horses, the men their kua])saeke. Persons of cither class, 
wishing to serve Joseph, to be immediately unrolled in his 
ranks; the peasants to be scut to tlicir homes; property and 
religion to be guaranteed. 

With this understanding the deputies returned to the city, 
where fresh commotions had arisen during their absence. The 
party fur protracting the defence were least numerous, but 
most oDcrgetic; they hod before seized all the boats on the 
Ebro, fearing that Polnfox and other suspected persons would 
quit the town; they were menacing and powerful, and the 
deputies not daring to jtass through the streets retired out¬ 
side to the castle of Aljafuria, and from thence sent notice to 
the junta of their proceedings. The dissentient party would 
have fallen u^Km the others next day. if the junta had not 
taken ]iroin])t measures to enforce the surrender, by directing 
the ofiicer commanding the walls near the castle to give up 
his post to the French. Farther resistance was then impos¬ 
sible, and on the 21st of February from twelve to fifteen 
thousand sickly being^ having laid down those arms which 
they could now scarcely handle, this cruel and memorable si^ 
terminated. 

ofeEBVATIONS. 

1°. Wlieu the other events of the Spanisli war shall be lost 
in the obscimty of time, or only traced by disoonneoted frag¬ 
ments, the stoiy of Zaragoza like some ancient ^umphal 
pillar standing amidst ruins will tell a tale of past glory: and 
^eady men pmnt to the heroic dty ealUng her Spun, as if 
her spirit were common to the whole nation: yet it was not 
80 , nor was tlie defence of Zaragoza the Ifiect of unalloyed 
virtue, li was not 'patriotism, nor was it courage, nor skill, 
nor fortafcpde, nor a system of ^rror, but all combiued under 
peoitliar droumstances that upheld the work, ^bis combina- 
h^ it was brought about should be wdl eoosidered; 
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ibr it is not bo much by catcliing leading rcBCmblaiiJCs, as by 
etJjQying the differences of great affairs, that the exploits of 
one age can bo mode to serve os models for another. 

3°. Tlie siege may be examined under two points of viewj 
as an isolated event, and as a transaction bearing on the 
general struggle in the Peninsula. With respect to tiic iatter, 
it proved that iicitlicr tlie Spanish people nor the government 
partook of the Zaragosau energy. It was impossible that in 
the midst of eleven millions animated by an ardent enthusiasm, 
fifty thousand men could for two inonilis be besieged, shut in, 
destroyed, they aud their works, houses and bodies luipgled in 
one terrible ruin, by less than thirty-live thousand adversurien, 
without one effort being made to save them 1 Deprive the 
transaction of its dazzling colours, an<l it shows thus. Thirty- 
five thousand Prench, in the midst of insurrections, and despite 
of circumstances peculiarly favourable to the defence, reduced 
fifty thousand of the bravest and most energetic men in Spain. 
The latter suffered nobly, but was their example imitaMfit 
Gerona indeed, although less celebrated, rivalled, ]>crhapB more 
than rivalled the glory of Zaragoza; elsewhere, her fate spoke, 
not trumpet-tongued to orousc, but with a wailing voice that 
carried dismay to the heart of the nation. 

3°. As an isolated transaction the siege of Zaragoza is very 
remarkable; yet it would be a great error to suppose, tliat any 
town, the inhabitants of which were equally resolute, inigiit be 
as well defended. Fortune and bi^vcry will do much, but the 
combinations of science are not to be defied with impunity: 
there are no miracles in war I If tlie houses of Zaragoza had 
not been nearly inoombustible, the bombardment alone would 
have caused the besieged to^suTT^der, or to perish with their 
fiaming dty. 

4°. The advantages offered by tbe peculiar structure of the 
houses and the ntsnber of convents end ehurdids, were ably 
seized 1^ the Spaniards; and tboug^i H<^;niat, lacoste’s sue- 
cossor, treats his opponents’ skill in fortification with contempt, 
colonel San Genis’ tdenU are not to be Judged of by 
faulty construction of a few outworks at ft tame when he was 
under the control of a disorderly and ferodous mob: he knew 
how to adapt his system of defence to dreumstano^ of the 
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inomoot, find 110 stronger proof of real genius nan be given. 

' Do not consult me nbout a capitulation,' was bis common 
expression. ‘ 7 akali never be of opinion tluit Zaragoza can 
mOce no fuHh'^r defence' But neitlier the talents of San 
Genis. nov tlie construction of the houses, would have availed . 
if the people within had not been of adec^uate temper. They 
did not however display active bravery, for they were twice the 
number of the besieged, and yet never made a acrious im* 
l)res8iou by sallies, nor defended the broaches. In large masses 
the standard of disci])lined courage may be inferior to fanatic 
excitement, but the latter is ueltber lasting nor equable, beoeuse 
nieu are of different susceptibilities following tlicir organisa¬ 
tions ; and hence terror lias always been the resource of leaders 
who in great enterprises could not find disripline: enthusiasm 
stalked in front, but punishment brought up tbo rear. Zaragoza 
was uo excejition. 

5®. It may be said the majority of the besieged not being 
aiflmated by any i»cculiar fmy, terror could not be carried to 
any great length; but a close examination explains this seeming 
myster}’. The defenders were composed of three distinct 
pintles,—the regular troops, the peasantry from the countr}’, 
and the citizens; the last having most to lose, were naturally 
the fiercest, aud amon^t them the system of terror was 
generated. The peasantry followed the example, as all igiio- 
riint men under no regular control will do, the soldiers meddled 
little with the interior arr^gemeuts, and the diviuon of the 
town into islands of posts, rendered it feasible for violent 
persons possessed of authority to follow the bent of their in¬ 
clinations; there w'as no want of men, and the garrison of 
each island kept those in front of them to Uieir posts, that the 
danger might be the longer staved off from themsrives. 

6®. Palafox was pnly the nominal diief cf Zamgoaaj the 
laur^ gatiiered !n Wh sieges should adom pi^'an brows. 
But those luirels drippeil with kindred as well as foreign blood; 
the energy of the reel ihi^e ^ the cause in which that 
energy was exited m^be admired; the acts perpetrated were 
atrodoQ^ liiul Pidafox, ahhpu^ uneihte to arrest their savage 
jwoceedipj^ can chum little credit for w own conduct. For 
more than a^month preceding the-surrender. he never came 
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fortli of a vaiiltpcd building iiupenduus to shells, where he and 

some others of both sexes lived in a state of sensuality, forming 

a disgusting contihst to tlic wretchedness that surrounded 
them. 

^ 7®. Before the amvol of Lasnes, the French operations 
were conducted with little ^gour; the want of unity as to time, 
in the double attack of the Monte Torrero and the suburb, 
was a flagrant error unredeemed by any subae(iueot activity. 
After his arrival the siege was pursued with singular intre¬ 
pidity and firmness. Rogniat disapproves of Suchet’s division 
having been sent to Calatayud, but it seems to Lave been a 
judicious measure.—1°. To protect the line of correspondence 
with Modriil. 2®. To have a corps at liand, lest infantadet 
should quit Cuenca, and throw lumaelf into the Guadalaxaru 
district, a movement that would have Bfecn extremely embar¬ 
rassing to the king. Suchet at Calatayud fulfilled these objects, 
without loi ing the power of succouring Tudela, or of inter¬ 
cepting Infantado if he attempted to raise the siege of Zfara- 
goza; but when the Spanish army at Cucuia was directed to 
Ucles, and Lazan was gatherbg strength ou tlic left bank of 
the Ebro, Lasnea was right to recal him. 

8®. Infantado's errors were mode manifest by this siege. 
Instead of courting defeat at Ucles he should have marched 
to the Ebro, established depdta at Mcquinenza and Lerida, 
opened a communication with Murcia, Valcnda, and Cataloitio, 
and joined Lawn’s troops to his own. He might have formed 
an entrenched camp in the Sierra de Alcubicrre, and carried 
ou a methodical war with at least twentv-five thousand regular 
troops. The insurrections on the French flanks and lino of 
commumcation with Fampeluna would then Imve become for¬ 
midable; and lufantado, having the fortresses of Catalonia 
behind him, might with activity and prudence have raised the 


9®. From a renew of all the circumstances, we may con¬ 
clude that fortune was favourable to the French. They were 
brave, persevering, sud sldlfnl,' and did not lose above four 
thousand men; bat thdr success, partly resulting from the 
errors of their opponents, was principally due to the destruc¬ 
tion cau^d by (he pectflonce withiq the town; for cf liie 
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lio-nint to have fiillon, itix thoii'iaud oply 

were slain in battle, and altliouyh thirteen con¬ 
vents and churcliw hod been taken when the town surrendered; 
forty remained to be forced 1 

Such were the principal circumstancea of this memorable 
siege. The contemporary cveiils in Catalonia shall now be 
related. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

OPERATIONS IX OATALONU. 


WuEN the second siege of Ocronn was nused, in August, 1809, 
I>ulicsmo retanied to Ikrccloua, Ecillc to Figucras, and both 
remainod on the defensive. Napoleon aided them promptly. 
While the siege was yet in progress, he assenihlod ttoops at 
I’erpignan suifleient with those already in Catalonia to form 
the seventh eorj)3, forty thousand strong, under Qouvion St. 
Cyr, to whom he gave this emphatic order. * Preserve Barce- 
Uma for me. If Utat place he lost, I oannot retake it toitlt 
80,000 men.' 

St. Cyr'a troops were mostly raw conscripts; Neapolitans, 
Etruscans, Eornims, and Swiss, mixed with a few old regi¬ 
ments, and the preparations for the grand army had absorbed 
t)io attention of the French administration. St Cyr was so 
straitened for means that his young soldiers, suffering priva¬ 
tions, were depressed in spirit and inclined to desert. Nn|>o- 
Icon’s orders however prescribed immediate action, and his 
general crossing the frontier established himself at Figncrac 
the 5th of November. 

But in Catalonia, as in other ports of Spain, lethargic 
vanity and abuses liad succeeded enthusiasm and withered tiie 
energy of the people; the local junta issued abundance of 
decree, and despatched agents to the supreme junta*aud tho 
English commanders in the Mediterranean and Portugal, all 
charged to demand arms, ammunition, and money. The 
supreme junta treated their demands with contempt, the 
English authorities answered them generously; lord OoUiug- 
wood instantly lent the aseisianoe of bis fleet; arms were sent 
from Malta and Siuily, and sir Hew Dolrymple completely 
«(jnipped the Spanish regiments rcleaved by the convention of 
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Ciutrfl, ftud (lesjiatdied them to Catalonia in British transports. 
It may however be doubted if the central junta on this ocea- 

iA)ra Coiling- wisest, for the local guverumeut 

n-oud'» Cone- established at Tiuragona was so neglectful and 
(•poiidpDce. corrupt, that the aims supplied were sold to 
foreign merclianta! 

Military affairs were as ill conducted. Caldagues, after 
relieving Gcrona, had resumed the line of the 
Llohrcgat; and when fifteen hundred men, drawn 
from the garrison of Cartlmgenn, hud reached Tarragona, 
Pulaciop, aecompanied by the junta, quitted the latter town 
and fixed bis quarters at Villa Franca within twenty miles of 
Caldagues; the latter then disposed his troops, five thousand, 
on differeut points between Martorel and San Boy, covering 
a Hoc of eighteen miles along the left hank of the river. 
However, Duhesnm, who had rested hut a few days, marched 
in the night from Barcelona with six thousand men, and at 
daybreak the 2nd of September, attacketl Calduguos’ line at 
several places, hut principally at San Boy and MoHuo del Roy: 
the former post was carried, and the Simaiards pursuetl to Vegas, 
a distuucc of seven or eight miles, but at Molino del Jley the 
French were repulsc<l and Dul)esine returned to Bnrceloua. 

It was designed by tlift British ministers, tliat an auxiliary 
force should sail from Sicily about this time to aid the Cata¬ 
lans ; and it would have been a wise and- timely effort, but 
Napoleon’s foresight prevented the exMutiou. He directed 
Murat to menace Sicily; aud that ]>riucc, feigning to collect 
forces in Calabria, spread reiwrts of armaments in prepara¬ 
tion, aud seut general Lamarque against Capme, where sir 
Hudson XiOwe first became knowu to history, by losing in a 
few days an island wbii^, without preteusiou to fune, might 
liave, hean defended for as many years. Murat’s demonstra- 
tiouB imi)osed upon sir Jolm Stuart; ten or tw^e thousand 
British troops were paralysed at a critbxd ])erfod; and soob 
will always be the result of a po^ey undefined aud unstable; 
when statesmen do not bee tbehr own way clearly, the exeeu- 
tivc officers will seldom act with vigour. 

During September the Catalan forces increasoil; the teredos 
of migudetes were augmeuted, and a regiment of bussan, 
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liitlierto kept in Majorca, arrived at 'faragono. Palacios 
remained at Villa Franca, Oaldagiies on the Llobregat ; Mariano 
Alvarez commanded the advanced guard, near Figucras, com¬ 
posed of the garrisons of Qerona and Posas, the corjjs of Juan 
CInroB, and other partiaan chiefs. Fraucisco Milans, ami 
MilaQB dc Bosch, kept the monntauia northward and eastward 
of Barcelona; the latter hemming In the French right; the 
former covering the district of El Vnllcs, and watching, like a 
bird of prey, the enemy’s foragers in the plain of Barcelona, 
'riic little port of Filieu de Quixols, near Palamos Bay, was 
filled with privateers, and English frigates, l>csi(Iea aiding the 
Spanish enterprises, carried on a littoral warfare in tlie gulf of 
Lyons. Many {>etty skiniiishcB happened, hut on the lOih of 
October Diihesme attacked Klilaus dc Busch at St. Oerony 
beyond the Besos and dispersed hia corits. The 11th, colonel 
Devanx, with two thousand men, catered Gi’anoIIcrs, which 
the Spaniards deserted although it their chief depot, and 
Devaux returned to Mullet. Kero a column of e<jual strength 
had been stationed fur his support, but now it proceeded under 
Millosscwitz to forage El Valles. Caidagucs who hiul drawn 
together three thousand infantry, two Bi|uiu1run8 of cavalry, 
and six guns, marched hy the back of the hills towanls Mon* 
calls, to intercept the French on their return to Barcelona: 
Millossewitz and he met nnexjicctciUy at San x,!irii!iic, 
Culgat, and in a confused actiou the French were Cimpaioic do 
beaten, and retreated across tlie mountdns to 
Barcelona, while Caldagues, justly proud of his soldier like 
movement, returned to his camp on the Llubr^mt 

On the 26tli of October, Palacios took the command of the 
levies collecriug in the Sierra Morena; Vives succeeded him in 
Catalonia, and received more infantry from Majorca; the 
Spaiiish troops, released by the convention of Cintm, also 
arrived at Villa Frauca, and seven or eight thousand Grenadan 
levies were broi^ht up to Toragona by Boding; ot the same 
time six thousand men, drafted from the army of Aragon, 
reaohcil Lerida under the command of Lozon. This accumu¬ 
lated force was organized in six dlTiaUmSt'otie being formed of 
tbe troops in the Ampurdaa, including the garrisons of Hos- 
talrioh, Geron% and Rosas. This 'artny of iherlgki^ as it 
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CftJJed, amounted to rfiirty-sU tliousand, of wLicli twenty 
two thousand foot and twelve hundred horse were about "Bar* 
celona. Yiros having such a poww, and possession of the 
hilU and rivers around Barcelona, resolved to storm it, and all 
things seemed favourable. The inhabitants u’crc ready to ris^ 
a battalion of Walloon gvnwds, >Yluch had rciiuitiu'd in u kind 
of neutrality, i>lotted to sei^io one of the gates, and Duhesmo 
was inclined to abandon the t(;wn and bold only the citadel 
and the Montjuick; but from that he wius diverted by the 
remonstrances of the chief engineer Lafuillo. In this state, 
Vivc.s made a general attack on the French DutjwstN, but was 
repulsed at every point and rctumc<l to the niouutuiiis. The 
^Va11oon giinnls were then disarmed, the inhabitants awed, the 
defences of the town increased; and from tliat period to the 
raising of the blockade, the Sjianish general’s warfare was con¬ 
temptible, although dis))utc8 amongst his adversaries had 
arisen to such a height, that Duhesmo was advised to send 
Lecehi a ]>risoner to Franco. 

Catalonia was now a prey to disorder. Vives hod been tho 
friend of Godov and was not pojmlar j he had, when command¬ 
ing in the islands, retained the troo|)8 there with such tenacity 
as to create doubts of bis attachment to tho cause; yet the 

IotJ Comnjr- while privately expressing their 

wocKTeCorrc- suspicions Rud rc(]U(»tiug lord Oollingwood to 
upoudeuee. £yj,^ avowol of bis truc sentiments, 

wrote publicly to Vives in the nmst flattering terras, and 
finally appointed him captain-general of Catalonia. By the 
people ho and others were vehemently suspected; and as the 
mob governed throughout Spwn, the authorities, civil and 
military, were more careful to avoid giving oSeaoe to the 
multitude than anxious to molest the enemy: hence, although 
Catalonia was full of strong places, they were neither atmed 
nor provisioned, and all persons were confident the French 
only thought of retreating. 

This was tiic state of the province when Napoleon, then 
ready to break into the northera parts of Spain, ordered 
St Cyr to commenee operations. His force, inoluding a 
impMiti Gewnau division of six thousand men not yet 
MuKternKt, arrived at Perpignan, exceeded thirty thousand 

•” -. —.1 Un, 11 ir miAvillMl. aud St. 
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OyrhimselfwasextremelydUcontented. The ciaporor had given 
him discretionary powers, only reraemhering the importance 
of relieving Barcelona; hut Bertliier neglected tlic equipment 
of the troops, and Dnlicsme declared his magazines would uot 
hold out longer than December. To march directly to Barce¬ 
lona was neither easy uur udvnntageuuH ; that city could only 
lie provisioned from France, end before the road was cleared 
by the taking of Gcrona and HostaJricIi, no convoys could jmss 
hy laiul; it was essential therefore to obtain Ilosa.s as an inter¬ 
mediate jiort for French vessels passnig with sujijiliea to Bar¬ 
celona ; and to deprive the English of a secure Imvhour, whence 
the Sjniiiiards could in concert with Ihcir allies intercept the 
cominuiiicatious of tlic French army and even lilockade 
Figurras, which could nut he provisioiud nt this period. These 
considerations dctcrmiuetl St. Cyr to eonuneuce the siege, 
llcillc conducted the o]XTations and having driven the Sjmniurds 
Into the place investetl it the 7th November. 

SIEIJE OF nosAS. 

This town was a narrow slip of houses built along the 
ihora The citadel, a large irregular pentagon, was on the 
left flank; an old redoubt, hnilt at the foot of the rocky 
mountains which skirt the swanqiy flat of the Ampurdan, was 
on tlie right; and an entrenchment half a mile long covered 
tho houses aud connected those works. The roadstead j>cr- 
mitted ships o! the line to anchor with^ comron-sbot, and a 
star fori colled the Trinity, on the right coming up the gidf, 
crowned a rugged hill a mile and a qnurtcr from the citmlel, 
the oommunicatlon btung by a narrow road between the hills 
and the water’s edge. The garrison, three thousand strong, 
was rdnforced by captain West witli some seamen and marines 
from the Excellent seventy-fonr and two bomb vessels, which 
were micliored close to tho town. The damages of an old 
•lege sfrore only j>artially rcpiured; and the Trinity was com¬ 
manded at the distance of ^listol-shot by a roeky point called 
the Puig Rom; both it and the citadel were also ill-found ill 
stores and gnirs. 

Beille's troops, consisting ^of hii. own and Hno’s ItaKon 
division, skinnished dtuly with the garrison, but hfiftvy 
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rendered tlie roads of the Ainpurdan impassable for artillery, 
and delayed the opening of the trenches. Suuhaui's division 

covered the siege on the side of Oerona, and 
Chaliot’s Italian brigade was stationed at Kabos 
and Espollas to keep off the somatenes; Reille had previously 
detaclied a battalion to that quarter, and reinforced it with 
tliree more, but too late, the somatenes cut off two com¬ 
panies j but this enraged the lialicuis and chocked desertion; 
and St. C}T, unmiling to burn villages, selacd an eqtud 
number of villagers and sent them to France. Duiing these 
events the people of Kosi^s embarked or took refuge in the 
citadel, leaving their houses and covering entrenchments to 

the French, yet the fire of the English sliips 
prevented a lodgment; and in a few days a 
mixed body of sohriers and townsmen re-esta- 
blisiicd the post. On the 8th captain West and the garrison 
made a joint sally hut were repulsed, and next day several 
yards of the citadel nimpart crumbled away. The French 
did not discover this, and in the night it was repaired; on 
tlie i^th an ob.stiiiate assault on the Trinity was repulsed, 
principally by tlie English seamen.. Next day the roads 
permitted the French battering-train to move, the road 
leading up the Puig^Kom was repaired, and two battalious 
were established there with three pms on the 19th, over¬ 
looking the Trinity. Trenches were then opened against the 
citadel, and the ships of war were driven farther off by 
mortars. " 

Soubam was meanwhile harassed by the migueletes, the 
French cavalry unable to forage, went back to France, and 
gj ^ Napoleon, disquieted, by Duhesme’sanxious reports, 

for Barcelona, ordered the seventh corps to reach 
that city by the 26tli. St. Cyr refused to abandon the siege 
without a positive order. On the Spanish side captidn West 
was accus^ of seeking to possess himself of Bosas, under 
pretence of defendit^ it; and ^e junta wrote angry letters to 
the governor, Pedro OlMy, about tliis ully charge, yet took 
no measures to raise the si^. Fending this correspondence^ 
eaptaiD West sailed, and was succeeded by the captun of the 
Fam^ who endeavoured but iueffectually to take the battery 
0 ^. tbo Fuig Kom. 
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On 6hc 27tb, tbe French Btormed the mixed post in the 
deserted town, a hundred and fifty S])aDiBrd8 M’ere taken, 
fifty escaped to the citadel, and the rest were killed. Breach¬ 
ing batteries were then commenced amongst the ruined 
houses; and coiumunicatioii with the ships was rendered so 
unsafe, thnt Lezan, who had 'come from Lerida to Geruua, 

with six thousand men, and collecfed sunplics at 

^ ^ ^ Doyle» MS. 

the mouth of the Fluvia to throw into Koaas hy 
sea, abtrudoned his design. lUdlle again summoned the 
citadel, but O’Daly wjis firm, and the breach in the Trinity 
being judged practicable, au assault was ordered for the 30th. 
An Italian oiHcer, who had formerly served in the place, 
being to lead, said the breach was a false one, yet lie was 
unheeded, and indeed the marines of tiio Fame hud l>eeQ 
withdrawn, the fort l>eing considered untcuahlo. But nt that 
moment lord Cochrane, n man of surpassing courage aud 
enterprise, arrived and threw himself with eighty seamen into 
the fort. He found the breach practicable in itself, yet false 
us the Italian said, being only broken into an old gallery; 
this he filled with earth and hammocks; the unfortuimto 


Italian could do nothing, and fell with all his followers, save 
two wlio got liack, and two others, ei})arcd hy the seamen and 
drawn up with ropes; a second assault a few days later was 
also repulsed. 

While this passed at the Trinity, the breaching batteries 
opened against tlie citadel, and a false attack was commenced 
on the opposite side; next night the ..garrison made a sally 
with some success; but the walls were tennpletely broken hy 
the French fire, and the 5th of Dee^ber O’Daly, hojteless of 
relief, surrendered with two thousand four hundred men: 
Lord Cochrane then abandoned the Trinity. 

St. C^r says the garrison mi^t have been carried off at 
night by the British shipping. To embark two thousand five 
hundred rora in the boats of two ships, under fire, is not 
ca^, yc^ the preparation might have been previously made. 
With, exception of lord Oochrane’s exploit thd defence was 
cot brilliant, yet it rcsisteif -dihriy days; and if that time 
had been well employed by the ^^niards outside, the loss of 
the garrison would have., been amp^.r^wd, Viv^ wholly 
occupied with ^rceloaa,-wae indifferent to the fate eS Rosas; 
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a fruitless attack on Soubani's ]>usts mode by Mariano Alm'cz, 
Doyle MS effortj Lazan could not relj ujron 

more than threo thousand of his forces, and his 
applications to Vivos for a reinforcement were uidiccdcd. 

St. Cyr now prepared to succour Bai’cclona. To effect this 
he was to turn Qcroua and llostolrich by paths impervious 
to carriages, consequently no gnus ami very little unuket 
uininuiiitiun could be carried, and the country was full of 
strong ]>usitious. The Cenuun divisiou luul not yet oritcrod 
S])ain, and llcillc was therefore to remain for the protection 
of Ilosas and Figucrasj hence, less than eighteen thousand 
men, including the cavalry, now recalled from France, remained 
disposable. On the Sjuimsh side, llediug having come up, 
there Mere twenty-five thousand in can)[> before Barcelona, 
ten tlionsand under Lazan and Alvarez at Gerono, but all ill 

organized; two-thirds of the inigiieletcs carried 
only pikes, many had no arms, the military system 
was unsound, the generals in{lu1cut, ignorant, and despised by 
their om’u people. 

St. Cyr having concentrated his troops on tho Fluvla, 
passed that river the 9th, drove tho .Catalans over the Ter, 
and halted ten miles from Qeroua. lie desired to give Lazan 
a blow first, lest be should harass his rear on the march, but 

the latter vA>uld not fight, and 8t. Cyr made a 
show of investing Oorona to mislead Vives, and 
render him slow in breaking up l>cfore Barcelona. This 
succeeded, the Spaniard remained in his camp irresolute and 
helpless, while the French rapidly passed the defiles and rivers 
between Geroua and the Sesos. 

The nature of the country between Figucras and Barcelona 
has been described, the only carriage roads by which St. Cyr 
could march were, one by the sea-coast^ one leading through 
Uemna and Hoatalrich. The first, e:q}oeed to the fire of tho 
F^ng li sh vessels, had been broken up by lord Cochrane in 
August; to use the second, it wm ncccasaiy to tak% the two 
fortresses or turn them by mardiing for tluoe days through 
the mountaias. St. Cyr adopted the last plan, trusting to 
fepacate Lazan'knd Alvarez from Viyes and defeat them all in 
suoonKlon. On the 11th be crossed the Ter and i-eachcd La 
BisbaL There he left the last of his carriages, delivered out 


St. Cyr. 
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four days’ biscuit aud fifty rounds of amiuuultiuu; ftud wilti this 
provfeion, a. drove of cattle, and a reserve of ouly teu rounds 
of ammunition for each man, lie commenced his hardy march, 
making for i’alamo-s. 

Having beaten the miguclctcs with Juan Cluro<i, he had to 
pass under fire of tho English Bhii>s near Palainosj but hr had 
gained the first stc]), and on the 13th quitting the coast ho 
reached Yidrcius and Llagostcm hy a forced moi'ch, thus 
placing himself betweni Vives and Lazan, for the latter had 
not passed the heights of Casa do Selva. The 14th, marching 
by Mazttuet <lc fckdva and Martorol, he reached the heights 
above HostHlriuh, and oncam|)od at Cfrious and Masanas. His 
rear had boon slightly harassed by Lazan and Clnros, yet he 
was well content to find tho strong banks of the Tordera uude< 
foiidcd by Vivos. Lazan and Claros hod, however, the one on 
the 11th, tho other on the 12th, informed Vives of the move¬ 
ment, and tho bulk of the Spanish force before Barcelona 
might be cucountere<i on one of the many strong positions in 
frontj the Gcrona force was close on his rear; the aomutenes 
wore gathering on tlie hills on his flanks, Ifostalrich was in 
front, and his men had only sixteen rounds of ammunition. 
His design was to turn Ilpstalrich and gain the main road 
behind it j the smugglers of I’erpiguau told him tl\oro was no 
pathway; a shepherd a'lsm-cd him there was a track, and when 
tho staff failed, St. Cyr himself discovered it, but nearly fell 
mto the bands of the somatenes in the search. N'cxt day he 
gained the road by this path and repulsed a sally of tho gam- 
son against hb rear; the somatenes, however, emboldened by 
tho French aversion to wa.sting their ammunition, became very 
troublesome, and near St. .Colnni the liead of tho column 
encountered some miguclctcs under Prandsco Milans. Not 
being aware of St. Cyr’e approach they were caaly dislodged 
and fell back, part to tho jass of Villa Qorguin, part to the 
heights of Nuestra Senora de Oordera; the French thus g^ed 
the month of the dangerous defile culled the Treotapasos, and 
bdng oxhauKtud with fatigoo desired to halt; St. Cyr com- 
pell<^ them to dear tho defile, and they rcaohed the plains 
beyond at ton o’clock tliat night; Lazan was not folt in Uie 
roar, but in front tho fires of Vives* army were descried on tho 
bills between Oardaden Llinas. 
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That general knew of St. Cyr’a inarch the aud could 
liavc beeu on the Tordora before the French pasaed it; but 

news of tlie battle at Tudola, and the renewed 
siege of Zaragoza arrired at the same moment, 
and Vives vocillatcd bctM’eeu Barcelona and St. 
Cyr. He hod on dio 9th sent Beding with six guns, six 
hundred caralr}’, aud a thousand infantry to command in the 
Ampurdam, aud he had reached Grauollcrs when Lazau'a report 
arrived, hut then Vives sent him more reiiiforcenients and 
fresh orders to move on Cardadcu. Tho 14th he directed 
Francisco Milans by Matioro and Arenas do Mur to look for 
the French on tho const road, and if it was clear to join 
Ecding. The 19th, Milans was beoten at St. Celoui, yet 
rallied his people iu the night on the heights of Cordcra, thus 
flanking the French line of march. 

On the 13tli Caldagues hnd proposed ihat four thousand 
migueletes should watch Duhosme, while the army marched to 
fight St. Cyr; hut Vives, loth to -abandon tho siege, left 
Caldagues with the right wing, and carried the centre and left 
by Granollcrs to the heights of Cordadeu, where he united in 
the night of the 15th eight thousand regulars, exclusive of 
Milan’s division and some thoi^pud somatenes. Duhesme 
immediately took the ground abandoned by Vives, and sepa¬ 
rated him from Caldagues jfbut St, Cyr would have been very 
unsafe on the morning of the 16th before any other than 
Spanish generals. Vives and liis lieutenants were, however, 
not deficient of boosts, they called the French in derision * the 

tuceour,' and, alluding to Baylen, announced a 
second ‘hiUfyhf in whidi Beding would ^ain 
be ‘tnalador' They had not to de^ with a Dupont; St. Qyr 
formed bis troops in one mass at day<'break and inarched 
against riie Spanish centre^ telling the oolunm to go besdk>ng 
on without firing. 

4 4 

BATTLE OP CABtkADBtr. 


Rt-Cyr- 


Viyes* postion wu hl^ a&d wood^. He to 
Bedl&g the right, and the somatenes clustered 
w^atod frojEn tlm latter by the lit^erirer Mogent 
,road led through tiie c<ntre, and a bnneh road, \ 
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tween the Mog«nt aud the Spauiah right went to Mattaro. 
Geiftral Pjjio leading the attack against Boding, being galled 
in flank by the aemalt-nos, halte<l, extended to his left and 
sent for fresh instructions j Ht. Oyr reiterated his first order, 
but Beding liad already engngetl the extended troops, and a 
fire waa commenced without ammunition to maintain it. St 
Cvr instantly sent forward Pino'd right which was still in 
culuntn, and employing two companies to menace the Spanish 
left, led Souham’a division by the branch roaid against Rcding’a 
extreme right. In n moment the Spuiiards were broken on 
the right and centre, and l)eiug charged by the cavalry dis* 
peraed, leaving all their artillery and ammunition and two 
thousand prisoners. Vivea escaped on foot to Mattaro, where 
he got on board an KngUsli ahlp; Beding fled by tlie main 
rood, and the next du}*, rallying some fugitives at Monmalo, 
retreated by the route of San Culgat to Molioo del Rey. The 
French lost six hundred men, and the battle was so decisive, 
that St. Oyr resolved to push on to Barcelona without seeking 
Milana or Lazen, and hoping Duhesme, who had been informed 
the 7th of the intended march and could hear the sound of the 
artUlery, would turn back the flying trt^opa. Scarcely was the 
battle won when Milana arrived, bnt seeing the rout retired to 
Arenas de Mar and gave notice to Lazau, who retreated to 
Qerona. St. Cyr’s rear was uow cleat, but Duhesme instead 
of intercepting tbe beaten troops, sent Lecebi against Cal- 
dagues, who repulsed him, aud retired b^ud the Llohregat, 
leaving bdnod some artillery aud tbe magazines collected by 
Vives. St. Cyr reached Barcelona without meeting Duhesme's 
troops, and describes that general os astonishingly n^ligent, 
regardless alike of tiie enemy and of his friends, treating the 
service with indifference making friso returns, and conniving 
at gross malversations. These accusations are to be received 
with doubt,—Dubesme bos not wnuted deCeudcfB. 

Reflecting now upon tbe fadiity of beating tbe Catalans, and 
lutw difficult it was to overtake them, St. Cyr resolved to rest 
at Barcelona, thinking they wodU re-assemble On the Llohregat, 
where he might strike them m hard they woold be unable 
to interrupt a siege he was meditating. He was not deceived. 
Reding joined Caklaguea, and collected from twelve to fifteen 

YOU ]. no 
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thousand men behind the Llobregat; Vives rclandcd at Sitjes, 
and ordered Milans uud Lazan to join him by the way of 
Vallofl. The French general got intelligence of these disposi¬ 
tions, yet tliinking Milans’ arrival uncertain, judgetl it better 
to attack Tiwliag at once; wherefore upon the 20th having 
united Chabran’s division to his own, he advanced against St. 
Felieu tie Llobregat. Tbe Spiiniards occupied tbe height^ 
which arc lofty, rugged, and with a free view of all the ap¬ 
proaches from Barcelona. ITic river covei’cd their front; 
their left could only he assailed from the bridge of Moliuo del 
Rcy, which wiis entrenched nud protected hy heavy guns, and 
Reding had u thousand cavalry and fifty pieces, most of which 
were at the bridge. But his right wa^ accessible, the river 
was there fordable, and tbo royal road to Villa hVanen kd 
through his position. Vives came to the ground the 19th yet 
returned to Villa Franca, and when tlio French appeared on 
the 20tli there was no oonimunder. A council was held. 
Some were for fighting, some for retreating to Ordal, a strong 

])ost twelve miles in the rear. An officer was 
sent to Vives for instructions, the answer jier- 
mitteil Reding to retreat If he could not defend his position, 
and be resolved to fight though anticipating disaster, for he 
cxi>c(ted neemsution, pcrjiaps death if he retired. Snow was 
falling, both uimics suifered; but the Sjianiards Imd been 
previously defeated, the French had been victorious and wore 
confident. In this mood the armies passed the night. 

BATTLE OP MOtlSO DEL KEY. 

to 

9 

St. Cyr obserring Reding’s attention fixed on the bridge of 
Molino, onlered Chabran to open a fire of artillery there, and 
then retire os if unable to sustain the heavier Spanish guns; 
but when he should see their eeufre and right assailed to return 
and force the passage. Reding immediately accumulated troops 
on his left. Meanwhile Souham fording tlie river several miles 
below ascended the ri^t bank, and covered Pino and Chabot 
u they passed' by a ford in front of St. Felieu on the 
%Mtiish right; the li^t cavalry folIotre<l Clmbot’s division, 
the cniraefliers supported Cbabrui at Molino. Boding*! 
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winga were on two flat uiouutaliiB separated by a narrow 
ravine and a torrent, and Ids riglit Itcing weakened, was 
easily driven from its ground Ijy Pino, wliereupou lie formed on 
the otlier mountain perjiendicularly to tlie river, still holding 
the bridge in force which was thus behind bis left. 

St. Cyr ploceJ Souham on his own right, Hno in the centre, 
Cliobot on the left, and attacked this new jiositiou. Cbubot 
sought to cut the Spaniards off from Villa Franca, Souhnin 
and Pino, crossing the ravine, assailed the front, and the light 
cavalry, filing between the mountain and the river, endcovouvixl 
to connect tliis movement with Chahron's attack. The 
Catalans opened a roguiar yet ill-dircctcd fire, and their first 
lino chargctl, yet had not courage to close, and their resen’es 
immediately sent u volley against both [>artie8. In this dis¬ 
order Chabot, Imving gmned the Villa Franco road, drove their 
right upon their centre, and both upon their left, and the whole 
mass WAS then pushed back on MoHno del Iley. During the 
fight, part of Chabiwu’s division luul passed the river above 
MoUiio,blocking the road of Martorel, and the light cavalry now 
charged. The destruction of tho Spaniards would have bceu 
completed if Chabrau had pushed across tlie river, but alwnyn 
Irresolute, that general remained passive until Souham reached 
tho bridge, and the routed troops dispersed over the mountains. 

Vivc-B coming up at the end of the fight was forowl to fly 
wth tlie -nst, and the Freucli pursued in throe columns. 
Cliubron went towards Igualada; Chabot towards Sun Sadurni 
to turn Ordnl j Souham to Villa Franco, where head-quarters 
were established the 22nd. Villa N'uova and Sitjes on the 
Coa^it were occupied by Pino, while Souham pursued tho 
fugitives to the gaits td Toragona. The Civtalans loss was 
not great, for owing to their swiftness in the lulls, only 
twelve hundred were takeu. Several sni^erior officers fell, and 
Caldagues, a man seemingly jiedantic and boasting,but certainly 
possessing courage and talent, was made prisoner. ' All tlio 
artillery,, with vast quantities of lewder, was captured, and a 
magazine of unused Eaglltii muskets-waS found,' yet many 
of the raiguolotes were unarmed, and the Junta was unceasing 
in its demands for morel Tlte history of one proviDOS is the 
history of all. 
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Bakcelona was now provisioned from the captured msgasinM 
for several montlis, there was no Cataiiin force in the field, 
nnd Tftragona, where eight or nine thousand fugitives had 

taken refiig^ was in terrible disorder. The mol^ 
invaded the pnhUc stores, carried off weapons, 
And rushed about seeking sometliiug to vent its fury upon; 
the head of Vives was demanded, and Boding, who was pro- 
cluiinod general, cast him into prison for protection. The 
regular ofHccrs were insulted, there was the usual cry for de¬ 
fence, and menaces against traitors, but neither onus nor powder, 
nor provisions, and St. Cyr might have taken the place, if, 
intent ttpon gathering subsistence nud forming a battering 
train, he had not let the opportunity slip: Boding, beyond hU 
own hopes, had time to tally the troops aud put the works 
ill a fighting state. Bitten tbousaiKl infantry and eight hun¬ 
dred cavalry were reunited on tlio 1st of January 
at Tan^ona and Bcus; a Swiss regiment from 
ifajorca, two Spanish regiments from Grenada, and three 
thousand four hundred men friim ^encia augmented this 
force on the 5ih ; and that city also sent five thousand muskets, 
powder, and ten thousand pikes, all ft^sh from England. The 
British i^nts at Seville forwarded money, and this train of 
fortuitous eircunutaDces, with Sk Cyr’s inactivity restored tlie 
Catalans’ hopes, but thrir system remmued unhanged, for in 
Spain confidence 1^ to iosnbordisariQu,-uat to viotpiy. 

Some of the fngitives fied to Bruch, which was pom^ered 
impregnalde elaoe the defeats C3i^>ran and Swortsj the 
somateoee joined them, end eketed migor Green, an English 
military agent, general; wherefore St.'Cyr, tp rep^y those 
dkoRtera, sent Chabran to take liis revenge, and to encourage 
Um directed C%abot to taro Bruch hy &n Sadurni and 
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IgujiUda, aad render a permanent defence impossible. Oreen 
made a faint resistance, and lost eight guns and many men; the 
French pursued with ardour, and one detachment, without 
orders, took the strong rock of Montserrat; Chabot then 
returned to San &idurni and Chabran to Martorel. While 
these events happened near Barcelona, Lozan advanced with 
eight thousand men towards Castellon de Ampurias in tho 
Ampurduh, and the 1st of January drove a French battalion 
hack to Bosas^with loss; Betlle with three thousand men 
attacked him next day on the Muga, but the^tiou was unde¬ 
cided, and Iiazan returned to Oerona. 

Catalan fierceness was so much abated by the defeat at 
Molino, that Reding ms able to avoid serious actions while the 
somatenea harassed the French; and this plan followed during 
January and February forced St. Cyr to employ small detach* 
meats in search of provisions, which the country people hid 
with care, striving hard to save their scanty stores. The dis¬ 
trict between the Llobregat and Taragona was exhausted early 
in February, the FnglUh ships vexed the coast, and the 
French lost many deserters, and many killed in the innumerable 
skirmishes of the marauding parties. ^ C^r, how'cver, per¬ 
severed, until the peasantry became tired, and clamoured, tliat 
Reding with a regular army should look on while tho last morsel 
of food was tom from their starving families: the townspeople 
also, feeling the burthen of supporting the troops, urged tho 
general to fight. Korwas the inaobordination oenfined to the 
rude multitude. Idzan who had nine thousand men and 
(lid nothing after the skirmish on the Muga, when ordered 
by Reding to leave a garrison in Glerona and bring his troo]}a 
to Igualada, marebed with five thousand men to Zaragoza, 
where his operations already related were ineffectnaL 

Keding’s army was strong; tiie Swisa were numerous and 
good, and he bad the meet exp^'eno^ S}>anifih laments. 

fifth man of the robust population, had been called out, 
and though the peasant, averse to the r^ular serviee, did not 
readily come in, the army in February mustered twenty-eight 
thousand of idl arms, uiben guards were also otgani^, 
ami fifteen thon'sAud s<Hnatene6 aided the regular force. Yet 
wu there more show' than power, for Boding was incapable, 
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aii't tlio migiicletes, ill-anncd and naked, devastated the cvnn* 
ti 7 like an enemy. The somatenes would only light at the 
times and places they liked^ they refused advice, reviled those 
who differed irom them and caused many officers to be 
removed; they never gave the generals good information, hut 
the Spanish plans were always known to the French; for at 
Reding’s quarters, os at Castahos' before the bottle of Tudela, 
all projects were ostentatiously discussed. Reding had no 
military talent, his activity was physical nut Tacntal; but he 
was brave and honourable and popular; for being without 
design, or arrangement, and easy of nature, ho crossed no man’s 
humour and floated gently in the troubled waters until their 
sudden reflux left him on the rocks. 

Four independent Catalan corps were in.acti\-ity. Alvaros 
held Qerona and the Ampurdam with four thousand men. 
Lazan was near Zaragoza with flve thousand. Juan Castro, 
accused by the Spaniards of treachery ond who did afterwards 
join Joseph, commanded tixtecn thousand men, extended from 
Olesa on the npper Llobrcgat, to San Cristina near Tnragona. 
Reding's line, running through Bruch, Igunlada, and Llacona, 
was above sixty miles, and he k^it twelve thousand men at 
Taragona, Reus, and the vicinity. His troops were fed from 
Valencia aud Aragon, tliojoonvoys from the former coming by 
sea; but the flcid magazines, occumulnted on one or two 
points witiiout judgment, fettered him and regulated the 
niorcmcnts of his able adversary, whose only difficulty was 
tlic obtaining subsistence. 

St. Cyr’s communications were much voxcil bytlie soma- 
tcncs and the English ships, and early in February having 
exhausted tiic ccuntiy oi'ouud his army, he concentrated his 
divisions at Vendril, Villa Francs, San Sadurni, ond Martorei. 

The German division and Souac consoripts b&vkig 
Appendix SO, forty-one thousand men under 

omB, but only twenty-three thousand ligfating 
men wore witii himself.* His line was not n\ore than thirty 
miles, su’d he bad a royal road for retreat on Barcelona, ^le 
the SpamA Hne, sixty miles long, was on a half circle around 
him,, and with commnnications more nigged. Nevertheless 
by tfroiding serious fights, the Catalans might have fereed 
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the ^rcueh to abaudun the couutry west of the Llobregatj 
famine and the drain of mountun warfare would have effected 
that; and St. Cyr could Btrike uo fonnidablo Mow because all 
tiic imiMrtuut placcH were fortified. The ncvcr-fuiling arro* 
gance of the Spanish ohameter, and the unstable mind of 
Itcding, abolished these advantages. The concentration of 
the French troops and some suca'ssful Nkiruiishcs were mag> 
iiificd, the last into victories, the first into ])repuration for 
Hight: the clamour for fighting thns augmented, and some 
hopes were conceived of rcgaiuiiig B.'ux.-clona by a conspiracy 
within tiio walls, /ndeed long Infore tliis some absurd pro¬ 
posals had l>een made to general Lccchi for betraying the city to 
tlic patriots, and nothing more strongly marks the absurd self- 
Bufficicucy of the Sjuniards in this war, tluin their frequent 
attempts to corrupt the French commanders. As late as 1810 
Martin Carrera, having two thousand ragged Imlf-armed 
peasants cnoain]>cd under the ]>rotcction of the English out¬ 
posts, offered luarsliol Ney, then investing Ciudad Kodrigo, 
mnk aud honours if lie would desert 1 

Reding, driven by the popular cry to attack, ordered Castro 
to fall by Llacuna aud Igualada on the French right aud rear, 
and to send a detachment to the pass of Ordal to intercept 
their retreat on Bnrceluna. Reding in person ^ras to move 
with eight thousand men by Ycndiil and St. Cristina against 
the front, and the somatcuca aud ndgncletes botiveen Gerona 
aud the Resos were to aid; the object being m usual to sur¬ 
round the eucrayl The plon being ntado public St. Cyris 
dcstruetiou was confidently anticipated, but that geuerul hod 
his troops well in hand and struck the first blow. Thu 
Catalans were in motion the 14tl), and St. Cyr, leaving 
Bouham at Yeudril to keep Reding in check, marclied the 
10th from Villa Franca with Kuo’s division and overthrew 
Castro’s posts at Llacuna and St. Quinti: the Catalan centre 
wivs tUqa pierced, the wings seiiaratcd aud Castro’s right thrown 
book on Capelladcs. 

On tho 17th St. Cyr renohed Capelladee, where Cliabot and 
Cliabran wero to meet him, the one from Sodumi the other 
from Martorel; he thus skilfrilly avoided the pass of Bruch 
and concentrated three divieions on Castro’s left centre, and 
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close to Lia magazines at Igualada. CLabot arrived first »and 
being unsupported was beaten back with loss, but tlien the 
other French came up and tlie Spaniards fled. They rallied 

CfT. Pobla de Clarsmunti, between Capellades 

and Igualada, to St Cyr's content, because he liad 
sent Mazzuchelli’B brigade from Llacuna direct ui>on Igualada, 
and if Ohabot hod not been pressed, the action at Capellades 
was to have been delayed until Mazzuchelli had got into the 
rear j but when that last named general was descried, Castro, 
who was at Igualada with hia reserres, recalled the troops 
from Pobla de Claramunt The French were close, and the 
whole passed through Igualada fighting, after which the 
Catalans threw away their arms and fled by the three routes 
of Cerrera, Oalaf, and Manresa. They were pursued all the 
17th, yet the French returned the next day witli few prisoners, 
because, says St. Cyr, ‘ t/te CaUdem* are endowed hj ncUv/re 
toiUt strong knees' 

Having thus brokeu through the centre, defeated a part of 
the left wing and taken the magazines, St. Cyr posted Cbabot 
and Chabran at Igualada to keep the beaten troops in check, 
while himself, with Rno’s division, marched on the I8th to 


fight Biding, W'hose extreme left was now at St. Magi. 
Soubaui also had been infracted, when by preconcerted signals 
ho should know the attack at l^alada bad sncceeded, to force 
the pass of Cristina, and meet St. Cyr at Villa Kadofia. 6t. 
Magi was carried on the evening ^ the 18th, bat it was 
impossible to find a guide for next day’s march to the 

st.CiT. abbey of Santa Creusj in this perplexity, B wounded 

captain, who was prisoner, demanded leave to go 
to Taragons, St. C^r assented, offering to carry him to Santa 
OeuB, mid tinia the prisrater unconsciously acted as a guide to 
his enemies. The roai^ iraskmgwddiflieiih^ aadit in« late 
ere they itsu^ied the al^y,a post and occnpledia force 
hy the troq)9 beateir frmn ^ )tfagi the evesing. before; 
wherefore Frenm^ afrcr a fruitless demonstration of 
assaulting; It, took, a position iior the night. Meamriiila 
lleding, hearing of Castro’s defeat, made a draft of mte and 
guns from the riglit wing and was inarifliing by Fla and the 
pass of Cybiit; intending to rally his left wing; his road run 
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jiwt 4behiud Saiitu Crcus^ and he \*’as juistiiiig at the juonient 
when the French api)eared before tliat place; but neither 
general was aware, of the othcr’i presence, and both continued 
their particular inovemeuta. The 20th St. Cyr crossed the 
Gaya river under a fire from the abbey, and marched upon 
Villa Radoha, near which he dispersed a small corps; Souhain 
was not come up, and an officer, escorted by a battalion, was 
sent to him, for his non-arrival gave reason to believe the 
^tu&ofiiccrs and spies previously sent hud been intercepted. 
One day and a lialf was thus lost, which might ha^'o sufficed 
to crush Itodiug's right wing, surprised ns it would have been 
witliout a chief, jn the jdain of Tarogona. 

While the French rested at Villa Radona, Reding pursued 
his march to St. Coloma de Querault, where he rallied many 
of Castro’s fugitives, and the as^iect of affairs was suddenly 
changed; for Souliatn, after forcing the pa»» of San Cristina, 
reached Villa Radofia the 2lBt, and at the same time, the 
weakly men left at Villa Franca also arrived. Hence more 
than two thirds of the French army were conoentratetl at 
Villa Radoua at the moment wlien the Spanish commander, 
being joined by tlie detacliment beaten from San Cristina and 
by the troops from the abb^ of Creus, bad also rallied the 
greatest part of bis forces at St. Coloma de Querault. Each 
general conld now by a rapid march overwhelm bis adversary's 
right wing, but the troops left by Reding In the plain of 
Taregona, could retire upon that fortress, while those left hy 
St Cyr at Igualada were without support; wherefore, when 
the latter, oontinuing his movement on Taragoua, readied 
Vails the 22nd, Mid beard of Reding’s march, he tmmediately 
returned witli Pino’s division to Ra, resolved, if the Spanish 
general ahould advance towards Igualada, to follow him with a 
sharp spur. Souham halted at Tails on the 2Srd to watdi the 
CataUas ui the plain of TaragooB) Pino was then at Fla, 
whence he detached men towonls Sai^ta Creus and Santa 
Odoma to feel for Bedibg, and in the evening they retumod 
with some prisoners, who said the abbey was abandoned and 
Reding gone bach to -Toragoua by Sarrcal and Momblanch. 
St, Cyr then retaineil Pino atria, but pushwl posts on his right 
to tlio abbey, and in front to the defile of Cebro, designing to 
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meet the Spatunr^ls if they returned liy those roads, an^ he 
ordered Souham to pj>st his left on tho Francoli, his right 
towards Pla, with an advnuced guard at Fixa Mosoiis watching 
the Momblauch road. 

Ou the 24th Beding being at Santa Coloma, held a council, 
at which Doyle assisted. One [utrty was for fighting, another for 
retreating to Lcrida, a third for attacking Chabran nt Igualada, 
a fourth for reguining tho plain of Taragona. There were 
many opinions, Init neither wisdom nor resolution, and finally, 
Reding, leaving Wimpfeu with four thousand men at Sau 
Coloma, decided to regain Turagona and took tho route of 
Itlomblauoh; with ten thousand of his best troo|>s, following tho 
Spanish accounts, but St. Cyr says with fifteen thousand. 
The Catalan general knew Vails was occupied and his line 
of march intercepted; yet he imagined the Frenph to be 
oulyfno or sis thousand, and the situation and strciigth of 
an enemy were particulars tliat seldom troubled Spanish 
commanders. 


BATTLE OF VALLS. 

At day-break on the 21>th February, while, in fall march 
without any scouts, tho llbad of Reding’s column was siiddenly 
fired upon at Pixa Moxons by Souham’s detachment; however 
the French were immediately driven in upon tho main body, 
and the attack being vigorously followed the whole division 
gave -way. Under cover of this fight the baggage and artillery 
jiassed the Francoli river, the road to Taragona was opened, 
and Reding might have cflcctcd his retreat without difficulty; 
yet he continued to press Souluim until Bt. Cyr, who had oorly 
intelligence of what was passing, came down from Ha upon 
Ids left flank. Whra the French dragoons, preceding their 
infantry, appeared in Soul^m’s line, Reding rC'Crossod tlie 
Francoli and took a position behind that river, intending to 
threat, from thence in the evening, but his able opponent 
made him %ht, and at three o’clock the action recommenced..- 
The baulcs of the Frimcoll were steep and rugged, tlio jMsition 
.b{||y(^ strong and difficult of access, yet Bt. €yr wishing, as 
to rtateS} to increase the moral asccndaiK^ of hk soldioa. 
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forbftd the artUIery to play on llwling’s battalions, lest tlioy 
ahouia fly before the infantry could rcacli them! 

Under tliia curioos arrangement the battle wtvs bogim by 
the light troops. The French, or rather Italiau infantry, were 
superior in number to the Spaniards; covered hy their skir* 
mishers they passed the river with alacrity, and ascended the 
heights under a very regular fire, which >vaa continued until 
the attacking troops hod nearly reached the summit of the 
[lUflitionj then both Swiss and Catalans wavered, nud ere the 
infantry could close with them they broke and were charged 
hy the French cavah 7 . Reding received several sabre wounds 
yet saved himself at Taragono, where the greatest number of 
tile vauquished also took refuge, the remainder fled towards 
Tortosa and Lerida. The count of Cnstel d’Orius and many 
other superior oflicers were taken, together with all the ortillory 
and baggage, and four thousand were killed or wounded, 
During these movements Reding received no assistance from 
the somatencs, and it may be received os an axiom iu war, that 
armed peasants arc oidy formidable to stragglers aii<l small 
detacbments; when the regular forces engage, the poor country¬ 
man sensible of lus own weakness wisely quits tlic field. St. 
Cyr lost only a thousand men, and on the 2Ctli Souham 
entered the rich town of Reus, where, contrary to the general 
custom, the inhabitants romainetl I*iuo then occupied Pla, 
Alcovcr, and Vails, detachments were sent to Salou and Villa 
Seca on the sea-coast west of Taragona, and Chabot, recalled 
from Igualada, was posted at the Santa Creus to watch Wimpfeu 
who still remainetl at Santa Coloma de Querault 

This battle flnished the regular warfare iu Caialonia for the 
time. Those dctachmeuts, which by the previous movements 
had been cut off from the main bod}' of tbc umy, jomed the 
somatene^ and acting as j^ortueans troubled tbc comrouuicarions 
of the French; but St. Cyr bad no longer a regular army to 
deal with in the field, and Tortosa, being in a defenceless con¬ 
dition, without provisions, must have fallen if any attempt had 
been made against it. Laxan indeed, t^er his defeat near 
Zaragoza, carried a few men to Tortosa, and declared himself 
independent of Reding's command; but the battle and the fall 
of ^ragoza struck terror for and wide, the neighbouring pro- 
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vjiices acting each for its owu enfetr, had no regard to any 
general plan, and the confasion waa universal. The fugitives 
from Vails and the troops already in Taragona, crowded the 
latter place, an infectious disorder broke out, and St. Cyr, 
satisfied that sickness should do the woilc of the sword, begirt 
the city with a resolution to hold his positions while food could 
be procured. In tills policy he remained steadfast until the 
middle of March, although Wimpfen attacked and drove 
Chabran in succession ft'om Igualado, Llacuna, and St. Quiiiti, 
to Villa Franca; and although the two Milans and Claros, 
acting between the Besos and the Uobcegat, cut his communh 
cation with Barcelona, and in coujnnction with the Englisli 
squadron, renewed the blockade of that city. His plan ajipcars 
injudicious. The sickucss in Taragona did not cause it to 
Burreodcr, and the subjugation* of Catalonia was certainly 
retarded by the cessation of offensive operations; he should liave 
seized some strong place, Tortusii, Taragona, Gcrona, or Lerida, 
while the terror of defeat was fresh; his inactivity after Muliuo 
del Hey and at this period, enabled the Catalonians to put 
those towns in a state of defence, aud he gained only a barren 
glory. 

Towards the middle of March, the country being exhausted, 
he determined to aban^n the pluns of Taragona, and take 
some position where he could feed bis troops, cover the pro* 
jected siege of Qerona, and yet be at hand to relieve Barcelona. 
The valleys about Vick offered all these advantages, but as 
Okros and (be Milans were in force at Molino del Key, Obabrau 
was ordered to drive them back first, that the sick and wounded 
men might be transferred from Vails to Barcelona. Chabran 
sent a battalion yvith one piece of artillery, the migueletes 
thinking it the advanced gu^ of a greater force abandoned the 
post, yet soon returned, beat the battalion and took tbo gun. 
Chabran Teeeived ordera to £»11 on with his whole ^vision; he 
- readied tbe.bridg^ but returned without daring 
to attack; 8t. Oyr repeated his <»dera, and then 
the trcK^ ispparently nshamed of their general’a irresdution, 
carried the bridge md I'ccupicd ttu heights on both sides of 
die river. 

It was now found that Duhesme, pressed by the migueletes 
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witl^out, AV(Ui also extremely fearful of consiiirocles within the 
walls; and his fears, and the villanous conduct of his police, 
hud rcitlly excited the luhsbitauts to attempt what was so 
much dreaded. An insurrection was planned in concert with 
the inigueletes and the English squadron, and the latter 
coming close in caiinonulcd the town on the lOtb, expecting 
Wimpfeo, the Milana, and Claros to have assaulted the gates, 
which was the signal for insorrection. The inhabitants were 
sanguine, because there were above two thousand Spanish 
prisoners in tlio city, and outside the walls two tercios secretly 
reemited aud maiutained by the citizens; and these last 
being without uniforms, constantly passed in and out of the 
town, yet Duliesme was never able to discover or to prevent 
tlkcml but in all matters of surprise and stratagem Spaniards 
arc unrivalled. This project against the city was bafflerl by 
Chabran’s actions at MoUno del Key, which occupied the 
partisan corps outride the wails; and the British squadron, 
exposed to a heavy gale and disappointed in the co-operation 
from the land-side, soiled away the Ilth. 

St. Cyr designed to retire the 18th, hot the 17th a can¬ 
nonade was heanl on the side of Momblanch, which proceeded 
from a detachment of six hundred men, with two guns, 
under the command of colonel Briche, who had been sent by 
Mortier to open the communication after the f^l of Zaragoza, 
and bad forced a way through the Spaiibh partizans. To 
favour his return the army halted two days, yet, after a trial, 
he found it too dangerous and attached Itimself to the 7th 
corps. Now however Cyr’s inactivity and Chubrau's 
timidity had depressed the spirit of the troops; they contem¬ 
plated tile retreat with unc&iness, and many qfficers advised 
the general to hide his movements. To check this alarm St. Cyr 
gave the Spaniards formal notice of his design, desiring Beding 
to send officers to take (diaige of the hospitals at ValU vditch 
oontaioed the Spanish wounded and some Frentii. Then he 
repaosed the Llobregat, ftdlowed at a distance by some feeble 
Spanish detachments, and sent Pino imme£ately against 
Wimpfen, who hod rallied the migueletes of Juan CSoros and 
the Milane at Tarasa. Kno defeated him, foraged the country, 
and brought back sufficient to feed the army without drawing 
on Barcelona! 
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Keding died at tlii& time of iii^ wounds in Taragona, ^ licit 
the Euglii;]! consul Imd sured him from the mob, whick 
always attributed defeat to the general’s trCiVchery. His mili¬ 
tary conduct was condemned by liis own officers, liis know¬ 
ledge of Mar was slight, bis courage and honesty unquestion¬ 
able, and he was conspicuous fur hunuiiiity. At this unhspjiy 
period, when prisoners in every part of Simin were tortured 
with saA’age cruelty, aud when to refrain from such deoils was 
St Cyr incur suspicion, Hading not only repressed all 

barbarities, but concluded a eouveutiou with St. 
(lyr, under whicli wounded men on both sides received decent 
treatment, and were cxchiingcd as soon ns their hurts were 
cured. In bis l<ii»t momeuts he said he bad been ill-served as 
n geucml, that the somutcucs hod not supported him, that his 
ordors were iieglectwl, ami his plnus disclosed to the enemy 
while he eonid never get true intelligence: conqdoints whicli thu 
experience of Afoore, JJaiid, Cnidock, Murray, and Wellington, 
proved to be ajiplicablc to every jairt of Sjiaiii, at every period 
of the war, Oou]'igny succeeded Reding, yet was soon super¬ 
seded hy lUake, who was apiKiintc'd captalu-gencral of tho 
Corouilla, or little crown, a title given to the union of Valen¬ 
cia, Aragon, ami Catalonia. - The Catalan warfare was thus 
iiitimati'ly connected witli Aragon, and a short account of 
what was {ya^sing there is iieccssury. 

When Zoi-ago/u fell, Losdchi icturncd to Franco, aud Mortier 
sent detachments against Mouzon, Jacu, Mcquinenza and 
Lerida. Mouzon, commanding a passage over the Cinca 
river, was abandoned by the Spaniards, Jacn suirendcred, and 
thus an important line of communication was opeued with 
Franoe; but the demonstration against Mequincuza failed, 
and the summons to Lerida was fruitless. Mortier then 
quartered Ills troops ou both sides of the Ebro from Bar- 
bastro to Aleanltz, and gent colonel Bricbe, as we have seen, 
to open a comniumcation with the seventh corps. Tins was 
in March. In April Mortier marched tlie fifrb eor^is to 
CastiUo, kaving Juuot with the third corps to hold Aragon; 
'hot that officer soon returned to France and was i-cploced hy 
finuhet. The third corps was now much reduced. One 
VM em^oyed to protect the communieafion with 
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Navtirro, auotlicr lu escort inisoucre from Zaragoza to 
BuyAiuoj many artillery-mcii aud nou-conmiisaiuiiod oHiccrs 
were withdrawn to serve tu GeinuiDy, and the nuuihcr of 
disposable troojjs did not exceed twelve thousand men under 
arnts. This weakness gave the new general uneoainess, wliieh 
was not allayed when he found men and officers discontented 
nn<I dispirited. Suchet Wiui however uo ordinary man. lie 
iininedidtely conimcnml a systoni of discipline and older ir. 
his guvcrnnieut which curried him from one success to another 
until he obtained the rank of moi-sliul for liimselt^ and for his 
troops the honour of being tlie only French corps that never 
suffered a signal reverse in Spain. He hoped St. ('\r’8 
victories would give him time to rc-orgauizc his force in li.n> 
quillity, but that quickly fled. The Aragonese p-•il^.ln'(^', 
detecting his wottkiKSS, were ready for iusuncctiou, and the 
mignclctcs and somatcucs about Lcridiv and Mc(juineuza were 
ali'cady in activity under the colonels Pcrefia and llugct. 
Blake also, drawing troops from Vulcucia and Taragoua liad 
j.ulncd Lazau, and fixed Ids quarters at Morelia on the frontier 
of Aragon, designing to operate in that province. 

His first effort was to kindle tlic fire of insuiTCction, nor 
was fortune adverse. Part of the garrison of Munzun Iniv ing 
made a marauding excursion lieyoiul the Ciuea, the citizena 
orerj’owercd tho.se who remained, and Pcri'iia entered the 
place: this happened while Juuot still commanded and he 
sent a strong force to recover it;, but Bagct having reinforced 
Pereua the French were repulsed; the Cinca rosebeldiid them, 
and though the cavalry escajied by swimming, the infantry 
six hundred, after three days’ marching aud skirmishing sur¬ 
rendered and were sent to‘ Tamgona, whence tlniy were 
exchanged under the convention between Kediug and St. Cyr. 

This success excited extravagant hopes, the Spanish gar¬ 
rison of ^loquineiiza burned the French boat bridge at Oas^ic 
on the Fhi'o, and Blake then advanced fighting to Alcanitz, 
the iVeneh retiring with loss to Samper and Ixar. It was at 
this moment when the quarters on both sides of the Khro 
were harassed and the wings separated by the loss of the 
Caspo bridge, that Suchet assumed the command of the third 
OOi^. It was widely spread and b danger. He aUiudoned 
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the loft bank uf tlie Kbro, ouU conceutrutod his force at Ixu - 
with the exception of a small garrison loft in Zaragozif, bat 


flilcTiPl'i 

Metnuirs. 


' Ills suUIicm were fearful nnd disordvrlY, and to 
ndse tlieir spirit he marched the 23rd against 


Pilakc. That officer was in front of Alcauitz, 


his centre was covered by a hillj a bridge over the Guada¬ 
lupe was in his rear; his left resteil on some pools of water; 
his right was ex^>osed. lie had twelve thousand men of 
nil arms, and the Frendi tlid fiot exceed eight thousand 
infantry and seven hundred cavalry; yet Suchet, thinking 
if he could carry the hill in the centre, the Spanish wings 
would be cut off from the bridge and forced to suirender) 
mode dispositions for an attack. 


DarTLE OP ALCAK1T2. 

To draw Blake’s attention to his flanks, a small column was 
directed (gainst each wing, and when the skimiishers were 
engaged, three thousand men ra]>idly attacked the centre hilL 
Tlie Spaniards stood firm, the French fled, and though Suchet, 
who was himself wounded, rallied them again in the plain, 
and remained there all day he dare<l not renew the action. 
In the night he retrea^d, hut his troops were seized 'U'ith 
panic, and at daylight poured into Samper with all the dis¬ 
order of a rout. Blake however remained inactive, and the 
French general causing the man who first commenced the 
alarm to be shot, exhorted the rest to maintain their honour, 
rested two days in position that be might not seem to fly, and 
then fell bock to Zan^za. This l>attle was a subject of 
triumph all over Spain. The sapreme junta gave Blake an 
estate, ond added the kingdom of Murcia to his command; 
his army then rapidly augmented, he hoped to recover Zara¬ 
goza and turned all li» thoughts on Aragon, neglecting Cata¬ 
lonia, to which province it is time to return. 

St. Cyr remuned until the middle of April in Barcelona, 
linving to remedy Duhesme’s bad government; he also filled 
the magasines for three months, and as the prisoners. were a 
source ^ danger he resolved to send them to France, Finally, 
transferring his sick and weak men to the garrison, and 
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exchanging Cliabraii’s division for Lecclii’s, he marched to 
Graufllcrs, pving out that he was going to Fi-auce, lest the 
Catalans should remove their provisions from Vich. Tlie 
niigueletes under Milana and Claros had however occupied both 
sides of the long narrow pass of the Garriga in the valley of tlio 
Oongosto. Wimpfen supported them at a short distance, and 
tlio ICtli when Lecchl, escorting two thousand prisoners, 
appeared, an action commenced. Tlie Outiilans were soon 
beaten, for St. Cyr lv))Owiug the ])as.s had .secretly detached 
Pino to attack Wimpfen, and sent Soulmm and Chahot hy the 
mountains to get on the flank and rear; tlias attacked on nil 
sides the miguclctos fled, the French gcncml reached Vich the 
18tl], and the inhabitants went oK' to the hills with their efl'cets, 
but left their provisions heliiml. 

Cliabot and Pino immediately occupied Ceutellas, Rt. iiartin, 
Tona, and Col dc Sespino, thus securing tbe entrances of the 
valley. Souhom remained near Vicb, his right at P^odn and 
Munlieu on the Ter, Ids out-posts at Gurp, San Sebastian, and 
Saula Euluria. Lecclu iiiarchod with the prisoners hy Filicu 
de Pullcrols to Besalu, he rejtulscd some attacks, delivered liis 
charge to Beillc and came biick with the news of Napoleon’s 
departure from Spain, and of the approaching Austrian ^vnr. 
At the same time a moveable column sent to Barcelona brought 
intelligence that admiral Cosmao’s squadron, baflliug lord 
ColHugwood’s vigilance, had poured supplies into the city. 
This terminated wliat may he culled the irregular warfare of 
Catalonia, to be succeeded by a war of sieges; but those were 
committed to other hands: Verdier succeeded Reille in the 
Ampurdam, and marshal Augereau superseded St. Cyr. 

OBSKKVATIOK^ 

1®. St. CyPs marches were hardy, his battles vigorous, hut 
his campaign was one of great efforts without corresponding 
advantages. He attributed this to the condition of the seventh 
corps, ‘ deat'UuU and negleded because the emperor disliked and 
toiefted to ruin its due/:' an accusation unsustainc'd by reason 
or facts. What 1 Napoleon wilfully destroy his armies! saerh 
flee forty thousand men to disgrace a general whom he was 
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not obliged to employ at aH) St. Cyr Acknowledges, that 
wlien he received his instructions, he observed the enii^ror’s 
afflictiou at Dupont’s disaster; yet he would have it iMjlicvod, 
that in the midst of this regret, Napoleon, with a singular 
eelf-dtimaging malice, was preparing greater disasters, merely 
to disgrace the commander he was talkitjg to. And why! 
because the latter had formerly served with the army of the 
lihiuc! Yet St. Cyr met with no reverses in Catalonia, 
and was afterwards made a marshal by this implocablo 
enemy. 

2°. That the seventh corps was not well supplied is not to 
be disputed in the fjicc of facts stated by St. Cyr; but if war 
were D state of ease and smoothness tlie fume which attends 
successful generals would be unmerited. Na 2 K)leon selected 
St. Cyr because he thought him a capable commander; in 
feeble liauds the seventh corps would be weak, but with St. 
Cyr he judged it able to overconm the Catalonians; nor was 
he much mistaken. Barcelona was saved, llusaa was taken; 
and if Taraguna and Tortosa did not fall, the one after the 
battle of Mulino del Hey the other after that of Vails, it was 
because the French general did not choose to attack them. 
Those towns were without the slightest preparation for 
defence, moral or physical. Nor can the unexpected resist- 
niujc of Gerona Zaragtiza and Valencia be cited against this 
opinion; those cities were previously prepared, yet in the two 
lost there were dismay and confusion, not fatal only because 
tbc besieging generals wanted the ready vigour cbaractcristic 
of great captains. 

3°. St. Cyr, aware that numbers and equipment arc a ])Oor 
measure of the strength of armic.^, exalts the enthusiasm and 
courage of the Catalans, and trembles at the danger wldcli, 
owing to Napoleon’s suicidal jealousy, menaced at that period 
the seventh corps and even the south of France! But St, 
Cyr did not hesitate, with eighteen thousand men, having no 
artillery, and carrying only sixty rounds of musket^mmuni- 
tion, to plunge into the midst of those terrible armies; to 
march through the mountains for whole weeks and attack the 
strongest positions with the bayonet alone; nay even to dis¬ 
pense with the use of his artillery when he did bring it into 
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Action, lest his luen sliould uob liavc a suHicicnt contempt for 
their enemies. And who were these undaunted soldiers, so 
high in courage, so confident, so regardless of the great weapon 
of modern warfare 1 Haw levies, the dregs and scrapings of 
Italy, the refuse of Najdesand Rome. With such soldiers ihe 
battles of Curdadcu, Molino, Igualada and Vulls were won, 
yet St. Cyr calls the inigHolctcs the host light troops iu tho 
world 1 The best light troops are the best troops in the world. 
Had the four tliousand men composing AVellington’s light 
division hccii at C'ardaileu, instead of fifteen thousand miguc- 
Ictes, St. Cyr'a sixty rounds of amnmuition would scarcely have 
carried him to Harccluna. 

4'^. If tho injunous influence of personal feelings on tho 
judgment were not known, it might excite wonder that so 
good a writer and aide soldier should advimce such fallacies; 
but St. Cyr’s work hears tho niark of carclcssucBS, He affirms 
that Dupont’s move on AndaUisiu encouraged the tumults of 
Arunjucx; hut the tumults of Araujuez happeued in the month 
of March, and Du])uiit's movcuiout toulc ]ilaco in ^lay uiid 
June I Again, he Bays, that to make a solid conquest in tho 
Peuinsula, Napoleon should have commenced with Catalonia 
instead of ovcmmniug Spain by the uorthcru line ofo])crations. 
But the progress of the seventh corjis was impeded hy the 
want of provibions not by the enemy’s force. Twenty tlioii- 
saiid men could bent tlic Spouiards in tho field, hut could not 
subsist: increasing the iiiunber.s would increase this difficulty. 
And in what would the gi'cater solidity of this plan have 
consisted? Wliile the French were thus engaged the patriots 
would have been orgonking tbeir armies, and England could 
liavc brought all her troops into line; two hundred thousand 
nien placed between Zsuragoza and Tortoso, or breaking into 
France by the western Pyreneea while the Austrians were 
aflvaneing to the Rhine, would have shaken the solidity of St. 
Cyr’s plan. The French emperor saw a nation intrinsically 
I)owerful and vehemently excited, yet ignorant of war and 
wanting the aid which England was eager to give. All the 
elements of power existed in the Peninsula, and they were 
fast approximating to a centre when be burst upon that 
country; and as the gathering of a water-spout is prevented by 

E K 2 
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the explosion of a gtm, so the rising strength of Spain was 
dissipated by his /<uil(lcn and dreadful assault: if the was 
not then fiuisljcil; it ^vas because his lieutenauts ^erc tardy aud 
jealous of each other. 

5®. St. Cyr appears to have fallea into an error prevalent 
among the French generals in Spain; he considered his tusk 
as a whole in itself, instead of a constituent part of s greater 
system. He judged well what was wanting to subjugate 
Catalonia, he did not sec that the sevcatli cor]>s hliould some** 
times forget Cutalouia to aid the general plan against the 
Peninsula. Hosos surrendered at tlie moment when Najioleon, 
after the victories of Burgos, K^piaosa, Tu<lela and the Somo* 
sierra, was entering Madrid as u conqueror; the battles of 
Curdudou and Molino may therefore ])o said to have })rostratcd 
Spain, because the English army w'os isolated, the Spanish 
armies destroyed and Zantgoza invested. Was that a time to 
calculate the weight of powder and the uuiuher of pickaxes 
required for a formal siege of Tarugona? The whole Penin¬ 
sula was shaken, the proud heart ot Spain sunk with terror, 
and iu that great consternation to be daring was to bo prudent. 
St. Cyr was not iu a condition to besiege Tarugona formally, 
but be might Imvo assaulted it with less danger than he 
incurred by his march to Barcelona. The battle of Vails 
was another cjioch of the same kiud; the English army had 
then re-emharkccl, the rout of Ucles liud taken place, Por¬ 
tugal was invaded, Zaragoza had fallen. That was a time to 
render victory fruitful, yet no attuinj^t was made agaiust 
Tortosa. 

G^. St. Cyr justly blames Palacios and Vives for remaining 
before Barcelona instead of carrying their army to the Ter and 
the Fluvia. Yet he applauds Keeling for conduct equally at 
variance with the true principles of war. It was his own iii- 
netivity after the battle of Molino which produced the army 
of Boding; and the impatient folly of tluit nnny, uud of the 
people, produced the rout of [guulada and the battle of Yalls. 
Instead of disseminating thirty thousand'men on a line of 
sixty miles, Boding should have put Taragona and Tortosa 
into a state of defence, and leaving a small corps of oliBcrva- 
tion near the former, have made Lcrida the base of his operor- 
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tioDS. Id that position, comiuanding the most fertile plnin in 
Catnk>nia, he could have acted id mass on St. Cyr's flanks and 
rear by the lines of Cervera and Momblauch—and without 
danger to hiinaelf; nor could tlic French general have at- 
tcmi)tf'd aught against Taragona. 

But it is not with reference lo the seventh corps alone that 
Lerida was the projicr base of the Spanish army. If the Valen- 
ciaiis at Morelia, and Infantado's force at Cuenca, had marelicd 
on Lerida, fifty thousand regular troo})S would have been wn- 
centrated there early in Fehmary; having the fortresses of 
Monzon, Bnlaguer, MetiiiiiuniKa, Taragona, and Tortosa as 
covering ami su]>portiiig jioinLs: the lines of operations would 
have been us numerous as the roads, the Scu irUrgel, called 
the granary of Catalonia, would liave supplied corn, and a 
direct cominunioition with Valencia would have been open. 
From this central menacing point, such a force could have 
kept St. Cyr in check, and even have raised the siege of Zara¬ 
goza; nor could VicU>i'have followed Jnfantado’s movements 
without uncovering Madrid, and abandoning the system of 
operations against Portugal and Andaluslr.. 

7®. St. Cyr jnnises lieding's j)rojcct for surrounding the 
French, and very gravely observes, tlic only uietliod of de¬ 
feating it w.as by taking the offensive. Nothing can be justcr. 
But he should linvo ssud it was a certain, nietliod; and until wo 
find a great commander acting upon lieding's principles, this 
jiRii.sc cun only bo taken .is cii ility towards a brave adversary. 
His own movcineuts were very dlflerent. He disliked Na¬ 
poleon persoually, he did not dislike Ids manner of making 
war; the cedebrated camjimgn in the Alps against Beaulieu 
W!is not unheeded by him. For one of his proceedings, how¬ 
ever, there is no precedent, nor is it likely it will ever he 
imitated; he stopjicd the fire of his artillery when it was doing 
execution, to establish the moral u.sccu(lancy of his troops I 
What a sarcasm on his enemies! What an answer to his com¬ 
plaint that Napoleon hod maliciously given him a hopeless 
task 1 He could not havo commanded so long without know¬ 
ing that there is in all battlee a decieive moment, when every 
weapon, every man, every combination of force that con be 
brought to bear, is necessary to gain t/w victory. Wilfully to 
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ncj'lcct t.lic mcftiis of reducing the enemy’s strength, previous 
to tliiit crituvil period of an action, in n gross folly. , 

8°. If St. C)t’ 8 own Jiiarchcs and ])attlos did not Biiffieienfcly 
cxjiose the fidlncy of his ojnuious relative to the rigour of the 
C’ataluiis, loril Oollingwood’s corre.s]iondciico would supjily the 
tleficicney. That able and sagacious nmn, writing at this 
period, says,— 

‘ In Cntaloniii, evcr 3 dhing seems to have gone wroug since 
the fall of Rosas. The iSpauianls are in considerable force, 
yet arc dispersed and panie stnick whenever the enemy np« 
pears.’—‘The ojjplicatious for supplies are unlimited; they 
want money, arms, and ammunition, of which no use appears 
to he made when they get them.’—‘Tn the English papers, I 
Bee iiocomits of successes, aj)d convoys cut off and waggons de« 
btroyod, which ore not true. What has been done in tliat 
way has been by the boats of our frigates, which liave, in two 
or three instances, landcil men and attacked the enemy with 
great gallantry. The aomatcncs range the hills in a disorderly 
Way ami fire at a distance, hut retire on being n))proached,’— 
'Multitudes of men do not make a force.’ Add the Rpanish 
historian Cahancs' statements that the migueletcs, always in- 
Buhonlinute, detested the Bcrvicc of the line, and were many 
of them armed only with staves, and wo have the full measure 
of the Catalans’ resistance: it was not the Catalans, but tho 
English, who iu this j)Tovincc, nn in every part of the Peninstda, 
retarded the progress of the French. Would St. Cyr have 
wasted a moiitli hefore Rosa.s 1 W<iuld he Irave been hamj>cred 
in his movements by his fears for the safety of Barcelona? 
Would he have failed to iMwicge and take Taragoinv and 
Tortosa, if a French fleet had attended his progress by the 
cua.st, or if it could even have made two runs in safety ? To 
lord Co1IiDg\voo(l, who, firm as the Ronuin I'ibulus and a far 
belter man, j)orishc<I of sickneM on Ids decks rather than relax 
in his watching,—to his keen judgment, his unceasing vigi- 
knee, tho rcsistanoe made by the Catalans was due. He it 
w{Ui tliat interdicted tbe coost-linc to tbc French, protected the 
trausport of the Spanish Bujfplies from Valencia, assisted in tho 
defence of the towns, aided the retreat of the heaten armies, 
did that which the Spanish fleets in Cadiz and Oarthagena 
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sliould have done. But tiic supreme junta, equally disre¬ 
garding the remonstrances of Colliugwood, the good of their 
own country, the treaty with England by which they were 
bound to prevent their ships from fidling into the hands of the 
enemy, let their fleets rot in harbour, cveu when money was ad¬ 
vanced and the assisUiucc of British seamen oflored to fit them 
out for sea. 

♦ 

Having now related the principal ojicratious in the eastern 
and central provinces; having shown that the Spaniards, 
however restless, were unable to throw off the yohe, I must 
turn to Portugal, where the tide of invasion still flowing on¬ 
ward, although with diminished volume, was first stayed and 
finally forced back by a counter flood of mightier strength. 
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No. 1. 

To the Editor of the ' Times’ 

Sir,—M. Tliicrs, in liis 9(h volume of tlie ‘ Consulate and 
Empire/ claims for Limself the secret of the IVninsula war, 
having found it in certain papers to which be only has had 
access. That may be ; but I ask if he is incapable of drawing 
false conclusions from secret materials to sup])ort perverse 
assertions? To answer with good warrant let ns examine 
how he deals with authentic doeumcnt.s, not confined to his 
secret repertory, 

Thiers.—‘ 3,000 brisk resolute Frenchmen’ opposed 15/>00 
English at rmrica. 

lieply.—The duke ol Wellington judged the French to he 
G,000. Labordc, their commander, denied he had 6,000, thus 
tacitly admitting he Imd .1,000 or more. 

Thiers.—The English had 400 cavalry. 

lleply.—The English odjutant-gcneralH return gives 250. 

Thiers. —Luborde wounded or killed 1,200 or 1,600 English 
at lloricu. 

lleply.—The adjutant-gi'iu'rars return gives 470 killed, 
wounded, .'iiid missing. 

Thiers.—‘ Junot collected 9,000 some hundred men to light 
at Viniicro.’ 

Rcidy.—The French order of battle fouud on the field gave 
14.000. 

Thiers.—22,000 FiTiioh cmbarkwl under the Convention. 

lleply.*—Tlic ollicial French embarkation return gives nearly 
26,000 incu and oflicers. 

Thiers.—‘ Only 20,000 men followed Junot into Portugal.’ 

lleply.—The Imperial muster-rolls give 29,584 effective in 
Portugal, 23rd of May, 1808. 

Thiers.—The Frcncli army of Spain under Napoleon was 
250,000 strong, of which 200,000 only were assembled there 
the end of October, 1808. 

Eeply.—The Imperial muster-rolls show, on the 25th of 
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Octiibor, more than 315),UOO effective; on the 15th of Novem¬ 
ber, more tliau 335,000 effective. ^ 

Thiers.—Kir Joh)) Moore’s Iroofis urrivetl at Salamanca, ex- 
haustinl by their long march, and by privations. 

lU.‘j>ly.—Moore’s dcsimtchcs say liis troops were in better 
case than wlicn. they stai'ted from IJsIkih; they suffered no 
privations, and their excellent condition uji to Sahiigun was 
notorious. 

Thiers.—‘ Moore advanced to Sahaguii with 29,1)00 English 
troops, and about 10,000 iSjwniards.’ 

Lloply.—Tlifi ndjutant-gcnerul’s return of the 19th of Decem¬ 
ber givt*s 23,.583 of all arms; Moore had no Spaniards, and 
lloniana, who did not net in concert, had only 6,000. 

M. Thiers canuot deny the aullienlieity of my numbers, 
seeing they wore taken from the original Imperial muster- 
rolls in the French War-ofliec; nut the yellow, but the green 
rolls; tlie olKcers of that office will nppreeiate the distinction 
of eolonrs. 

M. Thiers c&unot ple.id ign(»raiice. All the documents arc 
printed in my hist->ry, uiul he iiad access to the French 
originals. 

>30 much for <|uanlili(-s. Let us examiue hiin as to qualities. 

Tlners.—Wellington has a ‘ contraeteal intellect;’ sir John 
Moore was 'irresolute in eouiieilj’ the English soldier is 
‘beaten almost to death for the least fault;’ ‘he is little prac¬ 
tised to march;’ ‘ is inauiiuatc, feeble, when forced to move to 
attack;’ ‘ he has no vivacity, no nndaeity, no enthusiasm, no 
hardihood, no onterpriso;’ 'to licat him lie must be forced to 
take the initiative in attack,’ ike. 

Keply.—Wellington’s intellect, measured by M. Thiers’ 
imagination, must ajipear very contracted. Yet it is strange 
that with a few troops iinviiig no enterprise, no hardihood, and 
fearing to he beaten to death for trilling offences, he should 
have maintaiued the war for five years auccessfuliy in Spain, 
against enormous numbers of soldiers ami officers the best and 
most skilful in the world, according to M. Thiers, and, finally, 
should carry that war into France! Strange that troops 
unable to march shoult] have moved, in face of an enemy, from 
Lisbon to the Agueda, from the Agueda to Madrid, from tho 
Douro to the Adour, from the Adour to the Upper Garonne. 
Stranger still, if to beat those troops it was only necessary to 
make them attack, that they should have attacked sucecssfully 
nt Rorira, where the French hill ivas five times more steep, 
rugged, and difficult than the English hill at Vimiero, which 
the French unsuccessfully attacked; that they forced the 
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pnasnge of tlic Douro aud drove Soult out of Portugal ; that 
they Attacked Mossena at Rediulia, at Casal Nova, at Foiite 
d'Aronce, at Suhugal, and drove him also out of Portugal; 
that they attacked and retook the key of the jwsition at 
Alhuera, which the Spaniards had lost; that they attacked 
and defeated Marmont at .Salamanca—tlio king at Vitoria, 
driving Iiim out of Spiun; tliat in the second fight, near 
Pani])c1una, they attacked Soult’s mountain position, and drovo 
him out of Spain; that they forced the intrenched mountain 
position at Vera, and his fortified mountain lines on the 
Nivclle, covering Bayonne; tliat they passed the Gave dc Pau 
in face of the French army, and defeated that army at Orthes 
—that they passed the Garonne and forced the intrenched 
camp at Toulouse, thus terminating the war! M. Thiers ia 
not happy in his military reveriee. Brilliant phrases condem¬ 
natory of revolutions which he couhl neither arrest nor guide 
are more consonant to his genius. 

Thiers,—Sir John Moore was ‘irresolute in council’—‘ho 
yielded to the imperious admonHions of Mr. Frcre’—‘papers 
published hy his family prove tliis.’ 

Reply.—The jiapors published hy Moore's family prove that 
he repelled Mr. Frcrc's arrogaucc with calm dignity, did not 
follow his ]ilan8, and changcil his own because fresh events 
called for change. His irresolution in council exists in M. 
Thiers’ imagination,—ooM’herc else. Those who knew sir 
John Moore will laugh at such a silly assertion. M. Tliiors 
has not hecu so remarkable for jiolitical resolution himself as 
to give him a right to censure others. In what council known 
to him did sir John Moore display irresolution? Those who 
have rcafl that general’s journals know of several held with 
Mr, Pitt, lord Melville, and others, wlirrcin his ability, unhesi¬ 
tating vigour, and rca.Iiness to undertake what he advised, the 
sure sign of resolution, were signally manifcstc<I. But M. 
Tliicrs speaks afterwards of his ‘prudent firmness.’ Prudent 
firmness combined with irresolution! Indomitable resolution, 
both in council and in the field, was Moore’s characteristic. 
Napoleon himself was not more decided. 

On© more example of unfounded censure. 

‘ Sir John Moore said his advance served the Si>anish cause 
by drawing Napoleon to the north, aud ^ving the soutli time 
to rally.’ This M. Thiers calls a ‘ presumptuous manner of 
presenting the affair to cover a disos^ous campaign.* 

The best reply to that presumptuous remark is M. Thiers’ 
history, wherein be distinctly shows that Napoleon did turn 
all his forces from the south to the north in consequence of 
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Moore's advimce to Saiuigiin—iin ndrancc wliicli tliafc gciicriJ 
]ia(l previously declared lie would make to produce such a result. 

Verily, M. Thiers must amend his manner of treatiup liiiown 
Bcccsslhle facta, if he would have his authority ucci ptcd for 
the unknown and inacccssihlc. 

William Napier, niajor-goucral. 


No. 2. 

Paris, U 2G Fevrier, 1850. 

MoyaiEun,—Je vous remeroie dc la communication que vous 
avex hieu voulu me fairc. II est impossihlc d’oerire I’histoirc 
sans rencoutrer des critiques, mais roi)inion que tons les 
homines hicii iiiformcs an sujet dc In puerre de lu I’cninsule 
ont dopnis lonptemj)s con^ue de Touvrupe du major^6ndral 
Najiicr me peniict dc nc pas ni’arrcter aux attaques qu’il dirige 
centre mon livrc dans le Times du 11 de cc niok Partoutoil 
j'ai cu a indiqiicr un uombre de troupes, j'ni toiijnurs consultd 
avant de me prononcer la correspondunce dcs gouvemeinents 
ct cello des gendraux places a la tete dc ccs troupes; e’est A 
rnidc de ccs documents contradictoircs (|ne j’ai dtabli Ics 
nonibres que j'ai donnds. M. Napier n’a cu pour dcrire son 
histoirc aucun document Frnncais officiel, ct ce n'est qu’a des 
ofllcicrs <lu mardcbnlc Soiilt qn’il a du peut-ctre quclqucs com- 
muiuciitions sans curactere autlientiquo. 

Quant aux jugements que j’ai dmis sur le due de Wellington 
et sur I'arnice Anglaise, ils sont exjirimds dans des temies qiii 
marquent toutc luou cstiiiic ct ponr Ics troupes Anglaiscs et 
jHiiir le grand homme de gnerre qui Ics n cotnmnndds dims la 
Fcninsulc. Jc me euis prcscrit la loi d’etre toujours iinjiartial 
ct jnsto; aussi de tons les dcrivuins de rKurope jc crois ctre 
ochii qui a parld dcs armccs dtrangires et de leurs capitaines 
avec la plus grande impartialitc, et qui Icur a rendu Ic plus 
largcincnt justice. Je n’ai done Hen a retircr ni des chiffres 
qui se trouvent dans le neuvieme volume de mon ‘Histoirc du 
Cunsulat et dc I’Empirc,’ ni des apprdciations aus quolica je 
me suis livrd M’cgard dcs gdndraux et dc leurs troupes; je 
tiendrais en conscience mon temps pour mul em])loyd si jo 
cousacrais une partie h refuter Ics assertions do certains 
critiques ignomnts ou intcrcasds. 

Agr6cz, Mousicur, I’nssurance de ma consideration triis 

dUtinguec, 

A. Thiers, 

A Monsieur W. Jcifs, u Londrea 
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Ko. 3. 

To tic liilitor of ilic ‘ Ttvu'*.' 

Sjr,—P revious to noticing M. TLiew’ observations wliicb 
Mr. Jeffs (liis bookseller) lias published in your journal of this 
day, I offer the following consolation to the last-named gentle- 
luuu:—A person wl.sbing to purehase M. Thiers’ ninth volume 
was told tiuit my criticism in The Times had caused every 
cop 3 ’to bo sold off; there was not one reniHinirigl I heartily 
wisli it hod done as much for luy own work. Wy conscience 
not being burdened, therefore, with sin or sorrow on account 
of Mr. Jerts, 1 can witli greater case of mind meet M. Thiers, 
whose work, sparkling with paste brilliants, wants that real 
jewel—truth. .Nfy present re|>ly need not, however, he long 
or laboured. M. Thiers has himself coiihrmcd myjudgmeut 
of his infidelity to facts, and his unsound pcroni]itory assc tions. 

What does the auulysis of his letter to Mr. Jeffs }ircseut in 
an.swcr to tlie long list of errors 1 chained liim witli'l 

1. Tliat he has always consulted for his nunilicrs the 
govcniinent correspondence and that of the generals commuud- 
ing the armies. 

That X had no oibcial French document to guide me, but 
had •perhaps some communiortions uoii'authentic from some of 
marshal Soult's otiieers. 

3. That his judgments on the duke of Wellington and the 
British troops were o.xprcssed in terms marking his esteem for 
both. 

It is, then, a mark of esteem for a general and his troops to 
deny to the first an enlarged capacity, anti to the lust nearly all 
tho essential qualitic.s of soldiers! Perhaps it is a proof also 
of his esteem for French generals and soldiers to tell them by 
implication, us M. Tliiers has certainly done, that they were 
overcome not once and accidentally, but during a series of years 
by a military chief of a contracted mind, and an army inca¬ 
pable of doing anything better than standing still to be shot; 
for to that conclusion M. Thiers’ history inevitably leads. 

But I, an English historian, having seen what French generals 
and soldiers can do in the field, tell M. Thiers, the French 
historian, who has not, I believe, ever served, th.at his country’s 
generals and soldiers arc most formidable men to deal with in 
the field; and that the general and soldiers who face them 
must he fitted to encouuter all that genius and the sternest 
hardihood can effect in war. 

M. Thiers speaks of French govemmeut’s and French gene- 
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rals’ CDTrcspondence, as coucliisive ia support of his statement 
of mimbers. They could not be conclusive as to the English 
mimhers, wiiich he has misreyircscutcd as much ns he has the 
Frcncli nunjbors. The question is, however, not what M. 
Thiers cousultcd, hut what he has published. And there I am 
forced again to say that he must amend his treatmeut of known 
acccssiblo facts, if he would have his authority accepted for 
the unknown and inaccessible. 

JIo 8a) s I had no <»nicial documents, meaning of course, 
the corrcspoudcTicc he has oonsulted, to guide me—nay, that I 
had only some imauthcntic commnniciitions from some of 
marshal Soult's officers. But if I show him that 1 also have 
seen most of his government’s and genends' correspondence; 
and that my communications were with marshal Soult direct 
—not with his offioera—he will perhaps allow some weight to 
my authority. Any person looking at my history will find 
all my ohligations to Freucli generals oiul officers acknow¬ 
ledged. Brit my business here is to show how M. Thiers, 
while thinking to disyiosc of me as lightly as he docs of facts, 
entirely coufirma my judgment of his reckless dogmatism, 
when he says 1 had no autlicntic official French ducumeuts. 

1. I had direct communientioiis from marshal Soult, who, 
when minister of ww, scut me, through general Pclet, with 
whom I also had persoiiul couimunicatiun, an immense mass of 
official corre.?pondcncc upon most of the great operations in 
the Peninsula. 

2. I had the correspondence of kingJoscjili with the French 
niai^linls and generals, and with the emperor, during the 
greatest part of the W'ar. This correspondence, ciphered and 
rlccijihored, was captured at Vitoria, and was lent to me by 
the duke of Wellington. 

3. I liod a direct correspondence with marshal Jourdan. 

4. 1 had personal acquaintance with, and received informa¬ 
tion from, officers high on the staff of marshal Ncy and mar¬ 
shal Massena; and I hud copies of the official journals of 
military operations kept by the chief of marshal Victor’s staff, 
and general Dupont’s staff, and several others, as may he seen 
in my hiatorj'. 

From all tlieee authentic documents I also was enabled to 
establish the numbers 1 have given. I was also enabled to 
compare them with the information obtained in the field by tbe 
duke of Wellington. But I did not rdy, os Thiers seems 
to have done, upon an estimate obtained &om a comparison of 
contradictory documents —‘documens contradiotoires’—those 
arc his words. I went directly to the fountain-head j I got 
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admission to tlie Frencli ‘bureau de h guerre' I worked 
there for many weeks with general Pelct, who was then 
CDgagad in seeking nutliority h)r his really sound aui truly 
excellent history of the cin])cror’e German camjiaign of 1809 
—a work I recommend to M. Tliicrs as having no false bril¬ 
liants, but yet of inestimable worth, Well, then, from the 
emperor Napoleon’s muster-rolls, ma<lc every fifteen days by 
marshal llerthier—not those bound in yellow, as I have before 
said, but those hound in green for liis jweuliar information-— 
1 extraclCil most carefully the numbers of the French armies 
throughout the war, and I have publisheil them in my history. 

Comparing them with the duke of AVellington’s field esti¬ 
mates, and with statements of tlie generals commanding corps 
found in Joseph’s jiortfolios, and with tlie oflicial journals of 
operations, and witli the emperor’s plans of operations, traus- 
mitted to the king, in ^Y)lich he details the numbers even to a 
B(]iiad of a few men—lor 1 found a correction even of such a 
small matter in bis own liand-writing on one. of these memoirs; 
—corapiiriug, I say, all documents together, I found the accu¬ 
racy of the muster-rolls confinued, as indeed they were sure to 
bo, for what general df.red to make a false return of iiumbcrs 
to tlic emperor? 

If, then, the corrcspr-ndcnce of Napoleon, of Wellington, of 
Soult, Jourdan, and king Joseph, be official authentic French 
documents, I was in as good a position as M. Thiers to arrive 
at accuracy; and I repeat my censures upon his inaccuracy, 
leaving the world to judge. 

M. Thiers says Ills time would be ill employed if he devoted 
a [lart of it to refute the assertions of ignonmt or interested 
critics. I entirely agree with him; it would he much better 
to employ it in writing his own history in a manner to avoid 
the just censures of honest and wcll-informcil critics. 

W. Napieb, major-general. 


March 1800i 



OBSEEVATIONS ON SOME PASSAGES IN 

(UtAPTORS IT. & IV. 


With respect to the ttinmlt of llie 2u(l of May, 1808,1 drew my 
information from ofllccra, .some I'rcncU, soiiie Italian, who were 
present. On the veracity of my infonnaiils I Jiad llio firmest 
reliance, their neconnU a^jrcod well, and the principal facts were 
confirmed hy the result of my }ieiwmal inquiries at Madrid in 
the year 1812. But since the first edition of this work the fol¬ 
lowing; notes from I'cncral Ilarisjio have been sent to me. and I 
insert them injustice to the colonel of the Imperial Guard. At 
the same time I have to remark that my statement in rcspoct to 
the latter was made upon 1.ho authority of an officor of Murat's 
BtaO'. 

Bayonne, i/oy 22,1831. 

Au Colonel (Anglais) George Napier. 

' Mo.vsieub,— J’ai lu avec un veritahlo intdrtSt Ics passages do 
I’ouvrage de monsieur votre frcrc, que voua m'avicz prid 
d'exammer. Je vous remercie de cette communication. J’ai 
porto cn marge les rectifications itecossaires pour retablir la 
verite.—Eecevez, monsieur, Ac. Ac. 

‘ liC Lieut.-General, Comte IIauispe.’ 


Marginal Notes hg General llarispc. 

Chap. 11, page 15. Aucon des quartiers do troupes Fran¬ 
cises a Madrid ne fut attoque, mais 350 a 400 hommes environ, 
qui se trouvaiont Isolds ouoccupes a dcs dislributions de pain, 
furent assassin^s. 

15. Le colonel de la Garde Impdrialone fit mettro h 
mort peraonne. 

Chap. YI.. page 68. Le batiuUon Suisse no fht pas pris au 
pout ae Fajaso, mais bien le lendcmain de I’attaque dc los 
CabrilJas.* 

Pago 69. L’attaquc de la ville (Valencia) se termina u lanuit, 
sans que les Espagnols eussent fut aucune sortie. 


* This error bM been oorrected. 
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[The following five Notes, diotated by the emperor Napoleon, and signed 
by general Bortrand, were found in king Joaeph’s portfolio, at the 
battle of Vitoria.] 


No. L 


OBSERVATIONS ADDRESSEES AU GENERAL SAVARI 

8UR LES AFFAIRES D'ESPAGNE. 

Zc 13 JuilUt, 1808.. 

1*" Obiervation.—Lti affaires des Fran^aia ea Espagno seroient 
dans one excelloote position si la division Gilbert avait marclid 
SOT Valladolid, ct si la division Frerc cut occupd San Clemente, 
»aot uno colonne mobile a trois on qnatre journdcs sur la route 
du ffdndral Dupont. 

ik g*' Gobert ayont dte diried sur Ic gdndral Dupont, le g*^ 
Frdro dtant avec le marochal Moncey. hamsd ct affaibli par dca 
tnarchcB ct dos contremarches, la position dc I’armdo Frau^aise 
est devsnuQ moins belle. 

2* Ohtirvation.—ljo mardchal Bessiferea est aujourd'hui It 
Medina del Bio Seeco avec 15 mille homines, infantcnc, cavalerio, 
artillcrie. Le 15 ou le 16, il sttaquera Bdnavente, se meltra en 
communication avec le Portngal, jottera Ics rcbellcs cn Galice, et 
s'cmparcra do Ldon. Si toutes Ics opdrations rdussissent ainsi, ct 
d'une manibre brillantc, la position de I'onnde Fran^aiso redo* 
viondra ce qu’ellc dtoit. 

Si lo gdndral Cuesta sc retire de Bdnavonte sans combattre, it 
so rctirut sur Zamora, Salomanquo, pour venir gagnor Avila ot 
Segovia, certain qu'alors le mardcnal Bcssiercs no pourrait point 
le poursaivre, pnisquc, dans cette supposition, il scrait monacd 
par rarmde de Galicc, dont I'avant gordo cat rdunie a Ldon. 

Alors il faut que Ic gdndral qui commande a Madrid puisso 
promptemont rdunir 6 a 7000 hommes pour raareher but le 
gdndral Cuesta. Il faut quo la citodello de Sdgovio soit occnpds 
par quelques pidees do canon, trois a 400 convalcsccos ovee six 
semames do biscuit. 

C’est une grande faute de n’avoir pas ocoupd cetto citadclle 
qnand lo major-g^dr^ I'a mandd. Do toutes les positions pos* 
ubles, Bdgovie est la plus dangerouso pour rarmde: capitale dmie 
province, assiso entre les deux routes, ellc dterait h I'armde toutea 
SOS communications, ct I'cuuemi uue fois postd dans oette citadelle, 
rarmde Fraufaise no pourrait plus I'en ddloger. Trois cm 400 
convalescons et un bon chef debataillon, une cBOOuaded'artillerie» 
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icndront le chfiteau de S6govie imprcunablo pendant bicn de 
tomps, 6t asdurcront h I'amiSc rimportantc position de S^govio. 

Si lo g^neraJ Cuesta eo jetto en Gftlioe» sans eombattre/* eana 
^pTOUver de dofaite, la position do Tarm^o deyient toujoura meil* 
leurci a plus forte raison, B*il cat jett^ on Gralico apr^ avoir 
cprourd uno forte d^faitc. 

3* Observation .—Si Ic mar^^chol Bessie res, arrive devout 
vente, rcsto on presence sans attaguer le g'^ Cuesta, oua'ilebt 
repouss^, son but sera toujours de couvrir Burgos, on tenant le 
plus possible reiinenu on ^bec; il pent 6trc ronforc^ dc 3000 
liomnies do lrou]ics de ligne, gui accompaguent le roi, mais alors 
il n j a point a licsiUr. Si Jemar^clial Bi*86i6rc6 ofait unc morclio 
retrugaac sens butaillo. il faut sur le ojiainp lui envoy or C<i00 
bonuiies do ren forts. S'il a fait son niouvemcnt apr^s uno bataiUe, 
oa il ait dprouvo de ^aiidcs portes, il faudra faire de grandee dis¬ 
positions: rappellor a marches forties sur Madrid Jo g*‘ rrorc.le 
g'** Caulaincourt, le Gobort, le g*' Vo*tel, et Jaisaor Ic Du¬ 

pont sur Ics luoiitagnes dc la Sierru Morciia, ou le rapprocher 
memo de Madrid, on le tenant toujours, oc})en(Iant, a sept ou 
holt marches, afin de pouvoir ccraser Ic Cuesta ettoutc Taiinde 
de Golice pendant quo le Dupont servira d'avant-gardo pour 
tcuir rarmcc d’Andmousic on cchee. 

4® Obs€7raiion .—Si lo g^n^ral Dupont eprouvaitun ^choc, cela 
tor ait de pou de consequence. Il n aurait d* outre i^sultat quo de 
lui faire repasser Ics montagnos; mais le cou]) qui scrait portd au 
mar^chal Bessicrcs scrait un coup portd au occur do rarmi^e, qui 
donnornit Jc iclanos, et qui so fcrait sentir a touts los points ox- 
tr6xQCs dc Varm^c. VoiJa puurquoi il est trea malhcurcux quo 
toutoB Ics dispositions ordonndcs n'aientpos 6t6 suivies. L'arm^e 
du mar^chal mssiercs duvrait sc trouver avoir au moins huit millc 
hommes de plus, afin qu*il n*y cut aucune cspcco de chance coutro 
rarmde du laari^chal lassie res. 

La ^Taie maui^ro de renforcer lo g^^n^ral Dupont, cc n'est pas de 
]ui cnvojcrdcstroupos, roaiseVst d'rnvoyerdcs troupes aumar^chol 
Bossicres. Le g^n^ral Dupont cl Ic general Vedol sont sulEsaiis 
pour se mointenir dans Ics positions qu'ilsontrotranchecs; ctsilc 
mardchol Bessi^res avait et6 renforco, ct rarmde dc GoIicc <$crasee, 
Ic general Dupont immediatement apres se irouverait dans la meil* 
kure position, non seuleznent par dcs forces qu’on poumit aloTJ 
lui envojer, mois encore par la situation morale des afiaires. Il 
n'y a pas un habitant de Madrid, pas uji pajsan des valkcs qui 
no sente que tontes lea affaires d'Espagoe aujourd'hui sent dans 
riifloire du mareehRl Bessie res. Combien n'est-Upas malheurcuy 
one dans cette grande affoiro on se soil donn6 volontairenent 20 
dianees centre soi. 

5* Observation .—L affaire de Valence n*a jamais 616 d'aueunc 
consideration. Le mar^chal Moncey seul ^tait euffisant. C'dtait 
uno folio qua do songor h lo aecourir. Si lo m*' Moncey no pouvait 
pas prom^ Valonco, 20 inilJo boinmes de plus no Ic lui auraient 
poa laitpendrc, parccqu’alore o'^tsit one oilaire d*artilleric, ct non 
uno a&sro d*homcnos: car on ne proud pas d'un coup do cOUier 
uue ville do 80 ou 100 millc &mcs, qui a barrioadt^ sea rueSy mis 
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de rartillen^ a t-outce Ics portes ct danH touies lefl maisons. Otp 
daL8 cette liypothoBc, le m** Moncej 4tait ftuffiflant pom* fonncr 
uiLC caloiuio mobilej fair© face a i*arniei^ do Valeiice» et fairoseotir 
dane toutc leur force leg horrears do la ^erre. 

Jjc g*' Frfere ne pourait done rien poiir foire prendre Valence, 
lo Fr^re pouvait beaucoup p08t4 a Saa Clement, eoit qa*il 
ddt revoair a STadrid, soitou’il dut prendre ane positioauitcrni^- 
diaire pour secoaxir le g** Dupont. 

UDO autre erreur quo dc aongcr a faire aller le Monccy 
Ik Vulence pour enguite le faire marcher en Murrie ct eur Grenade. 
C’ctait vooloir fondre ce corps d'arzneo cn detail et sans fruit. 
Coinme le dit fort Lien le g45n^ral Dupont, iJ valait tnieux lui 
envoyer direclement un regiment que dc lui envoycr troiu dans 
cette direction la. 

Dans Job guorrcR cirilrs ce eont lea points importans qu'il faut 
gardor: line fuut paa aller partoui. oi eepeudant on a dirigd le 
Moncey sur Valence, c etait a une ^po^pe ou la situation deg 
adoires n mait pas lani^mc; o'ctaitlorsqucramido dcVoJcnce pou* 
v&it envoy cr en Catalogue ou a Saragosso c^mme cUe en menof ait. 

Obfcrvatiofi .—Le but de tous Jos eflbrts de Tarm^e doit ftre 
dc con server Madiid. Cost nu’est tout. Madrid ne pout Sire 
que par Tarm^o do Galico. File pout I'^tro nussi par 
rariDco de rAndalousie, nmia d’unc maniero oeauconp moins don- 
gereuBC, parcequ'elJe est simple ct direotc, ct que pur toutes Ics 


gereuBC, parcequ'elJe est simple ct direotc, ct que pur toutes Ics 
murcbcB que fait lo Dupont Bur scs derriercB, il scrcnlbrcc. 
Leg geo^raux Dupont ct Vcdel i^taiont suflisans, ayaiit plus do 
20,000 hommes: le lies sic res ne Test pas proportionncilcment, 

vii que sa position est plus daugcreusc. Un cciioc quo recovrait 
le Dupont scruit peu dc chose; un echco quo recovrait le 
Bc6si6rcB serait plus congidorable ct sc foniit sentir u I'ex^ 
tremitd dc la ligne. 

Hesum ^.—Faire reposor ct rapproclicr d(' Madrid le Frfero, 
lo Caulaincourt, le g"* Gobert, atin qu'ils puissent arriver a 
Madrid avant lo g*^ Cuesto, si celui-ci battait le m*‘ Bessieros. 
Imm^diatemont apri'S revenoment qui aura lieu le 15 ou le 16, 

f »rcndrc unc part scion les eveuemens qui auront eu lieu, et doua 
0 but d'ecraBcr Tannine ennemie en Galice. 

Si lo mar4chal Bcssi^rcs a eu grand aucocs, sans ^prouver dc 
grandoB pertes, tout sera bien duis la direction octutme. S'il a 
un succ^a apr^s avoir iprouve bcaucoup de pertes, ii faut so mottre 
on mesure de la rcniorccr. S’il sc tient en observation sans 
attaquer, il faut lo renforcer. S’il a ddfait ot bicn battu, il fatit 
se coDcentrcr et rassembler toutes scs troupes dans le cercle lo sept 
ou liuit journecB de Madrid, et ^tudicr Ics dispositions dans les 
diir(^rent03 directions pour savoir ou placer Ics avant-gardes, afin 
do proliter de Tavantogc qifon a d'dtre au milieu, pour ^eraser 
iucccflsivomont avec toutes ses forces Ics divers corps da rennemi. 
rtn tl'nrdrfnno n&a sur lo ohaniD au ii*' Dupont ac ronassor las 


guffisant pour ecrascr 1 cnnenu. ho m ^ iiossiereB a ou le non 
esprit do tcUement r^unir toutes ses forcesi qu'il n'a paa mdme 
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l^ssc un scul Loniroc k St. Andcr. Qaclqu'avantaKe qu’il j edt 
a iaisaer la un millier d'hommes, il a scnti qu'uQ miliier dliommaa 
pouvait decider fta Tictolre. t 

Quant a la diviaion du Yordier doranl Saragosae, ello a rempli 
nuK trois quarts son bot. EUe a dcsorganis^ tous les Arragoniens^ 
a portc le d^couragement paimi eux, Tea a rdduits a d^fendre lea 
maisona do leur capitale, a aoumis toua lea environs, a bloqu^ la 
Tille, etr^uni toua les mojen^ pour a'cn emparer sons que cela 
derienoe trop couteux. 

VoUa Toaprit de la guerre d'Eapagne. 


[Dictated b; the emperor Napoleon. ] 

No. II. 


NOTE POUR LE ROI D'ESPAQNE. 

JJafomut, Juillet, 1806. 

Vtm6c irEepagno a son quartier-gen^ral a Madrid; void aa 
composition actueue: 

1^. Corpi de$ PyrMet Oocidentalei. 

Le mar^clial Beaei^rea commando lo corpa dcs Fyrdn^es Ocei* 
dcDtalcs, qui cat fort do 23 millo bommes, infantoriei cavaleric, 
oitiUerie, occupela place de St. Sdbaatien, loa troya Biacajea, lea 
montognea do St. Andcr, la place de Burgoa, ct cat cbarg4c do 
conibalt/c I'anD^o onncinie dca Aaiurios et de Galicc. 

Toutee les troupea aont en zoonvement pour composer I'ann^c 
do la maniero auivante. 

fie 4 reg‘ d'iDfaiiterio\ 

I^gerc 

d'iafantcrie do 
ligne 

bat®" do Poria ca 
marche 


Diviaion 

du 

g** Mouton 


P'® brigade 
le liojnaud. 


total3000 bom. pt^aone sous Ics armes, 
ct 6 pi^ecs do canon, ci 3000 h®’ 
(Cette brigade in cTche eur Bin^ente) 


8100 h” 


Division 

du 

Merle. 


[UetCe ortgaacincrene sur ueit&ventc.) 

2® brigajcf 52 *rcg‘d'mfantcriDl^g^ 
le fiev. (12" idem 
tc& 2100 bommea et 6 piecea do 

canoQ^ ci.2100 

(Cette brigade esi a Burgos avee le ret, 
et doitjoindre sa division.) 

Brigade a'Armagnac ...» 1600 

Brigade Gauloia.1800 

Brigade Sabatbier .... 2800 

Brigade Ducoa. 2000) 6400 


Total . 8d00 

et 10 pi^ccB de canon. 

A reporter 


18,600 i** 
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Caralone. 


[Rseadroa de dragons (en mnrche) 
9 pi^CM ie eanon cn muche 


X reporter 


1300 

900 

1500 


1950 V' 


De rautro part . . 13,500 )i** 

Gar'ile. J . 

9 etG pieces de caaos. 

(Zbr^ eei troupei ^MP^cient tut JJ^n^renU*} 

10* dc oliasseairs .... 450 

82" id.460 

Garde.300 

(Cm itoupet moi'chent tut* 

£^u^vcnie.) 

Kscadrons do dragons . » 200 
(CW tscadronttofpt en mar eke 
et oni dipaui lafrontih^^ 

26*' de eliassonrs ... * 460 
(An^ivant h Hayonne tirut 
peu dejoart.) - 

Total de la cavalcric » 1950 Ii* 

Les forces aotWes dumardcUul Bos^ierci sont done 
do 17,000 Ji*’. II n'eu a gu^ros quo 15,000 pour 
I'afiaire de Bdnevoiite. 

S'il obtenait k B^ndyentc eta Leon un grand sncces 
eontre rarmt^o do Galice, ^ut>6tre scrait-il con- 
rentblc pour profitcr do la vietoiro ot de la terreur 
des premiers momeas do se jotter dans la Galicc. 

Toutofois, il derrait d'abord prendre position a L5on, 
en s'emparanfc de la plaine, jettaut Tenuemi dans lei 
monUgnes, et interceptant au moins a Astorga la 
eoTmnuni cation de la grande route. 

Gamitw de £urgot. —J1 y a dans le ch&teau de 

Burgos une gamisoa <£0 adpol^ . 600 U 

Colonne du adndral Bonnets —II y a encore a Burgos^ 
le g*' de uTision Bonnet, faieant partie du corps 
du Bessi^res: 00 g*Wa avoir sous ses ordra 
uno oolonno mobile de 1200 hommea, pour nuau* 
tenir la tranquillity dsns la rille et ses environs. 

Cette ookmne eit coiupo85e comme il suit: 

4* bat^on du IIS* formant. 450 L'* 

(ActueUemetU exietant h £urgoe*) 

V bataillon du d^pbt actuellement k ^ 

Vitoria ..460 

2 comp^** da 4* d'infanterie l^gere, formant 
un petit bataillon 400 

{£n matxhe, ayoHipatsd laJiwttiirB,) 


19,460 h* 


* K4>tu.^Tbese two wordt are added in Napoleou k own bandwritiag* 
TOt. 1. G ® 
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Do Tauti'c j)art • • 19,4oO h** 

Cohnite ^Arand<f.—CoHc oolonnc, fonu^o du 1*' 
liataillon dc mari lio, fort do 10(X> 11 "“ et do 4 
pits'ofi do canoD, pout sc rcunir au bcsoin avcc la 
colounc du K** Iiounot: dies doiveut osRuvor la 
cominuTiication ju^quaux uiontAgues cu avarit 
d*Aranda, ci.IWX) li** 

ColoiiJte de 1'ilorut .—Lc gcucTal do brigade MouLhiou, 
et lo colon rl Uarerre, oeiMq)cut Vitoria avoc unc 
colonnc coinposuc eonuuo il ^uil: 

2 compaguics du IS* do liguc, forinaul un petit 

bataUlou dc • . . • ..3CiO Ii®* 

Lc2*barMal2M‘]nfauterielej;cro • . 600 
Le 2* bat®*'du 2M<1.. . COO 

(Cc qui fait en mfHulerio).1500 

1 oBcodron dc drugous (ou marcUe) • • . 2()(.) 

2 pieces de canon. ■ — 

(TouB cca cor] >8 sent cu marebo) 1700 ei 1700 h** 

Garnuon <lc 8L HcbaatieHn^J/i gentTal Thouvenot 
coniniandc a St. SebaHtioii avee niillc Loinmcs do 
gomisou, ci « ... « • • • 1000 b** 

Iiic<ipiiulation.—lAi corps du Bcssiorca ost do 23,150 b** 

Ei 3(5 pieces dc oanoiu - - - 

Lcfi dotachezuoDS ct troisi6mos bataillons dcs coiqis qui sent 
aux divisions actives du m®' Bessi^es j^ourrout sous IS jours le 
rejoindre, vu qu’ile scront rrmplacds a Vitoria ot a Burgos par 
d’auirus corps. t 

2”. Arraffon. 

Jusqu'a cctlo lieurc Ics trouj>cs qui sont ou Arragoii faisaient 
part.io du corps dcs Vyr^nC^CB Occidcnlales. Mais lo corps dos 
Pyrenees Occident^es se portaut sur la Galict% il dovient indis¬ 
pensable cVeu falro one division k part. 

Aujourd’bui, ce commaudemeDt compreud Pampeluuei U Ka- 
varre, et les troupes qui ferment lc siege de Saragosse, sous les 
ordres du g^ndral Vtjrdier. 

Ces troupes sontdirisecs eu quatro brigades, et sent cotupos^es 
alnsi qu'il suit: 

8 d'infautcrie do ligiio de la Vistulci ayant 

sous ics armes. « » » 3600 b®* 

Lea 4®, 6* ot T bntailloas dc marclio * • . « • 1600 

Le 3* bataillon du 14* provisoiro 1300 

Lo regiment supplomcubiiro •»•••«« 900 

Les 47M5® et 70“.. • • 1000 

Un bataillon dca gardes nationales d^dlitc . • 600 

Total . • 9500 h** 

A reporter • ■ 9S00 h®* 
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1100 


(ci 800 


Dc I'aulrc part. . . 9600 b 

eavalcric consiste datis un rugimenl do 
lan^iers Polonais . '. 700^ 

Plus un cscadron do marclie. 400 J 

A PtWMjwlaacleg** Pagoutconiinaudc. Indepcu- 
daiaracnt d’un d^pol dc 800 liomnics, forinaat 
.a ffarnisoa do la citadcUc; il a unc colonnc . 
luobilo eomposuo du P' bat^on dc marclic du 
Porlugal, du koioiume batailion da 118°, fort do 
650 honimos, ot d’un cscadron dc dragons, co qui 
furmo uu tu^ de 1400 iiommea di^oniblcs pour 
so porter sur lous les pointsdcIaPIaTarro,ot sur 
Ics commuaieations dc Saragosso, pour y lucttrc 
I’ordre: ci. 1400 

Artillcrie. 200 

D y a doucoucorueiiieiit cn Arragonctcu Navarre 13,000 li”' 

Aussit^t que Saragosso sera pris, ot quo lo cori)a do TArragon 
sera constitud, il sera ndcessiure de fairo cntrer au corps du raar‘ 
Bessibrcs lo batailion du 47°, celui du 15*, ot les trois bataillons de 
14° provisoiro; co <iai augmcntera lo m*‘ Bessibres dc clcnx millo 
bomuies, afin dc Icdt Ics corps rduuia. Il cat ixissiblo qu’on 
fasso partir do Bayonne Ics 19,300 bommes dc bonnes troupes dc 
ligne, pour se diriger hut Sarogosse vt enlcver la prise dc cette 
plaoe, si toutefois cllo ii'cst pas encore pidsc. 

6L Saragosse ^tait pris, lo corps du m*‘ Bessibres pourrait Itre 
reufon^ de oes trois uiillo bommes d'dlitc ot do 2000 lioinmcs du 
corps do Saragosse, ce qui lui ferait un corps nonibreux pour la 
cozapagDO do &alice. 

IndapendaminoDt de Saragosso, les robcUcs occupent la ville 
do Jaoa ot plusieurs pouts dans les valldes. A toua les debouches 
des ToUees en France il y a un g^ubral de brigade avee xiue 
colonnc mobile. On atten'^a la prise de Swagosse ^ur cnlrcr 
i^BTia oes Tribes et y marcber dans les deux sens. Fn gbnbral 
I’esprit doB v^^es eat bon: mais des troupes de controbandiers 
quo les cbefa des rebelles out enregimenl^s les vexent. 

8°. Catalogne. 

Le g^D^rtd Dubeime oocupe Bareelone, (^ui est uno place qui a 
deux tebs belles forteresses, qui la domment. Cost la plus 
grande ville de la monarebie. 

Le e^ubral Duhesme a deux divisions, la division Cbabrnu et 
la divuion ^ebi, formaut 11,000 b" d'mfaotorie, 1600 b** de 
caval^e et 18 pibcee de canon. 

Le g&dral piabesme a ou plusieurs 4v4nemcnB; il a brdld un 
rand nconbre de villages, et maintenu on respeet }« pays b 16 

..cues b la ronde. . 

La ville de Grdronne, n’ayaat pas occupde, les lusurges de 
la Caiidogne out dtablis Ibleur Junte.d'obils doonent le mouve- 
ment ou rest© de la province. 2000 insurgbs assibgeaient le fort 
de Figudras. On y avait beureusement laissd 300 Franfais: ils 
, au2 


i 
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out M ol'lic'^s de tirer boaucoup tic coups do canon ct de briUcr 
le village. 

Le g*’ da diviaion Soille, arcc deux batsillonx Toscana. • 
march? eur Figuoras, I'a d^lt^u^, le 6 du moia, et 7 a fait 
entrer uno gnndc ^nantUd de Tivres. dont gd macquait. Le 10 , 
il riuniaaait aa diviaion, qui arriTait de direra pointa de la ^rancet 
il Kvait ddjk 6000 hommea, et il doit avoir aujourdliui 9000 h*'; 
il doit a'oaaurer do Bobrs et marcher stir Gdronnp, ^blir sea 
conununicaiiona avee le gdn^ral Duheanio et ensemble pacifier U 
Catalogne. 

Lea forces rt'unies dca gdndnmx Daheamo ct 
KeiJlc a’elfevcnt done a 22 , 00(1 K'*. 

Ainsi Ic corps dca Fyrlindcs Occidcuialcs cst 


fort de. 2 :i.<iiW 

Celui iVArragon, do. Ill.OdO 

Celui dc Cat^ogno, do. 22 .(SN) 


Tohil , 58.000 h" 


Nous TCDOns dc fairc connailre la siloalion dc I'unnde dans 
les pro\ incea dc la lliKcaye, dc St. Ander, de la Caslillc, do la 
Navai'rc, do TArragoa. el dc la Catalognc; e'est a dire, sur louto 
la froiitiire de Franco. 

Void actucllciDont la situation dans les autn‘8 points: 

Les deux cor)>B qui se sont rendus a Madrid sous les ordros du 

f ;endral Dupont et du m** Monccy portaient, et portent oiieorej 
e premier, lo nom de corps d'ohiKrTation de la Gironde oom* 
mand^ par le g*‘ Dupont; lo second, lo nom dc eorps d'observa* 
tion des Cdtds de I'Oc^an, commande' par lo Muncej. 

fje corps d'ohaervatitm dt la Gironde est compose de trois 
divisions: deux sout en Andalousie aToclegdo^ru Dj^ot; la 
d'"", cello du g^nlral Fiire, doit 6tre a present, h San Clemente. 

Le corps d'wservation des CdUs de I’Ocdan est compose ^tle- 
ment de trois divisioas. La premia est avec 1& marMhal Hon* 
fcy, sous Yalescc: les deux autreS sont h Madrid, etdiMdainds 
on difierentes colonnea, pour mmntenir la coBununiestion arec le 
geut^rol Dupont. Les dtats de situation vous feront connaitae la 
force de ces dirisioDS: mais on pout en gdndral les oonsiddror les 
unes dans les autres conime fortes de 6000 hommes preens sous 
les armes. 

11 y a A Madrid deux batmllons de la flarde, formant 1 (X )0 




Ainsi il T a d Madrid, et du cAtd i$ VaUneo et is rMdetousie, 
la vulour (lu <^,000 hommes d'infimtorie, hmt millc hommM de 
caralerie ot 80 pieces dc canon attd^es. 

JjepdAdralJunct a en Portugal trois diririoBS, formant pr<i« 
aeua soue let annes, compris son artiUerie, sa uaralerie, 28 laiUe 
htanaws.*. 


* Neat hj/ ike A uthor .—This cahmUtion was mads under the sappodtiotj 
that getuiml Avril had loined Dupont. 
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Tdllo ott la Bituatioa dc rarm^e en Eripagne et ea Forlugal.. 

IV* Obiet'eation. — Lea dveneDiena qui se paaaeat anjourdaai ct 
demaia <uu^liorercait beaucoap la aituation de toutea loa aflairo‘!. 
en jcttant dans la Glalioc le g^a^ral Cueato, en lui 6tant sea coni- 
municaliona arec I'Eatremadare, Madrid et I'Andalonaic, en 
aaanrant notre conununicatioa arec le Fortogal, et en aaaurant la 
aouToiaaion dea provinces de Salamanqne, Zamora, 'Xbro, ift*. 

La mooiero dont cea 4r4ueincnB auront lieu decideront a entrer 
•ur le cliBTtfp en Gallce, k aomnettre lea Aaturies, ou A di£6rer 
encore quclquea jours. 

2* Ohienaium .—La Navarre et la Biaeaje se sont muntenuea 
Iranquillea. 

En Arra^u le plat pays a iU aoumia, lea rebellea ont et4 
battuB phuieura foisi aveo deux aeula ba^illona, 8 A 10 mille 
inaurgM ont d^truita on diaporeds; le ddoouragomcnt eat au 
dcmicr point parmi eux. Ha so aont ddfendus dans leurs maiaona 
it Saragosac; on lea a bombard^; on leur a fait beaucoiip de mal; 
on ochbve aujourd’hui de bloquer la villo en jettant un pent sur 
I'Ebre. Uno foia cette ville aonmiae, il nV a paa de doute quo 
tont I'Arrafon no devienno tranquillc. Uue partio dca tronpoa 
sera ccpcncUnt ndceaaairc pour maintenir la province; uno pctito 
partie pourra aider it la aoumiaaion dc la Calalogne. La pnrtlo 
qui cat ndceaaairc pour le bien dn service dn mardcluil Lesai^ros 
ira le rejoindre. Aiusi cct drdnemeot dquivaudra it un accoura 
conatddrable. 

S*"** Obicroatio*. —La premiere opdralion du gdndral Keille a 
debloqud Eigudraa: il aoumeM present toua 1 m environs. II ne 
tarden paa eons doute it a'emparor de Gdronne et a dtabUr aa 
communication par terre avec le gdndral Duheame. l^a rdducliou 
de Gdronoe entamera probebleraent ceDo de Lerida; on pourra 
avoir alora one colonnc de deux ou trois mille boinmca, qu'on 
dirigera par Tortoae aor Valence. 

4*'"* Owrtfa/foia.—Oa n’a point de nonvellei de I'expddition 
de Valence, et le mardcbal Moacev a Ituit mille bommea. Aveo 
cea forces il n’a rien it ormndre. 11 ne pent paa prendre la ville, 
qui eat tr^ grande, ai lea pujaana a'y tont rcnfeTmda et ne craig- 
^nt point & la miner: tnaia le m*' Moneey ae mointiendra dons 
le plat pays, occupera lea rdvoltda, ^’il empdebera de ae porter 
ailteura, et ft«t porter au paya tout le poida de la guerre. 

5* Ohiervatio*, On compte qne le e^n^ral Dupont a 
amourdlmi prte de 20,000 bornmea. Bi lea op^rationa du 
mar4chal Betnirres iduaaisae^t bleu, H B*y aura pas d'inoon- 
it wpay^ encore le Dupont et it lui permettre 

de reprendre Iweniive. Ai^ lea deux pointe importana, et 
od on fora nne v^ribdile goerre r4gl4e, aont la Galiee et I’^da- 
loome, Bomeqtte let tronpea da camp do St. Socho, de Cadiz, det 
AlfarTMTao^ prte de 25 millo bommea, qa’dlea ont pru parti 
poor la ad^tion de Seville en Andaloaaie, et que tout oe qm 
^ait b Folio a pria ptfti poor let rebellet de Galice. 

Lt pdnt le pfoi important de tout ett eelui da m*’ Beni^rot, 
oommew Ta adji vu dant la note qa’oa a eavoyd. On d(^ tout 



m 
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fairc 'pout quo ce corps nYproure auctm mouromoDt r^lrogradoj 
aucun (iehec; celui du general Dupont vicnt apre«. ^ 

Lcs Zaires do Saragosse aont &n 3^ o^re; coUea de Valence 
no eont ou'au 4"**. 

Voiiala y^ritablo aituation doa aiTairos milibureB du rov^iT^mR. 



1C ^ 12 miUe kommea que pourra ooznxnander le 
devra cemapondro dircctoment avec Tdtat major du roi, avec lo 
jn** Besaierea (pour s*entcndre), avec le g** Dukeemo pour ac con* 
certcr, at ayac le g^ndral de la 11® diriaioii zoilitairej qui se tien- 
dra k Bayonne, a^ do connaitre toujours la situation de cette 
fronti&re. Son commandement doit embraaser la NaTarre et tout 
I'Arragcn. 

Alora Tarm^^ sera compos^o du corps des Pyrenees Occiden* 
tules> do la division de TArngon (U eat inutile dVn fairo un corps), 
du corps de la Cat^ogne compost dc trois diviaioiia, y compris 
ccUe du gin^ral Jleillo, et dea six <kvisJoa8 que fonneut lea corps 
d'obacrr&tiion de la Gironde ct dea C6tds de I'Ocean. 

Cola fera ^peu*pr^a 12 diyiaiona rduniea, et on outre un certain 
nombre de petitea colonnes ToobUea et de gamiaons. 


[DicUlfd by tlio cmiKffor Nspnlcon.] 

No, UI. 

NOTE SUR I,A POSITION ACTUELbE DE I/ARMFE 

EN ESPAONE 


V 


Jioj/^nnef ce 21 Jufllet^ 1806* 

1®*® OhservatioTt.^La baiailio de Medina del Rio Seeo a mis 
les ij^aires do Tarinde dana la meilleuro situation, Lc mardcliol 
BcRsi^rcB nc donno plus aucune inqnidtnde» ot toutea les adlicd* 
ludes doiv^t sc tourner da cdld da g^n^ral Dupont. 

2 (^mnUiotK —Dans la position actuellc dea a&irca, Tannic 
Fran^aiae occupo lo centre; i’enucmii un grand nomine de points 
de la circonfdrence. 

3*"® -Dans une gnerre do eette nature, il feut du 

Bang froidl de la patience, et du calcul, et il no fimt pai dpuiaer 
Ics troupes on iausa^ marcbes et contreniar<dieB; il ne &ut pas 
croire, q\^d on a fait nne faussc marohe de tmM a quatre jours, 
au(»i Taft r^par^e par une eontremarehe: c^est ordinaironiftit 
deux faatCB au lieu anne. 

4*^ Observirtion. —Toutoa lee operations deTarmoe out r^usaies 



do 1 Andtlouaiei trou feta il a defatt Ics insurgda. 

Moncey a d6hii lea insn^^ a ValeDce; il nA pas pn prendro k 
fiUo, ce qui cat noo cbosc qui n'est paa extraordinaire. !^it*6tre 
eAt*oA pn ddsirer qu'il edt pu ac camper a unc joorn^c de U vilk, 
oonime a fait lo general Dupont; mais, on^, qu'il soit k une 
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ou il cinq.coTnme & Saint Clomente. la difference n’estpas 
tres En Arragon, on a battu but tons lea points,'ot dana 

toutea lea circonstcincea, ronnerai, ot Mrie le deconragepiont par* 
tout. Saragoasc n’a pas dte prie; u ost aujourd'liui cemd; et 
une villo do 40 ^ 60 mille &mc8, defondue par un niouvcment 
populaire, ne so prend qu’erec du tempa et do la patience. Lee 
nifltoirea des guerros sent pleinea des catastrophes des plus cou- 
aiddrables pour avoir brusqud ct B’fitrc enfourrd dans loa rues 
etroites des villes. L'exemple do Buonos Ayres, et des IS miUea 
Anrlais d'dlite gui y out pdri, en cst uno preuve. 

6 . Ohtervalton. —^Ainii la position de I’ann^e est bonne, Icma* 
rdchal Moncey dtant h Saint Cl^mcnto, on environ, et Ics gdndraux 
Gobert ct Vcdcl riiunis au g6ndral Dupont en Andalousici co 
serait uno fautc, ii moins d'incidens et a un emploi imm^diat a 
donnor &. ees troupes dans un autro point, quo de concenti'or loules 
los troupes trop pris dc Madrid. L'incertitude des dv^nemeus 
du marshal Bessibres, ct lus 25 chauccs qu'il avoit contre lui 
eur cent, pouvsient determiner a faire arrdter la morclie do toutea 
lee troupes qui s'<:ioignaiont de la capitals, afin quo Ics colouucs 
puesentdtre rappell4ea ^Madridsile mardchal Bessieresdtait battu, 
et puasent arriverdans ccttoville avantrenuemi; muis cc serait 
une faute ei on eftt fait rtitrograder ces oolonnes, ct si ou edit agi 
conune si le mar^chal Bessi^res avait <it6 battu, lorsque quolqucs 
jours avant on agissoit comme si I'armdo de Gsjicc zTexislait pas. 
600 chevaux et 1600 liouuncs d'infantcrlc diiigds sur yalludoUd 
4taient tons ce qu'il fallait. Si ^ette colonne 6tait partie trois jours 
plutdt, clle y serait arriv4 lo 16. Le mar4clud Bessi^res a dtd 
vainqueur, et avait pour 6tre vainqueur 76 cliances centre 26; 
mais la fatigue qu'on a donn6 a I'arm^e, et lea snouvemens retro¬ 
grades qu'oii a ordoim4 inutilemcnt, puisque mdino le mar^chal 
BesRii'irea battu, on avait 8 a 10 jours pour ri5onIr I'ami^c, ont 
fait un nial moral et physique. D faut esp^rer quo la nouvellc de 
la rictoiro arriv4e A temps aura mis I'^tat major a m6me d'orrAtcr 
tout mouvement sur Madrid, ct que chaquo colonne sc trouvera 
plus pr^a du point oh elle doit so feouver. 

—Dana la situation actuclle des affaires, le plus 
important do tous cst lo gcndral Dupont On doit lui onvoycr le 
resto de la division Gobert ot employer d’autres troupes pour 
maintenir la communication; il faut toniy la tfite de la division du 
jnai^Ad Moncey sur Saint Clemente, et menacer toujonrs la 
province de Valence. Si le mardchal Bessihres a battu sans effort 
et avec pea de perte, I'anndc do Galicc, et a eu moins do Imit 
milks bomrnes engages, il n’y a pas dc doute qu’avec 20 millcs la 
gdndral Dupont ne culbutc tout ce qu’il a devant lui. 

f brigade dn gdndral Key rend A I’annik 

phis qu’elle n’a perdu par le d4tachement qui a etd fait sur Valla¬ 
dolid: Toutes les probabilit^s hom^cs sont que lo mar4iAal 
Bossitrea n’a jdus uesoin d’aueun renfort du moins pour 4tre 
maltw de toute la Casfflle rt du royaumo de L4on. ^u’est quo 
lorsqn’cn aura rc?u la nouvelle de ce quil aum fmt A BduCvoate 
el il rj4on qu’on pourra dfoider s'il doit attaquer la Galide 
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8"“ Oi$e>'catio%. — ho general Verdier, cb Ar^on, a t*ern4 
SaragoBse: le 14®™* et le 44*“* de li^e partent deinain pour aj 
rendra. Lee partis JVaneais Tont jus^u’a moitid obemin de 
Lerida, de Barbaetro, et de Joca. Bans dix jours touie rartilterie 
sera arrirdo. Cette belie et boune brigade de troupes de ligne 

^ rte b prde de quinze mille bommeB Tannde da gdoeral Yordter. 

est probable que Saragosae tombera bient^t, et que lea deux 
tiers de ees 16 mille bommes deriendroot disponiblca. - 
9‘”* Observation. — Aiusi le corps du nardclial Bessi^rea a pris 
roffonsire, il est d^uis sa rictoire renrorcd de la brigade Lefeinre 
et do la brigade Gatdois; il est done dans lo cas uu cooscrror 
rofTensiTe. Le corps du g^u4ral VerJior en AiTsgoo a battu par* 
lout Ics inmirgi^B, a oonid la vlllo avec dcs forces beaucoup 
moindres; il viont d'etre coiuiddrablomcnt renforc^; ainsi D peut 
doanor nnenourclle actirit^ aux operations dusibgc, etcouserTcr 
son actlritc oflcoslre sur lea deux rires de I’Ebre. Le corps de 
CatoJogne a joiiment agi, avant pour point d'nppui Baruclonne, la 
jonction sera faite aujourd’hvu ou demain devant Gdronne, areo 
le g4a' Beillc. 

10 °"'* Obeervaiion.-^VoWafonr les trois corps d'arrado sltn^s 
du e6l4^. de la bVauce. La communicaiion de Madrid arec la 
France est importante sous tous lee points de rue. 11 faut done 
mie les colonncs qui Ticunent d’dtrc OTganis^cs a Burgos et k 
Vitoria et qui seront joumiOlement renmro4es 
loient laisB^es dans ces stations. 

Ci'joint la note de la formation de cos colonncs. Elies sont 
presque toutes composecs dc 3*“* batailions et de conserita, mais 
avec de boas cadrM; 16 b 20 jours de stations b Burgos et b 
Vitoria les mettront b-pea*prte b I'^cole de batailloo. Ce serait 
une trbs grando faute que-fle rappellor bvp ces troupes pour 
en renforcer les cadres principatix; il faut attendre jusqua ce 
qu’on ait pu les remplaccr b Vitoria et b Burgos par de nourelles 
^upes. 

11'”* Obsmation.—Jl n'j a done rien b enundre du e6t4- du 
marccbal Bessieres, ui dans le nord de la Castillc, ui dans le 
ro;^ume de L4on. 

n'y a rien b craindre en Arragon; Saragosse tombera un 
jour plus t6t ou UQ jour pliu tard. 

Il o’y a lien b craindre en Catalogne. 

II n’y a rien a craindre sour les eommuniocdMitB de Burgos b 
Bayonne, mojennant les ueux (xdonnM oigsnil^M «b»ia ces deux 
▼illcs, et qui seront renfore^es. 8’il y anit dM jr^emeus en 
Biscaye, la force qui se rdnnit k Bayonne, formant une rdserre, 
■eroit suffisaate pour mettre tout en ordre. 

S'il Bitire b Burgos quclque ^ebnement teop oanakidnble pour 
que la doloane mobile qoi eat b Burgos puisse j nettro or^, le 
mcr4eiuil Beasibres ne sera paa asses loin ponr ne pouroir fairs 
Bft ddtacbeaeat. 

X« g4n4rd Monition a la surTeniaace de tontes les Bisoayca. 
. La.]^4nl Bmmct b Burgos est cliarg4 do mainienir la conupaoi* 
eaiion de Vitoria aroc le mar^chal bessieres et aveo Mt^d. 
il est n6ce8saire que ces deux jjj^raux correspondent, tous lei 
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Da^oult de Pampelune ddvo&l corrc^ndre toa$ IcB joura 
tree le g^n^ral Drouet &Bayoiuie» at avac MAdriil* par lo canal do 
SayoDoe et do Titoria; juaquH oe quo lea commuikicatioiiB di« 
rectea soJe&t r^tabliea, uu courier partsnt de Madrid peut se rendre 
par Yitorio» Toloaa, PampcluDe, devant Sar^oaae. Lq^aeiU poiut 

I'liui 


do itiAuiire qu'il ait 25 millA hommea, conipria cc qu'iTfaudra pour 

f ardcr lea padaagea d^B zuontaguca^ et uue portio da ehemin do 
Mancho. 11 pouirn diapoacr lea troupoa de mauiere qua le 
jour ou il Toudra aitaq\icr> la brigade de deux ^ troia millc liommc8» 
deatiui^o u garder ]o^ laoutaguca, arrirc au oatnp du Dupont h 
marcbca forcdcs, ol aoit eaucosalTomentremplac^e par lea colonneB 
qui aeraieut cn orri^re, de aorte quo lo Dupont ait pour le 
jour do la baiajlle pbis do 23 mille noinmea a meltre on ligue. 

Une fob qu'on aura bicn battu roxmemi. une parti e doa troupes 
se dissipera, ot aelou que la Tictoire sera plus oumoina d<5('idi^^ep on 
pourra faire continuer le mouTement & d'autres troupes sur le 
g<Sii^ral Dupont. 

Observation .— Saragoiso priSp on aura doB troupes dispo- 
nible, soil pour renforcor Tarm^ de Catalognc. aoit pour marener 
BUT Yalonce de concert arec lo inar^bu Moncoj, suit |»our 
ronforocr le mar^cbal Beaslbres et marcher cu Galicr. si a prep la 
rictoiro qa'il a d^ja remportd, et cello qu'ti remportera a Ix'oup il 
no oroit pas obscx fort pour s'y porter a'abord. 

13*”^ Obsetvation.—u scrait uuMrtont de cboisir deux pointB 
intenuddiaires entre Andujar et Madrid, potir pouvoir j lui^acr 
ganxisou permsneiito> on commandant, un d4p6t de cai^uehos, 
munitions, canons, magasius de biscuit, deB fours, du farinc, ct 
un bdpital, de sorte que do 8 b 400 hommea ddfendont lo luagapin 
et rbomtd eontre tonic uno insnrrecticm. II ent difficile dc croii'o 
qu*il n y ait point qnelque cUieau ou donjon, pourant dtre re¬ 
tranche promptement et propre K celo. C'oBt par oe seul moycri 
qu*on pent racconreir la bgne d'op4ration» at dire Riir d*avoir 
tontea fee trois on qu&tre grandes marches, uno xminutcotiou et 
un point de repos. 

14 ®« ObservaHon.—^a rlsnmo, le portage de larmce paraifc 
daroir 4tre oelui«ei: 

Corps de Catalogue, tA qu il existe h-pen^pres • . 

Corps d'ArragOD* tel qu'il existe arpeu-pi^a, 15 
auUe hosuassi jusqu’a oo que Saragosse soit prit 15,000 
Corns dn aai^ohid wasihres, cc qu*il a 
h«peu*prbi . . • • ♦ 17,000 


20,000 V* 


Ooionne de Bni^^os • 

Coloime do Vitoria 
Oarabon de St. S^basticn 
Corps d'Aranda • « 

Total Ju corps du mar' Juaneros 


2.000 
2,000 
I,SCO 
l,0o0 


0 
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Api^s. prise de Saragossc, lorsqac Ics nfTuiros dc Catfilpgae 
seront un peu appAisocs, on pourrn, scion lea circonst^inces. ou 
renrorcer Ic marshal Bessieres. on rouforcer le general Dupont, 
ou entroprendre I’op^ration dc Valence. 

Aujourd'liui, le seul point qui monoce, ou il faut proinpiomeut 
aroir lur socc^s, e'est da c6t« du gtSnoral Dupont, avee 25 millo 
homines, infantorie, cavaleric, ct artiUerio coinprise: il a beau* 
coup plus ^u'il no faut pour avoir de grands r^ultats; a la ri^eur, 
avee £l millc homines prL^nns ear le ciiamp do hutaille, il pent 
hardiiucnt prendro roifonsivo, il no sera pns hatlu, et i] aura pour 
lui plus de 80 chances. 


[Dictated by Na]ioleon.} 


No. IV. 

NOTE sun LES AFFAllllS D'fSPAONE. 

St. Cloud, cc 30 Aoii, 1808. 

1*” Oiisroaricm.—Dans la position do I'armeo d'Espngno on a 
h craiudro d'etre attaque sur ta droito par Tarm^e de Galicc, sur 
le centre par Taiandc Tenant dc Madrid, sur la gauche par rarmoe 
Tenant dc Soregosso ct Valence. Co serait uue grande faulo quo 
dc laiiser I’armdc dc Saragosse et dc Valence prendro position u 
Tudela. 

Tudela doit dtro occup4, parccque e’est unc position honorable, 
et Milagro uno position otokira. 

Tudela cat eur Ics coiuinunications dc Fampclunc, a uu beau 
pout cn pierre, et est laboatissant d'un caual sur Saragosse. 
C'est une position ofleaaiTc sur Saragosse tolio quo ronuemi no 
peut pas k nt^gliger; ootte position seub cuuvre la Navarro. £a 
gardwt Tude^ on garde unc grande quantitd do bateaux, qui 
nous seroni bientOt ndcossaircsj»ur lo sidge de Suragossc. 

8i reuncmi dtut maitre do Tud<' 
gerait, I’ennemi pourraii 
tion de Alik 

D’Estelk 

de fairo 1(» dispositions conrenablei; il n'est pas b craindre, uq 
contraire, que I'ennonu fasse ancono operation sur 
taut que nous auroos Tudela, il aeralt loi-mMe oou{^ sur S*ra- 
gosee. . 

Le-gifndral qui commande a Tudela pout oooTrir lea hauteurs 
do fii£utcB; SI o'est one armoe d’insoigds, s’en apmnocher et la 

la ddrensivo par Us ret 


lela, toute la Navarre s'insur* 



leconnois* 


), la tndr constomment sur la aeiensivo par 
stnees et sea mouvemens sur Saragosse. 

Et si, au lieu do cola, uno partio de I'annik de ligne 
ourdiut sur Tudela, lo gdndral Fra&fais repasaera TEke s'il y 
eat fored, diepulora la terrein sur Pompelune, et donnera le tempt 
au gdodral en chef dc I'armde FraD 9 aLK de prendre sea mesuret. 
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Cc fiorps d'obscrration rcm^ira alor® son l)ut, ct attconc opera¬ 
tion propipte fiur Tolosa ni Stella n’est a craindre. 

Au l^u qu*eu occupant la posilion de Milagro, ronnemi sera 
a EHtcUa, lo nitaic jour qu'on Tappreadra au quartior-geaeraL 
8ion ocenpo Tudela, il fant sV uder de redoutes, ct ay dtublifi 
conser?er ai^ane esp^e aembarraa* et lea tenir tons dans 
j®™P®lune. Si rennemi roccapo, U faut Ten diasser, ot s’jr 
etablir; car dsns Tordre ddfensift ce serait uae gnuide faute, qui 
entndnorait de f&cbouses consequences. 

2" Ohervaiion .— la position ^ Burgos etait dgaJemeat iijipor- 
Umte u tenir, oomme viltc do haute reputationi coamo ccnti^ de 
conimunication cl de rapports. 

Be la dca partis non seulemont do cayalcrie, id ms encore de 
deux ou de trois millc honunes dWanterie, et m^mo quntre ou 
cinq luillo lionimcs en Echelons, peuvent {Hester Ics premieres 
patrouillca d'liu^aards dans toates lea directions jusqu'h deux 
marclios, et parfiiitcniont informes do tout eo qui se fait, eu 
instrulro lo quartior-gdnera), de rooni^ro qiie si reunomi sc pri- 
sonic en force sur Burgos, les diiI<!^reutC8 divisions puissent h temps 
s*y porter pour lo soutenir ot Uvrer la bataille, on si celau'est pas 
juge convenabk, (Eclairer Ics mouTemens de renuemi, lui laisser 
crolre qu'on veut so ^ttet sur Burgos, et pouroir cnsuite fairs sa 
retraitc pour se porter ail lours. 

Un oo^a de 12 h 15 mille liommcs uo proud*il pas 20 positions 
dans la journdo au eeul commandement aun adjudant majorP et 
uoB troupes ecraient-ellcs devenues des levies on masse, qu*il 
faudroit placer 15 jours d'avance dans les positions ou on voud^it 
qu'ollea se baltentr 

Si cck oiU 615 juge oinu, lo corps du marcchal Bessieres ellt 
pris la position do Miranda on do Briviesoa; mais lorsque rennemi 
est encore K Madrid, loraqu*on ignore ost rann6e ueGraiice, et 
qu'on a lo soup^on quo les rebolles pourront employer une partie 
do lours ef^ts centre le Portugal, prendre, au lieu d'uuo posi¬ 
tion mcna^antc, oSensivo, honorable, cenuno Burgos, unc position 
honiouse, borgne conuno Trevino, c'est.dire a ronnemi, ^Yous 
n avos rein k craindre; portez rous aillours; nous avons fait nos 
dispositions pour oUor plus loin, ou bien nous avons choisi uu 
champ de bataillo pour nous battro; venez ici, vous no crajgnoz 
pas d%tte iBqui6t68.* Ifais quo fera le g6ncr^ Pranfais, si Ton 
luor^e domain aor Burgos? Iais8i*ra-t-il prendre par 6000 insurg6s 
la oitadello do ootto villsi ou si lea Pran^ais ont laisses gam^u 
Ann a <djitou (oftf OH iguoro la position ot la situation do Tar- 
m6c)p eomment une garnison do 4,6 ou 800 hommes se rotira-t-ollo 

vasio plains ? Bt di^s lors o'ost comme a ii n y avoit 
xieni ronnosu znattro do cotto entadoUo, on no la roprendra 

au oontraiw, on vent garder la citadellcj on Tent done 
Ibrer bataille & L'ennsmi; oar cotto oitadellene peut pas tenir plus 
do toois jmiTBj etii on TOutliTwr bataillo a reunomi, pourquoilo 
oia* Bessi&rea ahandonne-t^fl le torrain oit on veut hvTM batmUeP 

Cos dispoaitiona pai-aiescnt mal raiaonii&e, ot qiiaad 1 ennenu 
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nuircheraon fi^essuTcr ATarme^ un afiront qui 

lea tronpeSf n*y efit-il que dea corps \6gm ou des iiifiuvg^s^jni 

znarcliaasc&t. ^ 

£n la position do Burgos derait <^tr$ gard^e; tous lea 

jours h, tfois hotires du matin on aeroit ttrt sous los nrmes, ot h 
luie beuro du matin il deroit partirdes rocouziaiBaanceB da n f toutei 
lea directicma. On deroit amsi recuoilUr des nourelles a huit ou 
dlx liouot a la ronde« pour qu'on put prendre enauite Ic parti quo 
lea circoQstances indiqueraient. 

C'eat la premibro fota qu*U arrive a une ann^ de quitter toutes 
lea pflaitione off^siTcs, pour se mottre dans do mauraieea positioui 
d<^fenfires, d'aroir Tair do cboisir des cliaraps de bat’aille, loraquo 
r^ioignement de I'enncmijes aille et une combinaisons diiTdreutei 
(]Ut peurent aroir lieUi no laisscnt point la probability do pr^roir 
ai la butaillo aura Hou k Tudela, entro Tudeia etPan^poliine, outre 
Soria et ^Ebrcw o\i entre Burges et Miranda. 

La position de Burgos, tenue cn force et d uno mani^re oflen8ire» 
menace Psiencin, Valladolid, Aranda, Madrid mSme. II faut 
aroit loDgtemps fdt la merre pour la concevoir; il faut aroir 
entreprie un grand nombre d*opdrations offensives pour savotr 
comtne le moindni dv^nement ou indicc encourage ou d<!courago, 
ddeide une opi:ration ou une autre. 

£n deux motsi si 15 niille instirg(^s entreat dans Buigos, se 
retranchent dans la ville, et occupent le cliiteaUi il faut ralculer 
unc marcbo de plusieurs jours {K>ur pouvoir s^ poster et repren^ 
dre la ville; ec qui ne sera pas sons quelque mcoDvdaTent; si 
pendant cc temps-la la veritable attaque est sur TiOgronoou ^tn* 

f elune, on aura fait des contremarches iDutUes> quiauroi^ fatigu5 
ormyo; et cnfui^ si rennemi oceupc Logroilo^Tudela, ctBurgos, 
Tarm^ Fran^aise serait duns une triste et mauvaise position. 

Quand on tient k Burgos de la caralerie sans inftoterie, &*estH3e 
pas dire k I'eunemi qu*on ne veut pas y teoir; n'cst-ce pas i*en« 
gager k y ventrP Bvgos a une grande ii^aenee dans le monde 

equo e'en est la camtale, daua 
me communication direct^ areo 
St. Ander. £1 n'est pas permie i SOOlieucs^ et i 
un ^tat de situation u rarmle, de preserira oo qu’ 
mais on doit dire qae si aucime force majeore no Temp^bei il 
fout occuper Burgos ot Tudeia. 

Le corps d^acLy de Tudeia a son mouveisent aisur5 stxr Pam* 
lune, a le Me de garder la Navarrei a ses etineaoi k tenir ea 



yant pas mfinie 
ion Qoit fairs; 



dozmer des renseiguemens, et retarder la roarebe rar Fampelnne. 
Bi, an lieu des insurgy#, o'est Tartnye enoeime qcd marche de ce 
c&tdi il sttfit encore pour donner le temps k Tiuinye de BtUges> k 
odie dff'Minuida, de marcbor ryuirie arec 86 zniUe bcrnimet, soil 
pour prendre roffensire, soit poor prendre an flane renoemi qoi 
snsrofie tor FamMluae, soit poor se repUer et rentror dans la 
Kavaire, d toute rvmfc ennemie avoit pris oette £rectioE« 
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Bi cea obserratious parnsseut bonnes cl qu’on les adupte, qus 
renmemi n'ait encore znontr^ ancon plan, il rant que lo gdn^rul qui 
coinmajidele corps de SaragoaBefaase eonsbruire quelqocB redootes 
nnloor de Tudela, ^or farorisor ses champs do bati^, r^unisse 
des vivres de tons les cdtls, et soit la dans one position ofiensire 
Bur Smgosao en mamtenaat sa oommunication avee Logrono par 
sa droile, maia au moina par la rive gnoche de I'Ebre. 11 faot 
quo lo niardchal Bossi^res, aroc tout boo cctos, reufored de la 
earalerie 14gere> soit canii>4 dans le bois pr&s Burgos, la citadelle 
bito occup^; quo tous les hdpilaux, les d4p6ts, les embarras 
Boient au delb de I'Ebre; qu’il soit la eo position de moncBUrrer, 
ious loB jours, a trois heurea do matin, boos les armes, jusqu’au 
retour de toutes les reconnaissances, et eclairant le pays dans la 
plus grande 4teudue; quo lo corps du ma' Moncej soil a Miranda 
el a Brivicsca, tous bob embarras et h6pi{aux derriore Yitoria, 
toujours on bataille avaut lo jour, etonvojantdes reconnaissances 
sur Boria et les autres directions do i'ennemi. 

II ne faut pas perdre de tuc quo les corps dcs mar^chaut Bes* 
si^roB ot Moncojdcvantetrcr^unis.iliautBclicrlenioinsposaiblo 
areo Logrono, et cependant consider le corps du gdn^ral Lelobro 
comine un corps detachd, qui a une ligno d’op^ration particuliere 
sur Fanipelunc et un nMc s^par^; vooloir oonseiror Tudela comme 
unc partie contlgue do la li^c, c'ost se diss^minor beaucoup. 
Knfin, faire la guerre, e'est a dire, avoir des nouvelles paries 
curds, les alcades, les cbefs de couvenl, les prindpauz proprietaires, 
les postee: on sera alors parfaitement inlunnd. 

lies recounoissances qiu tous lea jours se dirigeront dn c6td de 
Boria, ^ Burgos, sur Polencia, et du cdtd irAranda, peurent 
former tous loi jours trois postes d'interception, trois rapports 
d'hommes arrfitds, qu'on trwterabion, et qu’on relacbers quaud ils 
aiiront donnd les renseigDcroons qu’on ddsire. On verra alors 
ronir I'ennemi, on pourra rdunir toutes scs forces, lui ddrober des 
mon-lies, et tomW sur ses flsnra an moment ou H mdditera un 
projet offensif. 

S'"* ObtenaUo*. —L'amde Espagnole d'Andalonsie dtait pen 
nombreuse. Toutes les Gazettes Auglaiscs, et les rapports de 
I'officier Ajaglais qui dtait au camp, nous le prourent. X’incon> 
cerable ineptie mi gdndr^ Dupont, sa prelude ignorance des 
calculi d'ungdndral en oLcf, son t&tonneinent, I'ont perdu: 18 
mille kosunes ont posd les annes, six mille sculemcnt se eont 
battui, et «ioope ces 6(^ hommes que le gen’ Dupont a fait battre 
a lapmnte du jour.'u^ lea avoir fait marcher toute lanuit, dtaieut 
un oontze tro». Maig^ tout oola, I’ennemi s’est si mal battu, 
qn’il n'a pas fait un prisonnier, pris nne piece de canon, g^4 
un ponce de terrein, etl'annoe do Dupont eat reside intacte dMS 
sa position: oe qui sans dhute a dtd un maUionr; car il e&t tnieuz 
Tsk que cette mvition edt dtd mise en ddroute, dpa^illte, et 
ddteuM, puisque les divisions Vedel et Dufour, au lieu de se 
readre par la capUnUtkui, aaraient fait leur retraite. Comment 
ces deux ^visions ont-eUes dtd comprises dans la capitulationP. 
o’est par la Idcketd insultante et rimbdcilHt4 dee knmnes gui 
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onf n(:goci<S, ct qui portoront eur I’^uLaflaud la peine dc co RTflud 
crime national. p 

Ce que Ton vicut de dire pronvo quo lea Espaj^nolfi nc §onl pas a 
i-ruiadra; toutoa Ics forces Espagnoles nc sont pas capabloe do 
culbutcp25 millc Fran^ais, dans uuc position raisoiinablc. 

Depuis ie 13 joBqu’au 19, Ic p(?m'ral Dupont u’a fait quo dcs 
b(HUcs, ct malgr^ tout cola, a’il n’aTuit pas fait la faulc de sc 
aeparor de A'^cdel, et qu'il eflfc niarclic avee lui, Ics Espognols 
aurnieiit ^td battus et culbutds. A la guerre Ics lioniuics nc sent 
rien, e’est tui bonuno qui cst tout. Jusqu'a cotto heuro n«ua 
u’arons trovd ccs excmplca que dans I’ldstoirc do nos cuncmis; 
aujourd’liui, il cst iuc-Lcux que nous puissious Ics trouver dans la 
notre. 

Uuc riviiiro, ful-cUe anssilarge quolaVlstulc, auRsirapidequo 
lo Danube a son cmbftucUuro, n'est rien si on n’a dcs ddoouends 
8ur Tautre rive, et unc tdto pronipte oroprendro TolTcnsivc. Quant 
a TEbro, c'ost meins que rien; on ne la regardc que conune uno 
trace. 

Dans toutes cos observations, on a parld dans la position ou se 
trouvait Taimde du 30 au 26, lorsqu’cUo n’avait nolle part nouroUe 
do rennenu. 

Si on continue u ne prendre aucunc mesuro pour avoir des nou- 
TcllcR, on n'apprendrs qoc rarmdo do ligne Espagnolo est arriveo 
sur l^lde1a ct Pamvclouc, qu'clic cst sur Ics commumcations, sur 
Tolosa, que lorsqu cllo j sera deja ronduc. On a fait connaitre 
dans la note preeddente comment on faisait a la guerre pour avoir 
dee nouvclles. Si la position dc Tudcla ost occupdo par I’enncmi, 
on nc Toit pits que I'Ebrc soit U'liablc. Comment a-t-on dvacud 
Tudcla, lorsqu'on avait mandd daus des notes preciblontes qu'il 
fallait gardcr cc point, ct uuc Topinion mdme aes gendraux qui 
Tcnaient de Saragosee ctalc d'occuper cette importante positionP 

[Dictated by Napoleon.] 

No. V. 

NOTE Sim LES AFFAIRES D’ESPAGNE. 

8t. Claud, Jo4i, 1608. 

1"* Obtnvaiion .—Tndela est important sons plusieurs points 
de vue; il a nn poot sur I'Ebre, et prot^ pai^uttunent Is 
Navarre: o’est Ie point d'interscction du canid qm vs It.Sara* 
gosse. 

Les convots d'artillerie et de vivres nettent pour se rendre de 
Pan^lufic I Tudcla troia jours, do Tudcla & Saneotse trois joun. 
Mak en so sarvsnt du cans], on va de Todela h Baragoise en 14 
beutes. Dettque done Ice vivres, lea ltdpiiaax, soot Todela, 
o'^ oon^pjip Ills dtaient It Saragossa. 

1a pr^idro opdration qua doit fiure I'armda lorsqu'ella re* 
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prontlra bojx s^fitbmc d’cifleusl/i cfc qu^ellc sera fortes do tous see 
rnoyens, co doit fttre d'inrestir et dc prendre Saragos&oj ct si 
cette nllc rdsisto comme eJlo Ta fait la premiere fois, ca doaaor ua 
exempli? jjui rctentissc dons toutc TEspagne. 

^ Uao vinutoine do pieces de 12 dc caimpague, line ringtaiao 
d^obusiers do six pibces de camp^^jnc, uac aouzaiuo do mortirrsj 
ot ano douzaiao dc pibces du 10 et do 24, parAutemeut appro- 
tieioui5es, scront a^cessmres, aiusi quo dos zumoui'a pour rcuiplir 
C€ but. 

II a'cBt aucun do cos boucliOB & feu qui doive coxuiotniucr soa 
approTisiounement dc eampagae. 

IJu approvUioaauraeat oxtraordioairo ilc 80 niillo coups dc 
caiion^ bomb 08 ou obus, parait necessaire pour prendre cettc 
ville. 

U faudroit done, pour no pas retarder la innrckc do la grnndo 
anneo, 16 jom*s avaut ^u*cUo ae pubsc arriver, coinmcncer lo 
transport do pAtn|Kdu)io a Tudoli, etquo dans l<^s 48 liourua api'bs 
rinveslisscincntdc Suraqosse, rartilleney arrivut sur dos bateaux, 
do luanibro quo guatre jours apres on put comuicncer troU at- 
taquos h la iois, ct avoir cettc villo cn jieu dc jours, cc qui soruit 
uno partio drs fiicr cs. on y emplcyant 25 a 30 niille liommcs, ou 
plus s'U (itait aecossairc. 

Oa suppoKO qae, si I'cmiemi a pris position catre Madrid et 
Burgos, d aura (Me batlu. 

11 fnut done ocoupor 3\idtla. Cc point oat tellciucnt important 
qu’il sorait a d^sirer (|U*on pul employer un lacos a Ic lortilier ot 
a s'y rctraiieber, dc luauierc qu nn millier d'honimes avee b \i lU 
pibces dc canon e*y Irouvnssent ou surdc ct a Tabri dc loules Irs 
lUSurrcclioQS possibles. II no faut pas sui'tout soulfrir quo Ics 
revoUos 8 y retrarichasscntj ce scrait deux sieges au lieu d'uuj 
et il sorait impossible dc prendre Sarogos^io avauld'avoir Tudela, 
k cause du canal* 

On trouvera ui*jolnt dcs observations du colonel Lacoslc sur 
Tudeia; puisuue Ics localities empfclient dc penser a lo fortiiier, 
il o&t etc utnc de Toccuper au lien dc Muagro, qui n abouiit 
k non. 

2''®. Soria a’ost jo crois qu’a deux petilcs marches des positions 
actucITes de I'armee. Cette vilJe s'est constamment raal comportec. 
TJac expedition qui sc porterait sur Soria, la desannerait, en 
preudrait ime trenlaiao d'homines dcs plus considerables, qu*on 
envorrait en IVaaco pour olages, et qui eulin lui ferait foumir dcs 
yivres pour rtirm^e, scrait d’nn bon (diet. 

S"*. Uno troisibme operation qui sorait utile sorait roccupulion 
dc St. Aador. Il scrait bicn avaiitagcux qu'cJlc put se fairo piu: 
la route directe de Bilbao ii St. Ander. 

4'”". Il font 8‘occupcr dp (hisarmor la Biscaye ot la Navarro; 
o’est un point importaatj tout ISspagnol pris Ics artnes a la main 
doit 6lro fusillb. 

Il fuut veillcr ear la fabrique d’onacs do Plaocncia, no point 
laisscr traraillcr Ics ouvriers pour Ics rebcllos. 

fort do Pancorve doit ctre armd et forlifi4 avec h plus grande 
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actirite. 11 doit j avoir daua w fort dcs fours, dca raagasius da 
boucliea et de gucrr«. Sita4 pres^a's mi-chemiu de Bayonpo it 
llklodrid, c'rst un posto intermddiau'e pour Taimde, et \ui {mint 
d'ajppui pour los operations de Is Gslice. 

II j a dans rarm^ plus de g4n4raux qu'U n'en faut; deux 
i<.-i'aieQt n^ccssaires au corps qui sous sarsgoase. 1/ia g4n4> 
raiix de division La GraD|e, BcUiard, et Grandjcan sont sans 
on^loi, el tous Irois bone genCTBux. 

II faut ronvoyer le plus promptemont possible, le reeiment et 
lo general Poiiugais pour joindre Icurs corps a Greuoolc, oil il 
doit se former. 

S'””. On DO disciUera pas ici si Is ligne de I'Ebre esfe bonne, si 
ellc a la configurntion requiso pour (tre d^fendue arec avmiUgo. 

On discutera encore moina si on cut pu no pas ^vacucr Madrid, 
coDSorror la ligne du Lurro, ou prendre unc position qui c4( 
convert le sibge do Saragosse et e&t pcmiis d'attendre quo Coito 
viilc (lit prise; loutos ccs questions sont oisouses. 

Is'ous nous cuiitcutcrons do dire, puisqu'on a pris la li^nc de 
rKbrc. que Ics troupes s'y dissous el s'y reposcut, qu'ollo a au 
Tuoins i'avanlagc que le ))avB est plus sain, etantplus eiev£, et qu'on 
peul V attendre que les cnalours soientpassers. 

Jl mut Burtout no point quitter eottv ngne sans avoir uu prpjet 
dOemine, qui uo laisse sucuno incertitude dans les operations a 
Buivre. Oe t>erait uu grand nulUeur do quitter cetto ligne poiu* 
dtre eusuite oblige dela reprondre. 

A la guerro les trois quarts sont des affaires morales; la balance 
des forces reclles n’est que pour un autro quart. 

C"**. En gai'dant la ligne de I'Ebre ii faut que le gt^ni^ral ait 
bien Dreru toute co que rennomi i>eut faire dans tous los 
'OtD^es. 

/ennemi pout se prdeoDier devant Burgos, partir d« Soria, et 
marcber sur Logtoiio, ou, cn partant do Saragosse, se porter but 
Estella, et menacer ainsi Tolosa. 11 fant, dans toutes ces 
tbbsDB, qu'il n'y ait point un long temps perdu en d^Ub^rations, 
qu’on puisBc se pWer de sa droite a sa gauche, et de aa gauche 
a sa droite, suns laire aocun eacriiice: car dans les manceurres 
combinees, les t&tonneraens, I’liT^olution qui naiasent des nou> 
velles contradietoires qui se sucobdent rapidement, oonduiaent h 
des malheurs. 

Cette diversion de Saragosse but Tolosa est une des raisems qui 
a longtemps fait penser que la position de Tudela denut 
gardlt', sort sur la rive luoite, Boit aveo la &oultd de mniser 
sur k rive gauche. Elle est offensive aur Saragosse^ else prs* 
vient a temps de Iona les mouvemcna qui pouinuent ae fiirB de 
co edte. 

7"“. Une observation qu’il n'est pas hors de propoe de fium id 
e’oet, que I’enneml, qm a iaterft de masquer ses fomes, en 
cachant lo ratable point de ton attaqoe, opere de maoihre que 
Is coup qa'ii veut porter n'est Jamais inaiqud d’ane manim 
paeitivo,» le g4u4rad he prat dovincr que par la eooBrieianee 
apj^ofondie de sa position, et la manihre dont U fait chtrer 
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son olTensif, pour protegor et gELnmUr son flystcme 

defoneif, 

8"A On n’a point do rcnsrignemcDB sur ce qoe fait rcnnemL 
On dit ti^jourd qu*on no pout pas avoir des nouvollcs, commi si 
cctte positic^p extraordinaire dans nne arni(?c, comme si on 
trourait ordinairement dcs ospions. II faut en lilspagtio, comind 
parlout ailleurs, ciivoyor dca parties qui enlcvent tantot le curd 
ou lalcaldc, tantut un chef do couvonl ou Ic maUrc de poste, et 
eurlout toutes les lettres; quelquofois lo maltrc do la poslo^ aux 
doimneR» ou celui qui on tWt les fonctions; on Ics met uux arreta 
jusqu’u ee quails parleni> en les faisant iuterroger deux fois par 
jour, on Ics garde eu 6tage, etou les charge d'envoyer dos pietona^ 
et de doQoer dca nouvollos. Quond on eanra prendre dcs loesurea 
de force ct do riguenr, on aura di*e nourelles. 

II faut intcTcepicr loules Jes postes, toutes les lettrcs. Le seul 
motif d'avoir des nouvelles peut detonuiner a fairc un groa 
d6tac]iement do qvuitrc ft cinq miHo hommes, qui se portent dans 
uuc gruudo villo^ prenuont les let ires a la po8te» sc saissisent des 
ciloTcns les plus uWs, de leiire lettrcs, papiors, gazettes^ eU. 11 
cst Lors de douto quo mcme dans lu ligoe des Pran^ais les habitans 
sent tons infomids do eo qui se passe: u plus forte raison hors de 
la ligQc* Qui cmpeche done, qu'on preune les hommoa marquans^ 
ct qu'on les ronvoye ensuilesaus lea muItraiterP 

II eat done do fait, jorsqu'un n'ost point dans un ddsert, ot 
qu'on eat duns un pays peuple, quo si lo g^nieral n eat pas 
inatriiit, e'est qu'U n'a p«i8 eu prendi'e les moauros conyerabJes 
pourl'^trc. 

Les services quo los Imbitana rendent a un gdD<5ral ennemi, iU 
no lo font janiaia par affection, ni xn^mo pour avoir do Targent; 
les plus r^ela qu'on oblient coat pour avoir dea aauve^gardos. et 
des protections; e'ost pour conservor aes biens, ses jours, sa viilo, 
sou inonuslerc. 


\y\iQ original of the following memoir is a rough draft, written by king 
Ji>sc?ph. It luw many crnaurcs and interlineations, and was evidently 
ootDposed to excuse his retreat fri^m Madrid. Ihe number of the Freuch 
troops was undoubtciUy greater than is here sot down, unless the iufantry 
alone be meant.] 

No. VI. 


Loraqu'on a Quitld Madrid a la nouvoUo de la defection d'un 
corps de vingt-aeux millo hommoa. il y avoit dans Madrid dix 
»cpt mille hommes, au corps du mardchal Bessitres quinze millo 
cinq cent, au corps de Saragosse onzo raillc sept cent: Tarmfe B» 
composait done tic qiiarante-cinq mille hommes; mais ces troU 
conw <5tnieiit distans eiitre eux do prfe* de cent lieues. La pre¬ 
miere idee fut de reunir lo corps do Madrid s celui do Leon, a 
BurifOB cl par suite d’entrer ou commnnication nvec celui de 
SiiraKosse. areo lequel l'<5tat major de Madrid n’avait jamnis e\i 
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aucnne relation direetOi et dont il ignorait absolutncui laaitaation 
et la composition. 

Vingt joura apr^ ea sortie de Madrid to roi s'est trouve K la 
t4ie d’une arm<5e de cinquanto millo hommra. lx* feu do la s<^di* 
tion n'a paa pu ae oomTnuniqiier snt lc$ poi»ts parcourus par Ics 
trois corps a'arzneo alors ivunis; Ics <*ominTiuioations arec* la 
France out ^te gardc^ct^; I'insurrectiondr Bilbao a M ^teinte daus 
lo san^ de 1200 iusurgi^s. Peu de joum apree, 20,000 d'entro 
cui r^nis a CO licues dela, a Tudrla, n Tantrc oxt^mit^ de la 
ligne, out ^Le disperses et poureuivis rigonrousetnent. Lee pro* 
Tincea de la Bieeayc, dc Burgos, ot Ic royuumc* de Navarro ont 6t6 
contenos. Une orsanisation iutdrieure a pr^par4 Ics mc^ens dc 
Dourrir Tarm^e, d'opurovUioimer Ics placea dc Pampetune, St. 
S^bastien, los forts de rnncon*o otdo Burgos, on rendantle sioins 
insupportable possibk* k vvh provincoa I'cllc cliarge evidemmant 
dif^roporHonnoc h leurn niojeus. 

La naturiel de rartillerie a 6t4 r^pard et inis en 4tait d*a^r, 
I'armua reorganis(^e, h*s liommes ct len chevanx sonl aujourd'Imi 
en Ik^u ctat. 

C'est ainsi qne s'est posse lo mois d’Aont i*t parlic de Sept- 
emhre. Los renforte orriv^s de France out n peine indemms^ 
Tarmoe dee pertes qn*elle u ^‘prouvios por los mnlodics ot lo si^ge 
de Sai'agosse. 

Void sa force, ct son organisation nctuollo: 

Le corps de droite, command^ yar in' lo mar^^ Bessibres, cat 
forte do 1*8,000 hoinmcs. 

Cclni de gauche, eoniniaode par in^ le inar"^ Moiicoy, ost de 
18,000 homines. 

Celui du centre, aux ordres de ni' le mar*' Ncy, est de onsc 
tnilie hommee. 

La riSservc da roi est de quatre mille bomtnes.* 

Le corps de droile occupe le pays depuin Burgos jusqn’h Pan* 
corvo, et Ponte de Lara. 

Le corps de gauche depuis Tudela jusqQ*iv l^ogTOQO. 
corps du centre depuis Logroho jusqu'b Haro. 

La r4serve Miranda. 

La nouvelle position prise par i'arm^e depuis qne les ^r^nemons 
de rAndaJousie avaient fait pr^sager unc guerre :reellc on Pspognct 
4tait ^ndemment commana^e par lea simplos notions de la eaine 
raison, qui ne ponvait permottre aa separation k plus de dix 
jours do msxchd, do troia corps d^armeo, dont le plus fort 
n'orrivait pas h 18,000 hommea, au milieu d'une nation de onae 
millioDF d'nabitans, qui se d^arait ennemi, ci sc inettaU univer* 
sellcmexit en 4tat denerro. 

CHnqnanto mille !^*anfais ont pu se tenir areo succ^s aur une 
\igtke de piae de 60 lieues. gardant lei deux grandea oommunica^ 
tioni de Burgos et de I^dela centre des enuemia qui n'ont pu 

* Oa aaemto^ pas dans eea eolcub lea garcisoui tie Pampaluoe^ 
St, Ssbaaliea, Vitofia, Tolosa, Bilbao, fee.; il n*esi paa qusstiem non plus 
de rannee de Catalogue. 
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C u la porter but Pun ou I’aulrc de ees pomts pins de 23,000 
mes: puisque 15,000 Prau 9 ui 8 pouvaient fetre rlucis sur Tulo 
ou 1 autre de cob deux communications principalcs on 24 heures. 

Si lea •corps darmee diriges but rEspagnc deraient arriver 
^is le moU de Septombre, co systemo d^enaif ot ofifensif h la 
fois se continuer ait avec aTaniages puisqu'il tend a refair e Tarm^i*, 
a attendre Celle qui doit arrivor, et continue k menacer Pennemi; 
mais il no sauraib se prolongor jusquau mois de Novembro. 
L’cnnemi n’a pu roster trois mois sans fairc do grands progriss; 
bicnt&L il sera on etat do prendre roffensif avee de grands corps 
organisos, ob^issuna k uue admin is IruLioii ceutrale, qui aura en 
tempR de sc former a Madrid. Tout nous anrtouce cjuo le mois 
d’Oetobre rst unc do ces 6pnques ddeisives qui doniio a cclui qui 
Bait s’en cniparer la i)iiorit<5 de$ mouvomciis ct des sucefes dont Ju 
progreaeiou eat inealeulablo. 

Quel cat le parti a prendre dons la poBitioii ou so trouTO Turmce, 
el avec TiiSBurance uuVllc a de voir cntivr ea Espagno dans lo 
nioiM do Novembre eleux eent niillc Fran?aia? 

Six nianicn de voir sc prison tent u ruspriU 

D’essHyer ih pcater encore d;iUB TcUt ou Ton ewt. 

Co Bjateiiu' est^vkieinmeni insoutemiblo. Dc Tudela a llurgns 
ot u Bilbao il y a plus de W lieu<*H. L'enuemi pourra attaquer la 
giuii lie de eetle ligno avee quarnutc mille Lonnnes, la droiU* avec 
quarajitc mille hoinnu^B. le centre uvec dee forces ^galcB. Tudela 
otJaNuvurro jusqu^iv J^ogrono dewondeut 26,000 liommcs pour 
litre Jefemiue!*. Burgos no pent 6tre dofouduc quo par uue nnn^e 
en otul do resistcr qux forces ix'unifi dc Mm. Blake, C'ucdla, 
qui ])euvcat proHcntcr 80,000 homines. U eet douteux quo les 
20,000 bayonettes qu il serait pOBsiblc de leur presenter puinsent 
lea battro complHement. 81 le succes cal douteux, ccs 20.000 
honmies acroiit liar cel os par Icb ins urges, qui pourronl olors 
soul ever lea trois provinces, les separer lotolement d*avcc Ic corps 
dc gauche ot do la France. 

^^ Portov lo coqis du centre et la reserve par Tudela an devatit 
dc reonomi sur la route dc Sarugosse, ou sur colie d'Albazanj on 
reuniroit ainsi 30,000 honimcs, on chcrcherait reunenii, el n\il 
douto on le battrait si on lo rencontrait de co ctU. 

Le inar^al BoBBi^res scrait charge d observer la grando com¬ 
munication dc Burgos a M Uganda, laisBemit gurnison ilans lo 
chateau de Burgos, dons le fort de Paucorvo, occuperait reniienii, 
BurveiUerait IcB mouvemenB dee montagnes de Keynosa. les 
deburquemens poasibles de 8antaudcr. Sa Ifiche Borait difficile 
Bi i’on conaid^ro quo le defild de Paneorvo n cst poB le seal necoa- 
sible k rartillerio, qu'h trois liouoa do la ou omve eur Miranda 
par une route praticable k rartiUeric, que quelques licucs plus 
loin TEbrc oSve un troisifema passage sur le point de la chaine 
QU*il travorse entro Horo et Miranda. 

LaisBcr le mardebid Moncey k la ddfenae de la Navarro» 
et se porter avec le corps du centre ot la rdservo sur Bxirpoi. 
Bduni au marwffial Bossidres on pourroit chcrcher rennemi, et 
attaquer avec avantage, on marclierait k lui avee trente mille 

H u 2 
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hoii^mcs, et on n'att-^ndrait pas qu’il f6t reuni avcc toulea soi 
forces. H serait peiit*6trc possible dc donner pour inatraction du 
moreciial Moncoy, dans Ic cas ou il serait dobordo sur sa 
et qu*il ne verrait paa probabilitc dc battro 1 enuenji, dV^ fairc ua 
xnouremcnt par sa droite, ct sc porUr par Lo^rofio sur Brivicsca, 
ou il Be r<5u!iVail au rente de TarnwV. Pans co caa, la Navarro 
a’iDSurgorait, lee communications avecla Franco aoraicnt coiipccH, 
mais rarmecreuiiic dana laplaine scrait asRcr. forte pour atleiutru 
lefl corpa qui arrivent dc France, ct qui scn)nt aasea forla pour 
pomHrer nartout. Il aerait auaai possible nuc, dana lous lea ena, 
le mari^enal llonc^'y ae niaintionnc dans le camp rotrunidje do 
Pampclunc; nnuiccuvrant autour dc cotf<^ place, il y atlcndroit !e 
n'anltat dca op^ratu^na dra deux corpa d'arinoe qui auraient ef<5 
au fievHut do renuemi duns la ploiuo ac Burgos, ct rarrivcc <ica 
corps de la grande anncc. 

4r'\ Passer VEUre, ct chcrebir a amcnor IVnnemi A uuo 
bataille dans la plaine qui cst ontre Vitoria ot I’Ebrc. 

He retircr, appnyant sa gauebe sur Pampelunc, et sa 
droitc sur les niontagiicB de Mondragonc. 

Laisscr line garnison en ebit dc sc dcfcndri' pondant six 
Bcmninos n Pampclunc, St tidbaauen, Pancorvo, ct Burgos, 
rctmir Ic rc^tc de I’anm^s marclicr a la rencontre dc rennemi snr 
rune ou rauiro dca giandcs cominiiAications, Ic botirc partoul ou 
on le troaverait, alteiidrc, on pres dc Madrid, on dans Jo pays ou 
les tnouvemens de rcnneiiii ct la jKissibililc dc vivre aurait j)orfo 
ramicc, les ironpes dc France; on abandyiiucrait bch dcmcrcs, 
«C8 communications; inais la grande amicc aerait asaca forie pour 
en ouvrir pour elle-infimc. Et quant a Tarmcc qui cal cu Lapajiius 
rduuie ainsi die aerait en ctat dc braver Ics dTorts, do ctccon* 
certer tons les projeU Je Tcnnemi, ot d'atUuidro cUns line nobJo 
attitude Ic mourement gdm'^rul qui sera iinprimd par votro 
majesty lors de Tarrivee du toutes lop tr(Mipe8 daus cc poys. 

J)l* lous les projets le dernier parait pruferabie; il cal plus 
noble ct ausai sur que Jc 6^*"*. 

Cos deux projets sent seuls absolumeiit olFensira ou nbao- 
lutnent defeusifs. On pent Jes regarder. l un et 1 autre, coinme 
propres a assurer la conservation de rarmcc junqu’A rarrivee dos 
renforts. he demier a sur I'autre Tavantage d’arr6tcr Ic progres 
do I’ordrc nouveau qui s’dablit en Espagne; il cst plus digne dca 
troupes Fran^aiscs, et du frere dc votre majesle. li cst auasi sur 
quo celui dc la Sfiverc et lionlousc defensive propos^c par 1 ariids 
cina. Jo Tai communique au mar*^ Jourdan et au mar** 
qui"l*un et Tautre soot do cetavis. Je no doute point quo Jes 
an ires niar^chaux uo partagent leur opinion- 

Au premier Oetobre jc puis avoir k r^ponsc do V. M., tt 
tnime avaiit, puisque jc Ini ai manifest# cottc opinion par ina 

Ictlre du 14 Septeinbre. , i 

Si V. M. approuve ce plan, il sera possible quolle n ait pas do 

XMU nouvclles ju«qu*a iarriv#c dcs troupes; miiis jo snis 
eonvaincu qn'cllc trouvera lea affaires dans unc bicn meilJeure 
situation quVn suivant aucun des autrea cinq projots. 

JUtraTida, U 16 
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No. VII. 


S. 

EXTUAITS DES KETTRES DU MAJOR GKNKUAL AU 

OIINKUAE SAVARV, A MADRID. 

lia^ontie, 13 Juillcff 1808. 

fkvHon —J’ui rcnilii coinplo h IVmpcrciir, KoncroJ, clc votro 
fotiro du 8. S, M. trouvo quo voiw vous &U*b de tropdo 

moudi' h Madrid, quo voua avcz fait mnn'Ii'^r trop de troupes au 
fimmrs du Duijoni, quon ne doit pas agir uironsiveineiit 
iiisqa'a cc quo los alfaires ile la Galiec soioiit wduir^cs. De l^jud 
loH points <le Tarmee, gcudrai, lo plus impi>rtant cst la (tuliee, 
parcequo c'cst la fleule province qui ait 1 * 01*1 lomciit conelu uii 
traiLe avco I’Anglelerrc. La dimioo do ligno dos troiiprs 
Esuagnolcs qui ctuit a Oporto sVst joint a cello <]ui dtait t*u 
(lalieo, etenhn par la pc’^ilion de cotl^ jjrovinco eitrctnt'ineiitpres 
de 1* Angle ter re. Independattimcnl do ces coDaidcralious, la 
position la rend encore plus iuteressantci carles commnnieulions 
do Tarmac eo trouveraieiit compromises si Ic mareolial Jli^ssiercs 
n'arait pns uti entier Bucees, ct jI faudra.it bicn olora repioyor 
toutes voa troupes, et r:archer isolement au sccours du mareelial 
Dession^fi. Encore unc fois, gtWral, tous vona files troj) degarui 
do Madrid, et si nii bon regiuicnt de cuirassieva, quclquea piectM 
darlillori*^ et IWM) h 13UU lininmes d’infnntfric nvaient pii oiTiver 
h I'appui du niarfiehid Bessien*?, Ic 14, cola hn aurait etc iluri 
ominenl scoours. Q'importe qnf. Valence seit nonmU J (^impt^rte 

f uc Saca^ont Mais, general, le momdre bucces de 

ennoTni du eotc de la (lalice aurait dos inconvdniens immonses, 
Instruii oomnie vous I\Hiez dca forces du general CueBta, de la 

doaertion des tron)>v*8 d'0}v>rto. .S» M. trouve quo 

pour bien manoeuvior il aurjut fallu voua arranger do manievo A 
avoir du 13‘‘ au I V 8000 homnica pour renforcer lo marcrlud 
^saierea. Une foia nos demerea dcliarassfies, et cotto arraee 
de GaJico detruito, tout Ic roatc tombe ct ao aoumet de soi- 
infiiuc. &c. Ac. 

S. 


Extbait on LA LetfeBj Ac. 

Jidyonncy 13 Juillet, 180S* 

Section 2.—Nous rcccvous vos lethvs dc 9 ct du 10, general. 
L'einpcrcur me charge dc voua faire eonnidtre que si lo gfintTul 
Gobert olait a Valladolid, Ic general Frcrc a San Clemente, ayaut 
uue etdonne dans la Mimchc; si 300 a -100 convalescens, un bo’i 
commandant, 4 pieces do c»non, uue cseouado d'artillcrie, etvingt 
mille rations do biscuit fitaiont dans lo ebateau de Sdgovic, U 
position de Tarmee aorait suporbe ot A ra))ri dc louie sulbcitudc. 
La conduitc du g^nfird Fr?‘rc no paroit pas ckirc. Les nouvelles 
qu*il a cues du niarfielial Moiiecy paraissont npocrypbes. li eat 
^ssiblc quo sos 80i)0 bommes ot son artlilerie n'aicut pas M 
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fluiUsatis pourenJerer ta Tille de Valence. Cela^^tanU lomardchal 
Moncey ne Tenlcvorait paR d’nrantagr aver 20,000 lioromes, narce- 
au alors c'eet une affaire de canons et do inortiei's, ... • 

Valeftce €$t com we la Cafaloijne et VArragiyn: ces trois poinU 
sont seccndairei. Los donx atais points iiiijiorians sent lo g(5&^ra1 
Pupout ct partiouJioromout Ic marcoLal l}oR8i^^es, pRrceqne le 
premier a dcvant hu Ic corps du camp de 8l. Jlocli ct le corps do 
Cadiz, et le mar^clial Bossi^res pan*equ*il adevnni )ui les troupes 
do la Gelico ct collies qui h Oporto. Ik' general Dupont a 

prep de 20,000 lioirimes; il ae pent pas avoir contro hii nn parcil 
nonibro de troupes; il a d^ja ontenu dcKSUcees ti'CHinarqnaiiK, ct 
All pis aller il nc ]K’ut etre oontTAint qu'h rqiAsscr Ic.^ Tnontognes, 
cc qiii n 08 t qu’nn n'^nemont de guerre. ninrerbal Besaieri S 
oat beaucoup moius fort quo le g^uiTal Papont, ot Jes troupes 
ICspagnolos a Oporlo ct de la Galice soni ])1 ur noinbrouscs qua 
celloR do rAndalousie, et les troupes de laOaliccn'oiit pas encore 
6i6 entam(!*cs. Knlin Ic moindre insuoe^s clu mai^chal Bessi^res 
iiderccplo toutosicsconirannicationsdolurm^c ctcompromoltrait 
zucmc sa surote. Lc general Dupont so bat pour Audujar, ot le 
innrcebal Bessicres sc but pour Jes eomiuunicatrous do rarm^e ot 
pour les opiTfltious lc plus importaiilcB auz affaires d'Espagne, 
&c. &c. 

S. 

Extrait de Ik Lkttbe, &e. Ac. 

U(r^<m}iCf 18 JuilMt 1808, a due heurcs du ioir, 
Sccffo>i 3.—Je re(?ois, g6n<^ral, tos leiires du 14. Ij aide^de- 
ramp du mar^chal Moncey a doune a sa majesty tons les details 
fliir ec qui s est passe. La conduitc du marechal a 6i6 belle. II 
a bion battu les rebelics cn campogne. Il cat tout simple qu'U 
D ait pu cutrer H Valence; c’^^tait luie afiairc do mortiers ct do 
pieces dc siege. Sa position a San C](!^mento cst bonne, dc la il 
est a mcmede reinarcherBur Valence. Du resto, g^n6ral, Vaffaire 
dc Valence est une affaire du second ordrcy m^ne celle de SaragossCi 
<(ui re pend ant cst plus importAote. L’aflaire du mareelial Bes- 
sibrcB etail d'un iutcrct nin]cur pour les affaires d*Espngne. ci la 
j'roniiiire upres cotte adjiire cost coUo du general Dupont, et 
e’esl le moment de luisser lc general Gobert suivre la ro\ite. Le 
nmviVlial Monrey ae repose; lc g^^ncral lloille looi^cbc sur 
(lironnc: aiiiKi Irois colonncs pourront marelicr ensemble sur 
A^alcuco; lc corps du general Bieillc, cclui de Saragosse, ot celui 
du marshal Moncey, co gui formcra les 20,000 hommes quo cc 
inarcehal croit neccssaircs. Mais remperour, gdricral, trouve que 
VOU8 avez tort de dire qoll n y aricn cl6 fait depuis six seznaonos. 
On a battu lee rasaemolomonfl de la Golice, do St. Ander, coux 
d Arragon et de Catologne, qui dans lour ayeuglcmeat ert^aient 
qu'ils n'avaient qu'& marcber pour d^truire lee Frazi^aiss lo 
mar^chal Moncey, les g^odraux Duhesme, Dupont, Verdder, out 
ieii de bonne besogne, et tous les hommes senses on Eaparae ont 
change dans le fonds de lour opinion, ct Toient aver Ta pins 
grando peine riniurrection. An reste, g^ndral, les affnii'cs d!^^£s* 
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E sont dans 1& eitoiation la plus prosptTe depuU la de 

ta del Rio Seco, Ac. Ac- Lc 14® et le 44® arriTent domain i 
aprfel demain ils partont pour lo camp do Saragosso j nonpar qu 
M trou^9 puhsent la reddition^ qtti est me (affaire de 

vanon^ maia cllea serriraicnt contro les insurg^s de Valence, a’ils 
Toulaient ren forcer coox do SaragoaBo. Enfin, si le general 
Gobortot lea d^tachetonna qoi Bont kmoiti^ cheminpour rejoiudre 
le goQ^rol Dupont font jugcr a ce g(^n^ral qu'il a dei foroea BufS- 
flantes poor Lattre le g<1udral Caatanos, il faut qu'elleB eontinnenk 
lour direction, et qo’]l attaque reunemi, e’il croit devoir le fairei 

(Crlle Ictlre a old ^crite le joor de la battaille de Baylen.) 


Exthait db hi Lettbe, Ac. 

Jiu}dcaiix, 8 Aoutf 1808. 

Section 4.^Lob cvcooiucns da geucral Dupont Boot une chose 
sans exomple. ot la rodaetion de aa capitulation cat de niveau 
avec la conduito ienue joaqu'a cotto catastrophe. L'ompcreur 
pense qu'on n’a pas Icnu comptc du vagiio do la redaction deTactOr 
en permettaut que lea corps eu ^cUellona but la communicaiion 
cnlre voua ct lc g^lndral Dupont aient morcho pour se rendre aux 
Anglais; car ou uc do^t paa prdsumcr qu'ila aient la lojaut4 de 
laisBcr passer Icb iron pea qui a'embarquont. Cominc voua ne 
parlca yas de coIa. ou dcuso quo voub avc// retire cob echollona 
aur Madrid. Aprea avoir !u atteiiiivcment la relation du g6tL^ral 
Du]>ont. ou voit ciu'il n'a capiiulc <iuc le Icndomain de la hataille, 
et quo lea corpa aes genoraux Vcdcl ct Dufour, qui ae trouvent 
compria pour qurlquc <t|io9c dans la capitulation (on ne salt pour- 

f uoi), ue sc aont paa battue. Far la relation Tn6inc du general 
Dupont., tout laiaaepenaeruucl'armeodu general Castahoa n*<iLait 
paa a bcaucoup proa auaai locte qu'on lo dit, et qu'it avait rcuni a 
^ylen tout ce qu'il avait dc /oreca. S. M. nc lui rnlcule paa 
plus (lc 25,000 hoznmcs dc troupes de ligno el pins de 15,000 
pajsaiifi. Par la lettro du gendral Dclliard ilparait que Vordre 
cst donnd de lever U de Saragoiee^ co qui acrnit premature \ 
cai'vous coniprendrez qu'il ii*est paa possilno qu'on ne laiaso un 
corps d'armde, qui couvre Fwnpehinc, et cuiitienne la Navarre, 
sans (pioi roimeTni pent cemor Piuiipclnuc, insurger la Navarre, 
ct aJora la communication de Franc/e par Toloaa serait conpec, el 
I'cnneroi sur lea demeres dc raniioc. Suppoaant rennemi rduni 
a Pamp^lune, la ville bloqude, il peut ae tronver on cinq a six 
marches aur lea dcrrilures do Burgee. L'armde qui osaiege Sara^ 
goaao oat done a peu pr^ ndeessaire poor contenir la Navarre, 
JcR ineurgds do rArragon et do Valence, ct pour empdeher de 

E eiwr sur notro flanc? gauche; car si, commele dit ie gdndral 
ieliiard, le ccn^vnl Verdict ac portc avee aca troupes \ Logrofio, 
etx Jotant 2000 hommea daoa Pampcluno, la communication da 
Baronne, qu'eut sur le champ interceptde le gdndral Verdier, 
icrait xnietix 4 Tudela qu'a Log^o. Si le gdndral CaataQos 
a'atonoo, et que vous putBsiez lui livrcr la bataille, on ne peut en 
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provoir <^uc lea plus beureux ruMiltata: maisde lamauierc doul il 
a marclie vis-^vis du general Dupout. tout domie a croire qu'il 
mettra la plus grando cireonspection dana aea mouveiueiiHt Si 
par Ic canal doa parlcmeutairea Tun pout ctablir uuo abspCDBion 
aarmea saua quo le roi y aoit pour ricncu apparcnec, eelte esp^co 
d'ormistico jK)urrait acroiapre on Be prcvenanl de parlet d'uutro 
huit jours a avauco, donnaDt aux Fraafais la liguc du Duero pas- 
saal par Alma/zan pour joindre I'Ebre. Celle Buspensiou d armeSf 
quo Ics insiirgcs TOuniucut regardcr couiiijc a?anUigcuHO, nfm de 
rorganiser a Ma^id» ne uous eevail pas dcfaTorablCp parccqu'oo 
Terrait pendant cc tenq)9 TorganisalioD quo prenuraient les 
parties iuBurges de rEspaguo, et cc que vout ia nation^ See. &c. 

Le Major Gknkral av Itoi D*£srAONt:. 

Nanfes, JlJoi?/, ISOS. 

Sfction 6.— Sire, Ic general Savary ni tos minintrcB Azanza et 
Urquijo no bodI arrives : il pariut qu*il y a dcs raBScnibloincns a 
Bilbao d'apr^B Ics nouTclIes que nous recevous. 8. M. penso 
qn’il eat important dy fairc marcher Ic plutdt possihlc uno 
oolonne pour y n^tabJir )*ordrc. V. M. q^ic Ic moiiii de 
Saraffo$9e 4tait n notre pouvoir^ ct qve on c^iraii avoir 

le de la ville. h ^iniral ISeUiard a donnt rordre. 

dc Uvrr Ic eii^ge, il eit i(4a dMrer que let ordrefut covditionneU 
coiMne ccla paraisMut ifre Vintention dc V Af., ainjfi quon Ic roil 
dans sa corrcnpondancc; cest a (li}Y, que le siege rte fit levc que 
dam le cas ou I'on »\<urait pas cru ctre ntaitre dc la rille fwant 
cinq Ott six Jours. Cela auruit pn^aenfd des dreonalanees ineil- 
leurea; car si le general Verdior ^vacuo on cnlier la JJavavrr ot 
rAiragon, il est ii craindro que la Navarro no a'imuirgr. ot Pam- 
polune nc lardcrait pas a otre ccrncc. •Pai mandd a V. M. quo 
doja des corps entiers do la grande arniiV. aont en mouvement 
pour sc renare cn posic on Fspagne. Ia'S die]>OBi(ionB Ior pins 
vigoureuRcs sont prises de tous c6los, cl dans six semaines ou 
deux fnois riCspagne sera soumise. L'cnipereur. qui continued 
jouir d'uQC bonne aante, quoiqu'il soit tri^ oerupo, part dans uno 
lieur pour continuer sa route but Angers, Tours, ct Fans. V. M. 
doit etre per8uad(^e que toutca dor penB^os sont sur cUe ct sur 
rormde qo elle commande. 


No. VIIL 

LETTER FROM MR. DRUMMOND TO Silt ALEXANDER 

BALL 

Palennot July H/h 1808* 

Mt dbar SiR,«^Hi6 UighneRB tlio duko of Orleans has applied 
to me to write to you on a subject about which he appears to be 
extremely juteroBlod. I take it for granted that you ore 
acquaiDfed wicb all the cveuts which have lately happened in 
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Spain. The duko iliuikfl that tlie appearance of a member of 
the house of Boarbon in that country might be acceptable to the 
SpanUrde^ and of great seirice to the common eaasc. In tliis 1 
perfectly eoneor with Jiis bighnoBS, and if yon be of the aaino 
opinion yon will probably have no obmetion to send a ship hero 
to car^ his highness to Gibraltar, lie himself is excoudinyly 
^auguino. We have letters from Jjondon down to the 5 th of 
June. Portugal has followed the example of Spain, end Lisbon 
is probably now in other hands. An invitation has bem sent to 
sir Charles Cotton. 

(Signed) WiLLiiu Duumhond. 

P.8. Weigh well what is said here, written at tbo side of Iho 
person. 

Mr. Duuumond to Sib Hew DALUYMPm::. 

l^alermoy Juft) 24/A, 181)8. 

Dear Sib, —This letter nyiII bo delivered to you by hie royal 
highness ^ince Leopold, second son of iho king of the Ilw o 
S icilies. This prince goes immodiately to (libraltar to 
nicate immediately with the loyal Spaniarda, and to iiotiiy to 
them that his father will accept the regency, if they desins ji, 
until his nephew Fmlinand the Sovciilh be delivered from ru|»- 
tivity. Don Leopold end bis cousin the duke of Orleans will 
o0cr ihcmsolvcs as soldiere to the Spaniards, and will accept such 
situations as may be given to them suitable to Dmir illu.HtriouB 
rank. If their Wait ahould not be acceptable to the Hpauinrds, 
don Leopold will return to Sicnly, and his serene Lighuces the 
duko of Orleans will proceed to England. Being ofopioioji 
that the appearance of an infant of Spain may be of the greatest 
utility at the present crisis, aud in all events can hardly be pro¬ 
ductive of harin, I have urged his Sicilian majesty to determiuo 
upon this measure, wliiuli I conceive to be required at his liands, 
in cousequenee of tho manifesto of Falafox, which you have pro¬ 
bably seen. At the disfance of 1000 miles, how ever, we cannot 
be supposed to be fleniralely iulormcd here of many eircum- 
slances with which you prolribly may bo intimately acquainted; 
prince Leopold tlieroforo will bo directed to (onsolt with you, 
and to follow your advice, wliicli I have no doubt you will readily 
and cheerfully give him. I lake the liberty at the same time of 
recommending him to your caro and protection. 

(Signed) Wm. Dbcmmoxd, 

Extract of a Letteu from Sib Hew Dalrymple I'o 

Lord Ca 81 *lkh£agil 

Gibraltarf Aufju^t 10^A, 1808. 

Mt Lord,— Last night the Thunderer arrived here, having on 
board Uic dnkc of Orleans, the Be(X)nd prince of tho Two Sicilies, 
and a considerable number of noblemen and others, the suite of 
the latter. As the ship came to anchor at a late hour, I had not 
the honour of accitig the duko of Orleans until near ton at night, 
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wUoik hi> (Mine ^ax)mpanicd by Captoia Talbot. The duke first 

f ut into my hands a letter from Mr. Drummond, as captain 
'albot did a despatch from air Alexander Ball, copies of which 1 
have the honour to enclose. As the latter seemed bulky, I did 
not immediately open it, and therefore did not immediately 
remark that sir Alexander Ball did not grem atvare that tlio prince 
of the Two Sicilies was comin;; down, much less that he medi¬ 
tated establisiiinp his residence at Gibraltar for the avowed pur¬ 
pose of nepotiatiDK ^he regency of Spain. Of this object the 
dll lee of Orleans made no inysteiy, and proceeded to arrange the 
tune and maimer of the prince's reception in the morning, and 
tlic accommodation that should bo prepared for him, suited to 
\\U rank, and capable of containing his attendants. I took early 
occasion iirst to remark ilie ill efiect this measure might product 
in Sjiniu at the moment when the cslablislimcnt of a cenlral 
Corernraontbad become obviously necessary, and would naturally 
load to much intrigue and disunion, until the sentiments of the 
people and the armies (which would naturally assemble for the pur¬ 
pose of c" pclling the enemy from tbeir territory) should ho 
pronounccLt. 

ExTKACT of a LeTI CH from IxiBD CASTi-EREAOn TO 

Sir Hew Dalrtmple. 

DotcHfffff Si/rctf Kov. 1808. 

* I have great pleasure, howcTcr, in assuring you that the 
nn nsurcs pursuea by you on that delicate and important subject' 
(fhe unexpeclcd arrival of prince Leopold and the duko of 
Orleans at Gibraltar) * received his tunje^tv's entire approbation.* 

(Signed) * Castlehkauh. 


No. IX. 

SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY TO SIR HARRY BURRARD. 

Jfead-quarferi, at Zavos, August %fh^ 1808. 

SjK,—llnving received instructions from the secretary of stale 
that you were likely to arrive on the coast of Portugal with a corps 
of 10,01 k) men, lately emp]<^ed in the north of Europe under the 
onlcrs <if sir John aIootc, 1 now submit to you sucli information 
as I have received regarding the general state of the war in 
3?ortugul and Spain, and the plan of operations which 1 am about 
to carrj' into execution. 

The enemy’s force at pn^sent in Portugal consists, os far as I 
am nblc to form an opinion, of from 10,000 to 18,000 men, of 
whicli nuwilicr there are about 500 in the fort of Almeida, about 
tlio same number in Elvos, about fi or BOO in Penich6, and 16 or 
1800 in the province of Alcmlejo, at Setuval, Ac,; and the re* 
mainder are^msposablc for the d^ence of Lisbon, and are in tlie 
forte of St. Julian and Cascses, in t^ baiteriee along fixe coast as 
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far u Uio I'ock of Lisbon, and the old citadel at Lisbon, toTvliicb 
the onerar bare lately added some works. 

Of the force disposable for the defence of Liabon^ the cneniy have 
lately dotfehed a corps of about 2000, under general Thorn lores, 
principally I bcUoTc to watch my movements, whicli corps is now 
at Alcoba^a; und another corps of4000 men, under general Loisou, 
was sent across the Tagus into iJemtejoon the 2Cth of last month, 
the obje<'t of which de^hment was to disperse the Portuguese 
insurgents in that quarter, to force the Spanish corps, consisting 
of about 2000 men, which hod advanced into Portugul as far as 
Bvora from Estromadura, to retire, and then to be enabled io add 
to the force destined for the defence of Lisbon tlic corps of French 
troops which had been stationed at Sotuval and in tlio province 
of AJomtejo; at all events L^nson's corps will return to Lisbon, 
and the French corps disposable for the defence of that place will 
probably be about 14,000 men, of whicl) at least SOOO must be 
left in Ihe garrisons and forts on the coast and in the river. 

The French army under Dupont, in Andalusia, surrendered on 
the 2()th of last month to the Spanish army under Onstano^j so 
that there arc now no Fnmcli twops in tlie south of Spain. Tho 
Spanish army of Gallieia and CastiJle, to the northward, received 
a check at Eio Seco, in the province of Valladolid, on the 14th of 
July, from a French con's supposed to bo under command of 
geiH'nd Bessiiircs, which had advanced from Burgos. 

The Spanish troops retired on the 15Ch to Benevento, and I 
understand tiicre bns sinec been an aifuir between the advanced 
posts in that neighbourhood, but I am not certain of it; nor am 
I acquainted with tho position of tire Spnnisl] army, or of that of 
the French, since the 14tlj July. Wlien you will have bern a 
short time in Ibis country, and will have oosciTed the degree to 
which the deficiency of real information is supplied by the circu* 
lalion of unfounded reports, you will not be surprised at my want 
of aoenrnto knowledge on these subjects. 

It is, however, certain that nothing of importance has eeairred 
in that quarter since tho 14tli of July; and from ibis oircUTustaucc 
I conolude that the corps called Bessiores's attacked the Sjjonish 
army at Rio Soco solely with a view to cover the TOai*ch of king 
Joseph Buon^rio to Madrid, where he arrived on the 2l8t July. 
Besides their defeat at Andalusia, tlie enemy, as you may probably 
have heard, have been beat oil1n an attack upon Zaragoza, in Aro* 
gon, in another upon the city of Valencia; (m both of which it is 
said that they have lost many men;) and it is reported llmt, in 
Catalonia, two of their detachments have been cut ofi, and that they 
have lost the fort of Figucrasin tho Pyrenees, and that Barcelona 
is blockaded. Of these last-mentioned actions and operations 1 
have seen no oiBcial acoounta, but tho report of th«tm is generally 
circulated and believed; and at all events,whether these reports arc 
founded or otherwise, it is obvious that Uio insurrection against 
the French is jgcneral throughout Spain; that largo porttes of 
Snoni^s are m arms; amongst others, in particular, an army of 
2^,000 men, including 4000 cavalry, at Alniaraz on Tagus, in 
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EBlrcmadura, and thnl ihc Fmicli canitoL cany on tlicir operatkrus 
by meana or^^ninll corps, 1 abould imagine, from tlioir uittctivity^ 
and from i!io niiaforliinos llicy have sudored. tliat Lhey ha^o not 
ihc moans of colIiTliuy a fom? sulHeu'iitly largo to (^>po8C tha 
progress of llic iusuiTocliou and the oflbrla of tuo insurf'eute, and 
to supplies lo tlioir diOcrout cU‘ta<-hod oorj>8, or tlmt they 
fmd that they cann<^t carry on Ihoir cjj>emtion 0 with armies 
so iniineroue us they imi.st iind it Dcccssary U) employ tvilLout 
magazines. 

lu respect to Porlugul, the whole kingdom, with Ihc exception 
ofth<* neighbourhood of Lisbon, is in a state of iusurroction against 
the French; tlicir means of n^sistaow* arc, however, less power¬ 
ful than those of (ho Spaniards, tiieir troops have been coraplolcly 
dispersed, their ofUeci's had gone o(l‘to the Brazils, ana tlicir 
arsenals pi)lag<*d, or in the power of I he enemy, and llieir revolt 
under the cireumstatices in which it hud taken place is blili more 
cxlrnordinary than thnl of Oie Spnnisli iintion, 

The Portuguese may hare in the norlheni part of the kingdom 
about 10,0-0 men in amis, of wliich numln'r 5000 ani to march 
w ith ms towards Lisboa. The renminder wdlli a Spanish detach¬ 
ment of about 150() men wliicJi came from Gallicia, are employed 
in a distant Idoekade of Almoidu, and in the protection of Oporto, 
which is now the seat of goveniincmt. 

The insurrection is general throughout Alcmti io and Algarve 
to the southward, and Enlre Minho e Duero and uVasos Montes 
and Bciru to the northward; liul for want of aniiK the people cun 
do nothing agaiust Ihc enemy. 

Having consulted sir 0. Colton, it apiH*arod to liim and to me 
that the attack jiroposcd upon Cascaes-bay was impracti<'«ldc, be¬ 
cause the bay is w'cll defonued by tlie fori of Cuseaesand the otlicr 
works constructed for its,defence, and llie shins of war could not 
approach suflldently neat to silence them. The landing m t1»e 
Baasfl d’Arcoa in the Tagits could not l>c efTeclcd without silencing 
fort St. Julian, which appcm'cd lo bo ini practicable to those who 
were to carry that operation into execution. 

llxerc are Final] uays within, which might admit of landing 
troops, and others lo the norllnvard of the rock of Lhbou, bui 
they arc all defended by works which must liave been silenced; 
they are of small extent, and but few men could liave landed at 
the same time. There is always a surf on them wdiicb affccta tlie 
facility of landing at different times so inalorially, as to render it 
very aoubtfuIwhcUierllic troops first lauded could bo supported 
in sufficient time by others, and whether the horses for the artil¬ 
lery and cavalry, and the necessary stores and provisions could be 
landed at all. Tbneo intonvcnicncies at tending a landing in any 
of the bays near the rock of Lisbon would have been aggravated 
by the neighbourhood of the enemy to the landing-plaire, and by 
the exhausted state of the country in w liich (lie troops w ould have 
been l^ded. It was obviously tlra best plan, therefore, to land 
in the norlheni parts of Portugal, otul I fixed )ipon hfondogo bay 
US the nearest pluco which oQbrdcJ any iiicility fur innding, ox- 
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ceptingPoniut^, tho limding-place of wliioli peninsula is defendod 
by a fort occupied by the enemy, which it would be necessary to 
Bltttct rcOTlarly, in order to place the ships in safety. 

A lauifliig to the northward was further reconiniended, a-s it 
would ensure tho co-operation of the Portuguese troops in tlie ex¬ 
pedition to Lisbon. The whole of tho corps plaocd under my 
command, including those under the command of general Hpeucor, 
having iauded, 1 propose to marcli on M'ednesoay, and I Khali 
take the rcud by Aicoba^a and Obidos, with a view to keep up my 
communicatiou by tlio sco-coast, and to examine the situation of 
P(’nic'b6, and I shall proceed towards Lisbon by tho route of 
Afafra. and by the hills to the northward of that city. 

As 1 understand from the secretary of state that a body of troops 
under the command of brigadier-general Ackland may bo expected 
on the coast of Portugal before you arrive. I have written to desire 
he will proceed from lienee along the coast of Portugal lo the south¬ 
ward ; and I propose lo communicate with him by the means of cap¬ 
tain Dligh of the Alfred, who will attend tho movements of the army 
with a lew Iransporls, having on board provisions and militarv 
Rtori‘s. 1 iiitviiil to order brigadier-general Ackland to attack 
Peniche, if 1 shouM find ituoeespary to obtain possession of that 
place, and if not, I iiroposo to order him to join the fleet stii tioiicd 
oll‘ the Tagus, witn a riew to disembju'k in one of the bays nc-nr 
the rock of LislKm, as soon as I Hhall approach sufBcioutly near to 
enable him to perform tliat oiHirallon. If 1 init^ined tliat general 
Aeklnnd's Oorps was e(juip|fed in such a manner as to be enabled 
to move from the coast, I should have directed him to land iit 
Moudego, and to mnreii upon Santarem, from which station he 
would have been nt hand cither to assist my oufralions, or to cut 
oll'tiio retreat of the encmv, if he should oudeavour to make it 
either by tlie north of the Tagus and Almeida, or by tho south of 
the Tagus and Elvas; but as I am convinced that general .4ek- 
land’s corps is intended to fom a part of some other corps wliich 
is provided with a commissariat, that he will have none with him, 
and consequently that his corps must depend upon the country; 
and as no reliance can he placed upon tho resources of tliis t-oun- 
try, I have con.^iderod it host to direct the general’s atteutiou to 
thc’sea-coaat; if, however, the command of the army remained in 
my hands, I should certainly land the corps which lias lately bccu 
under the command of sir John Moore nt Mondo^, aud should 
move it upon Santarem. I have the honour to enclose a return of 
the troops, Ac. Ac. (Signed) Aurnua Wellbsley. 

Sib Akthur Wellesley to Sib IIabby Bubrard. 

Camp at Lugar, 8 miles storth of Lerga, August 10, 1808. 

Sib —Sincel wrote to you on tho 8tli inst., I have received letters 
from Mr Stuart and colonel Doyle at Coruiia, of which I enclose 
ponies From them you will learn the state of the wnr m that part 
of Snain and you will oliservc that Mr. Stuart and colonel Doylo 
oro of opinion tliat marshal Bossiircs wiU take advantage of the 
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inefficiency of tho Gallieian arnij under general Blake to detanli 
a corpe to Portugal to the assistance of general Junofc; we have 
not heard vet of that detachment, and I am convinced it not 
be made tul king Joseph Buonaparte will either bo reinforced to 
auoh a dt^greo as to be in safety in Madrid, or till he shall have 
effected his retreat into France, with vhicU view it is reported 
that he left Madrid on the 29th of last luonth. 

I conceive, therefore, that 1 liave time for the operations which 
I propose to cairv on before a reinforcement can nrrire from Ijcod, 
even supposing that no uWtaeles would bo opposed to its march in 
Spain or Portugal; but it is not probable that it can arrive before 
the different rcinforceiaents will arrive from Fnghmd; and ns 
marshal Bessieros had not more than 20,0UOmen in the action al 
Bio Scco (jn the 14th July, I conceive tliat the British troops, 
which will be in Portugal, will be equal to contend witli any part 
of that corps which he may detach. 

The possibility that, in the (Resent state of afluirs. the Freudt 
corps at present in Portugal may ho reinforood, affords an ad¬ 
ditional reason for taking the ]K)silion nt Santarem, which J 
apprised you, in my Jotter of I he 8ili, I should occupy, if the 
command of' the army remained in my hands after the reinforce* 
mouls should arrive. If you should occupy it, you will not only 
be iu the bc.^t situation to s)ippc»rt my op<^rations, and to cut oil 
the retreat of the enemy, but if any rcinforceineuts of the Fjviioli 
troops should enter Fortugsi, you will bo iu the bc^t situation to 
collctityour whole force to oppose him, &c. Slc. 

(Signed) ABTizUB Wblleslet. 


No. X 

ARTICLES OP THE DEFINITIVE CONVENTION POH THE 
EVACUATION OP PORTUGAL JIY I’HE FJiENCU ARMY. 

Tho generals commanding in chief, Ac., Ae., bring determined 
to negotiate, Ac., Ac. 

Article 1. All the places and forte in the kingdom of Portugal 
occupied by the French troops shall bo given up to the British 
army in the state in wliich they are at tho period of tho signature 
of tfie present convention. 

Art. 2. Tho French troops shall evacuate Portugal with tlioir 
arms and baggage, they shaJl not be considered as prisoners of 
war, and on tlioir arrival in Franco they sliall bo at liberty to 
serve. 

Art. 9. The English government shall furnish the means of 
conveyance for tho French army, which shall be disembarked in 
any of the ports of France between Rochefort aud L'Orient 
inoluiively. 

Art. 4. The French army sliall carry with it all its artillery 

French calibre, with the horsee belonging thereunto, and tJio 
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tumbrils supplied with sixty roun(la per guu: all other artillery 
arms, and ammunition* as also tho military and navul ai'senala, 
shall ie giren up to the British army and na^, in tho state 
in which they may bo at tho poriod of the ratincation of llie 
convention. 

Art. 6. Tho French army slmll carry with it all its equipments* 
and all that is comprehended under the name of property of tlm 
army; tliat is to say, its military chest, aud carriages altaeUed to 
the field commissariat and field hospital; or shall be allowed to 
dispose of such part of the same on its acitounis, as the com- 
mandcr-in-chief may judM it annecessary to embark. In like 
manner, all individuals o? the army shall be at liberty to dispose 
of their private property of every description, with full security 
hereafter for tho purchasers. 

Art. Q. Tho cavalry arc to embark their liorsus, as also tho 
generals and other olHcers of all ranks. It is, however, fully 
understood that the means of conveyance for horses, at the 
disposal of tho British eommaudors, are very limited; some 
adilitional oonvoyanre niayl^c procturtni in tho port of List>on. 
The number of horses to no ondwirkcd by tho troops shall not 
exceed GUO, and the number embarked by the alaif shall not 
exceed 200. At all events, everv fncility will be given to Ihu 
Frout^h army to dispose of the horses {^longing to it w)u<'h 
cutmot be embarked. 

Art. 7. In order to facilitate the enibarkation, it shall take 
place In throe divisions, tho last of wUitilt will be principally r*om- 
posed of the garrisons of the place, of tlic cavalry, the artillery, 
the sick, and the equipment ok tho army. The first division shall 
embark within seven days of the date or the ratification, or sooner 
if possible. 

Ait^ 6. The garrison of Elvas and its forts, and of Peniehe and 
Falmela, will be embarked at Lisbon. That of Almeida at Oporto, 
or tho nearest harbour. They will bo accompanied on their 
march by British commissaries, charged with providing for tlicir 
subsistence and accommodation. 

Art. 9. All sick and wounded who cannot be embarked 
wiUi the troops are entrusted to the British army. They are to 
bo taken caro of whilst they remain m this county at the expense 
of the British government, under the condition of the same 
being reimbuxwa by France when the final evacuation is oileeied. 
Tho English government will provide for their return to France, 
which will take place by detaciunenta of about one hundred oiul 
fifty or two hundred men at a lime. A sufficient number of 
French medied officers shall be left behind to attcud them. 

Art. 10. As soon as the vessels employed to carry the army to 
France shall have dieembarked in the harbours specified, or in 
any other of the ports of France to which the stress of wrmtlicr 
may force them, every facility shall be given to them to return lo 
Sngland without delay, and security against capture until their 

axTiTtlinafnea^yport. y. 

ArW U. french army BhuU be coucentrated in Lisbon, 
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a&J within a distance of about two leases from it. The English 
BTiXij will upproacli wiUiia three leagues of tlie capital, and will 
be 80 placed ns to leare about or4C league between the two 
armies. 

Art. 12. T!ic forts of St. JuHen, the Bugio, and Cascaes. shall 
bo oecupioil by the ilrilish troops on the ratification of the con¬ 
vention. Lisbon and iU citadel, togotlier w'itli tho forla and 
batlcTics ns far as the laanrctta or IVafaria on one side, and fort 
St. .Joseph on the other, inclusively, shall be given up on the 
enJmrkatiou of the 2Dd divinion; as shall also tho harbour and 
nil armed vessels in it of every description, with their rigging, 
s;)il8, stores, and ammunition. The fortresses of Elvos, Ahneidu, 
IVnicb#, and Palmela, shall be given up as soon as the British 
troops can arrive to occupy them. In tne meaniixne, thegencral- 
jrj-<'ni<*f of tho British army will give notice of tho present con- 
vonfiontolho garrisons of those places, as also to tho troops 
hs fuiv llicrn, iti order to put a stop to all further hostilities. 

Art. 13. Commissioners shall be named on both sides to regu¬ 
late nod accelerate the execution of (he arrangements agreed 
upon. 

Art. 14. Should there arise doubts os to the meaniDg of any 
article, it will he explained favourably to the French army. 

Art. 15. From the date of the ratiilcation of tho present con- 
Tcjiticm. all arrears of contributions, reijuisitions, or claims what¬ 
ever. of the French governmeui against subjects of Portugal, or 
any other individuals residing in this country, founded on the 
orenpation of Portugal by the French troops, in the mouth of 
Becemher, 1807, which may notlmve been paid up, are cancelled; 
and all sequestrations laid upon their property, moveable or 
iu)niovcable, are removed, and (he free disposal of the same is 
re.storcd to tlie proper owners. 

Art. in. All Huhjeets of France, or of powers in friendship or 
ollinnoe, doiuiriiiated iu Portugal, or acciaontally in this country, 
shall be protected; their properly of every kind, moveable and 
innnoveaDle, shall be respected; and they shall be at liberty cither 
tu accompany the French army or to remain in Portugal. Jn 
eilluT ease their propert}" is guaranteed to them, with the liberty 
of n'lainiiig or of disposing of it, and passing the produce of the 
thereof into Fraiu'c, or any other country whoro they may 
fix their residence, the space of one year being allowed them for 
timt purpose, it is fully understood tliat shipping is excepted 
from this arrang(‘3nent, only however in as far as regards leaving 
the port, and that none of the stipulations nl>ovo meuiiooed can 
be made the pretext of any commercial sx>eeulatioiis. 

Art 17. No native of Bortugal shall l>o rendered accountable 
for liis political conduct during the period of the occupation of 
tlus country by the French army; and nil those who have con¬ 
tinued in the exercise of their employments, or who liavc acciq>ted 
situations under the French government, are ploi^ed under tho 

E h Section of the Britisli commanders; they sJiall sustain no 
ijury in their persons or property: it not having been :it their 
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Optioa to bfl obedient or not to the French gOTomment^ they are 
afee at liberty to arail theniselrea of tiic stipulatioDB of Uie 16tli 
artiole.^ 

Art. 18. The Spanieb troops detained on board 8hip» in the 
port of Lidbon, shall be up to the coiDmander'in^cbiof of 
the British nmiy, who en^a^ee to obtain of the Spaniards to 
restore such Frenoh subjects, either military or civil, as may have 
been detained in Spain without having; been taken in battle, or 
in consequence of operations, but on occasion of the 

occurrecces of the 29th of last Hay, and the days immediately 
following’. 

Art. 19. Thrro shall bo an immodiate exchange established for 
all ranks of prisoners made in Portugal since the commencement 
of the present hostilities. 

Art. 20. Hostages of the rank of field officers shall bo mutually 
ftirnished, on the part of the British army and navy, and on that 
of the French army, f(>* the rccmrocal guarantee of the present 
convention. The officer of the oritish army shall bo restored on 
the completion of the articles which concern the arrays and the 
officer of the navy on the disembarication of the Fron^ troops in 
tlieir own country. The like is to take place on the part or the 
FrcDoh am^. 

Art. 2L. It sbaU be allowed to the gcncral*io*chief of the 
French army to send an officer to France with intelligence of the 
present con mention. A rcssel will be furnished by tho British 
udroiral to conv^ him to Bordeaux or Kochefort. 

Art. 22. The ifiritiiih admiral w ill be invited to accommodate 
his excellency the ooaunander*iD*ofaii’f and the other principal 
officers of the French anor on board ships of war. 

Done and concluded at losbon, this 30tU day of August, 1808. 

(Signed) Gsobgs HonniT, quarter-mastor-general. 

Kbilibkak, le g^n^ral de division. 

AnpiTiowAgf AmcLEa 

Art. 1. The individuals in the civil employment of the army 
made prisoners cither by the British troops or by the Portuguese^ 
in any part of Portugal, will be restored, as is eustomaiy, without 
exch^ge. 

Art. 2. The French army shall be subsisted from He own 
magaxmes up to the day of embarkation. Tho garrisons up to 
the day of the evacuation of the fortresses. Tho remainder o£ 
the magazines shall be delivered over in the usual forms to the 
British government, which chaiges itself with tho subsistenco of 
Urn men and horses of the army from the above-mentioned 
periods rill their arrival in France, undo^ the condition of bring 
nimbursed by the French government for the excess of the expense 
bevond the eBtimarion to oe made by both parties, of the value 
of the magarines delivered up to tim British army. The provi- 
sk>oa on board the ihips war in fcbe potion of tie 
•rmr will be t-e Ve" on acoonnt Wuie Bntuh goreenment, mukc 
nuumer with the magasnee of the foptrewei. 

VOI. I 
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Art. 3. Tbc genwal eommandmp Uie British troops will take 
the ncceasary measures for ne-establishmg the free ciroulatioT^ of 
the means or subsistence between the country and the ca^tiial. 
Pone and concluded at Lisbon this ^h day of August, 1808: 
(Signed) Gbobgb Mubkat, quarter^master-goaenil. 
Kellbbuak, Ic gdn^ral de division. 

Ratified, Ac. Ac. 


No. XI. 


reignj and he hoped that his majesty tho Xing of 
had no other point in view in sending troops to 


let. LETTER FROM BARON VON DEOKEN TO THE GENERAL^ 
COMMANDING THE ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 

Oporto, Auguti 18tA, 1808. 

STB,-.-Tlie bishop of Oporto having expressed to me his uish to 
see me in private, ra order to mako me an important communica¬ 
tion, which he desired to be kept secret. 1 went to his ])alacc last 
niglit at a late hour. The bishop told me that ho had taken tho 
government of Portugal in his hands to satisfy tho wish of tho 

E cople, but with the intention to re-establish tho government of 
is lawful Bovereii 
Great Britain 

this country. After having given him all possible ossuiunoe on 
that head, the bishop continued that os the prince regent, in 
leaving Portugal, had established a regency for tho govcmmciit 
of this country during his absence, he considered it his duty to 
resign the government into the hands of that regen^ as soon as 
possible. My answer wa& that 1 had no inBtiucta<m from my 
government on that head, but that Z begged him to consider 
whether the cause of his sovereign would not bo hurt in resigning 
the goromment into the hands of a regency which, from its 
having acted under the influenoo of the French, hod lost the 
conii^nco of tho notion, and whether it would not be more 
advisable for him to keep the government until the pleasure of 
the prince regent was known. The bishop allowea that the 
regency appointed by tho prince regent did not possess tho oon- 
fidonce of the people, that several members of it had acted in 
such a manner as to show ^emselvos as friends and partisans of 
the French, and that, at all events, all the members of the late 
regency eonld not be re-established in their former powerj but 
he was afr^ that, tho provinces of Estremadora, Almteto, and 
Alga^^, would not o^nowledge his authority if the British 
gOTorBment did not interfere. Afler a ve^ long ponvorsation, 
tt iraa i^eed that I should inform our ministon with what the 

communicated to nto, and in order to lose no time in 
waiti^ for an answer, tho bishop desired me to Dommunicate 
the eaine to ybo, expressing a wish that you would bo plessod to 
him an offic^ letter, in order to express your uesire iliat 


writoto 


enrol 

he might continue the goverummit tmtil the pleasure of liu 
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Borerei^ waa Icaown^ for tUo sake of ilie oporatlona of the 
Br^b and Portugueao troops imdor jont command. 

B^otary of the bisbop^ who acted as intcTproter> told me 
afterwards in private»that tbe utmost confasion would arise from 
the bishop resigninK the government at tliis moment, or osso^ 
elating with people who were neither liked nor esteemed by the 
nation. 

I beg leave to add, that although ike bishop expressed the con- 
trary, yet it appeared to mo that lie waa not averse to Us keeping 
tlie goremment in his hands, if it could bo done by the inter* 
ferenoe of our govenunent. I have the honour to be, jso. &c. 

(Signed) Pubdertoz Vojr Dkcxebt, brig.-gen. 

2nd. Ditto to Ditto. 

Oporto, Auffvst 22,1808. 

Sin,—Yonr excellency will have received the secret letter wliicli 
1! Jiad the honour to send you hy brigiidier-gcneral Stuart, on 
the 18th, respecting the commtmioatioa of his excellency tiio 
bishop of Oporto relative 1o his resignation of the govoi'nmont 
into the hands of the regency cslablishod by the princo regent. 
In addition to what 1 have had the honour to state upon that 
subject, I beg leave to add, that bis excellency the biHliop bns 
this day desired me to make your excellency aware, in case it 
might D<' wished that ho should keep the government in his 
hands until the pleasure of the princo regent may be known, 
that he could not leave Oporto; and the seat of govemmeni 
must in that case necessanly remain in this town. His excel¬ 
lency the bishop thinks it bis duty to inform you of this oircuui- 
staiK^e as soon ns possible, as he (orcsces (hat the city of Lisbon 
will be preferred for the scat of government, us soon os Iho 
British army hare got possession of it. If the seat of the tem¬ 
porary government should remain at Oporto, the boat method to 
adopt with respect to tho other provinces of Portugal appears to 
be, to cause thorn to send deputies to tliat place for tho purpose 
of transacting business relative to their own provincGs; in tho 
same manner os the provinces of Entre Douro y Miuho nnd Trns 
os Montes now send their representatives. One of (ho principal 
reasons why his ezcelloDey the bishop can only acced(^ to con¬ 
tinue at head of tho government under the condition of 
remaining at Oporto is, because he is persuaded that tbe iidiabi- 
tants ofttiis town will not permit him to leave it, unless by order 
of the prince regent. It m^ht also bo advisable to keep the scat 
of government at Oporto, as it maybe supposed tliat Lisbon will 
be in a state of great coniusion for tho first two months after tho 
French have 1^ it. I have the honcnir to be, sir, &o. 

(Signed) Fbbdbbick Vow Dbckbx, brig.-gen« 


Srd. 


11 2 


(^orto, Aiigud fiS. 

ed my secret letters ol 
temporary govenonen 
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of this kiD(rdoni. Ilis cxceHcncj the bisboo of Oporto liat 
received Jatoly deputies from tlic province of Alemtcjo and.ihe 
kingdom of Algarve* Part of Estremadura, viz. tie 'town of 
Leina, has also submitted to his authority; and it may bo there¬ 
fore said that the whole kingdom of Portugal has acmowledgcd 
the authority of tho temporary government of which the bishop 
of Oporto is at tbe head, uith the ciceptiou of Lisbon and the 
town of Setub^, (St. Ubes.) Although the reasons why these 
towns have not yet acknowledged tbe authority of the temporary 
govemment may be explained by their being in possession of the 
Prench; yet the bishop is convinced that the inhabitants of 
Lisbon will refuse to submit to tho temporatr government of 
Oporto, in w hich they w ill be strunglv supporteu by the members 
of the former regency established by the prince regent, who of 
course will be very anxious to resume their former powder. Tlie 
bishop in assuming the tentporary government complied only 
with tliO wishes of tlic people: ho was sure that it was the only 
means of saving the country; but having had no interest of his 
own in view, ho is w ilUng to resign tho audiority, which he has 
accepted with reluctance, as soon as ho is convinced that it can 
be done without hurting the cause of his sovereign, and throwing 
the country into confusion. There is every reason to ajmrehend 
that tho inhabitants of the three northern provinces of Tortuga! 
will never permit the bishop to resign the government, and 
submit to the former regency. They feel cxU*emoly proud of 
having first taken to arms, and consider themselves as the 
deliverers and saviours of ilieir country; and as the inhabitants 
of Lisbon will be as much disinebned to aubmit to tho temporary 
government of Oporto, a division of the nrovinces, which will 
excite interual commotion, naturally follow, if not supported 
by your excellency. It has appeared to me that tho best way to 
reconcile these opposite parties would bo iu endeavouring to 
unite tho present government at Oporto with such of tho mem¬ 
bers of tho former regency who have not forfeited by their con¬ 
duct the confidence «of the people; and having opened my idea 
to tlie bishop, his answer was. that he would not object to it 
if proposed by you. I therefore take the liberty of suggesting, 
that the difiieulty above mentioned would be in a great measure 
removed if your excellency would be pleased to make it knou n 
after Lisbon has surrendered, that until the pleasure of tho 
prince regent was known, you would consider the temporary 
government established at Oporto as the lawful government, 
with the addition of the four members of the late r^cncy, who 
have beeu pointed out to me by tbe bishop as suon who have 
behaved faithfully to their sovereign and country—vis. don 
Noronia, JVonMoo da Cutm, the Monttiro Mor, and 
Catiro, These mem^rs to be placed at the head 
of uie ditTerent departments, and to consider the bishop as the 
presidontf irhoso directions they are to follow—a plan which will 
meet with tbdess difficulty, as tbe president of the former 
regency, named bv the prince regent, has quitted Portugal, and 
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!g now in France. The circnmatance that Lisbon is now in a 
fitufo of the greatest confusion will furnish a fair pretext for 
6xin; tRe seat of the temporaiy goremment in the first instanoe 
at Oporto> to whicli place tlic gentlemen abcwo*named would bo 
ordered to repair without loss of time, and to report thcmselTes 
to tho bishop. Independent of tho reasons which I had the 
honour of stodng to your excellency in my letter of tho 22nd 
instant, why it is imposeible for the bishop to learo Oporto, I 
must leave to odu, that, from what I undcrstandi tho greater 
part of the inhabitants of Lisbon are in iJie French interest, and 
that it will require a garrison of British troops to keep that city 
in order. The bishop of Oporto, although conrinced of tho 
necessity of considering Lisbon at present as a military station^ 
and of placing a British commanoant and a British garrison 
therOi yet from a desire that the feelings of the inhabitants 
might be wounded as little as posaible, wishes that yon would 
be pjoasod to put also some Portuguese troops in garrison at 
Lislx^n* together with a Portuguese commandant, who, though 
entirely under the ordora of the British governor, might direct 
the police in that town, or at least be charged with putting into 
execution such orders os he may receive from the British governor 
under tlist heed. If your excellent should he pleased to approve 
of this proposal, the bishop thinks brigadier Antonio rioto 
Bacelar to ne the propercst officer of tlioso who are now with 
tho Portuguese army to be stationed at Lisbon, and who might 
also be directed to organiao the military force of the provlnco of 
Estremaduro. Tlio bishop is fully convinced that the temporary 
government of tbo country cannot exist without tho support of 
British troops: be hopes that our government will leave a corps 
of 6000 men in Portugal after tho French have boon subdued, 
until the Portuguese troops may be sufficiently organised and 
diaciplinod to be able to protect their own govermueut. 1 havr^ 
the honour to be, sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 

FaBDBRicx Von Becken, brig.-gca. 


No. XIL 

[Translation.] 

LmER FROM GBNEIUL LEITE TO SIR HEVT 

DALRTMPLE. 

MdST IttUBTKtOtTS AKD UOST EXCELLENT SlE,^Strong(ll IS 
tlic result of union, and those who have reason to be gratofnl 
should be most urgent in their endeavours to promote it. I 
therefore fed it to be ray duty to hare r^urse to your ex* 
eelhmey to know how I should m without disturbing union 
so advantageous to my country. The supreme lunta of the Poe* 
tugueie government csfablishod at Oporto, which I have hitherto 
^ obeyed as Ihe representalives of my sovereign, bavt sent mo 
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orders bj^ an oifioer, dated the Ist instant, to take possession oi 
the forti*fd5 of Elvas, as soon as it shall be eracnate^ Alter 
having seen those same {^aniards who got possession of onr 
strong places as iViends, take so much upon themselves as even 
to prevont the march of the garmon w^i(^h I had ordered to 
replace the losses sushdued in the battle of Evora, which derived 
me of the little obedience that was shown by the city or Beja, 
always fiivoured by tlip Spanish authorities ; after having seen 
tlie rortugiu^se artillery whii^h was saved after the said battle 
taken {possession of by Uioso same Spaniards, who had lost their 
own, without being willing even to lend motwo tWe-pounders to 
enable me to join his exc^ency the Montoiro Her; uiler having 
seen the arms w hich were saved from the destructive grasp <n 
the oomoioa enemy made use of by those same Spaniards who 
cromwd wuch and did nothings after having seen a Spanish 
origndirr dispute tny authority at Campo Mayor, where I was pre* 
sidcut of the junta, and irom w hence his predecessor had taken 
away 60,000 crowns without rendering any account; in a word, 
after having seen tho march of these Spaniards marked by the 
devastation of our fields, and the coont^ deserted to avoid the 
plunder of their light troops, I cannot for a moment mistake tho 
cause of the orders given uy the supreme junta of Oporto, A 
r'orps of £ng)ii<h troops having yesterday passed Estrdmos, on 
tlicir road to Elvas, know ing tliat in a combiued army no oiBcer 
should undertake any operation w hich may bo intendea for others, 
tliorcby countoractiog each other, 1 consulted lit'ii(eDant«genQrul 
Hiorre (Hope), who has referred me to your oxcclleney, to w hom 
in consequence I send licutcnanbcolonol tlic marquis of Tornoy, 
my quartcr-master-general, that he may deliver you this letter, 
and explain verbal^ cvciything you may wish to know which 
relates to my sovereign and the good of my oountry, alrcudy so 
^uch indebted to the Eoglish nation. 

God preserve your exc^ency many yeaiw. 

(Signed) . ^EiKCisco nn ^lULO Leite, lieut.*genera]. 

(Dated) E$irdmoss 16^ Stpieinhef, 1808. 

To the most illustrious and moat excellent 
sir Hew Dah^ple^ 

Exteact of a Lettee feok 8m Hew Daleymplk to 
LXKUT£yAyT-GEK£BAL SXE JOQN EOPfi. 

JTead^quartorOf ^enejico, 2ith Sqft 1808. 

SlE,?r-Ii]^dimenta haviz^ arisen to thefolfibnent of that article 
fit the eomrention which refiitei to tho ecssion of Elvas by tho 
'BreueVio ^ British army, in oons^ucnco of unexpected 
and. tmicooiiQtable conduct of the commander*in-chief of the 
of Srtremsdura, in bombarding that place and endeavour* 
upon the French garrison terms of capitolarion 
those which were agreed npM by tho British and 
t geneitii in chief; and as the British cordis sent to take 
pottessbn of the above fortress^ and to hold it m the name of 
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tiio^riiico recent onfcil reiotbrecd by a body of Portujpiese troops 
is uot (jS sui&ieat atrcngtli to preclude tuo possibility of iosult 
should the general abore-sicatioacd persovcfe m tlie coiitemp- 
tuous aiid hostile diapositioa he has hitherto shovru; I have 
theroforc thought it {Advisable to order the remainder of your 
division, and general Paget’s advanced guard, to cross the Tagus, 
and to occupy oantonments os near os possible to the place above* 
mentioned. In the mean time colonel Graham is gone to Bodajos 
to expostulate with general Galluzzo on the singular and very 
inexpUeable line of conduct he has seen cause to adopt. . . , 

No. XIII. 

JUSTIPICATOltY JCXTIUCT'S PliO.M 1'ilE C01UUiS>i*0UljliNCE 

OP SIR JOHN MOORE AND OTHER VERSONS. 

Skction I.— Kbutinq to Want ov Monet. 

Sir John Moore to lord William Bentinek, Octoler 22,1808. 

‘ Sir David Baird has uiifortnnatelv been sent out ^^•ithout 
money. He has applied to me, and I have none to give him.’ . 

. . . ‘ I undoTtako my march in the hope that some will 
arrive; if it docs uot, it will add to the number of a great many 
distresses.’ 

Sir John Moore to general Hope, Octuher 22,1808. 

‘ Baird has sent Ids aide-dc-camp Gordon to me: lie is witliout 
money and his troops only paid to September. He can get non© 
at Coi'uuu. 

Sir John Moore to *ir Hamd Baird, October 22, 1808. 

‘ Wc are in such want of money at Hiis place, that it is with 
dilBeully I liavo been able to spare 8000Z., which went to you in 
the Champion tins day. 

<S(r Join Moore to Iwd Caetlereagh, October 27. 

‘ It is upon the general assoranoe of the Spanish government 
that I am leading the army into Sp^ without any established 
mogaeines. In this situate notlung is more cssenti^y requisite 
th^ money, and unfortunately wo have been able to procure 
very little tore.' 

Sir John Moore to Mr. JVere, November 10,1808. 

' 1 -understand irom sir David Baird that you wero Idnd enough 
to lend him 40,000h from the money you brought with you from 
SaglBud. Wo arc in the greatest distress fbr money. I doubt 
if &ero is wherewithal after the 31th of Hhii to pay the 
troops their subsistence.' 
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Sir Jo/tn ifoQir to lof\l Carilercoffh, Xwcmher 24,1808*^ 

' I am T) itbout a Bliillinj; of money to pay, and I am^'in ddilt 
approbenaion that from the want of it ouraupplicawill bo stoppea, 
Itia impossible to describe the cmbamBsincnts we are thrown 
into from the want of that cBsential article/ 

Admiral da Court^ to Mr, StuarU Corundf October 21,1808. 

* Mr. Frcre will have told yon that the Semiramis has brought 
a million ct dollars, in order to be at his disposal, besides, 
60,000/. in dollars, which are to bo presented lo the marquis of 
Roniana’s army. In llio meantime, the British troops remain 
in their transports at Corufui, uucertain wliothcr they shall be 
invilcci to the war, and mthout a tkilling to peg their expenses 


SecTiON II.— Rblitino to Hoads. 


Sir John Mcoro io general Amtrutker, at Almeida, dated LUhon, 

October 12,1808. 

' A division under Berosford is marcliing npon Coimbra, and a 
part of it will proceed on to Oporto or not, as information is 
received from you that the road from thence to Almeida, is or is 
not practicable. Some ofQcers of ibo Spanish engineers, entployod 
in Ino quarter •master *(;enoraV8 deoartment, with commissaricH, 
are sent from Madrid to obtain information on the subjects you 
will w ant with respect to roads, subsistence, Ac. Ac. from Almeida 
to Burfjos.’ 

Sir John Moore to lo)*d WilUatn Bcntineh, October 22, 1808. 

^ Colonel Lopes has no personal knowledf^o of this part of 
Spain; hut what he has tola me accords with other information 
I had before received, that the great Madrid road was Ihe only 
one by w'hich arlilim^ could travel; the French brought theirs 
from Ciudad Bodri^o to Alcantara, but by this it w<u deetroyed* 
. . , . * The difficulty of obtaining correct information of 
roads, and the dilficnlties attending Uio sabsistenco of troops 
through Portugal, are greater than you can believe/ 


Sir John Hope to iir John Moore, Madrid, November 20. 


' 16^ t Wills of tho engioeera by Placentia to Salamanca, and 
before this time I suppose he may bavo made his report to you of 
the roads from the Tagus at Almaree%nd Pnente de Cardinal to 

Salamanca.’.* Delaney is upon tliis road, and 

I have directed him to oosuaunioate with yon at Salamanca, os 
soon 03 possible/ 

Sif^ John Moore to lord Caetlereagh, October 27, 1808. 


'I am under the necessi^ of sending lieutonant*genoral Hope, 
Ao iitilWy, Ac. by the great ruM leading from Badajos to 
JiOM as evoty ivifimation agreed tlut BO Other was Bt f<»‘ tlie 
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Substance (fa rtyortfrom captain Carmichael Smyth, of the 

engineers, 26(k December, IbOS. 

* TIac coantiy roand About Astorga is perfectly open, and 
aflbx*ds no advantage whatsoever to a small corps to enable it to 
oppose a large force with any prospect of success. In retroating, 
howevor, towards Villa Franca, at tho di^ance of about two 
leagues from Astorga, the hills approaching each other form 
some strong gi*ound; and the high ground in particular in the 
rear of tho Tuiago of Itodngat4^ appears at first sight to offer a 
most odvautageous position. Ono very serious objection, pro* 
sents itself nevertheless to our making a stand near JioJrigatos, 
or indeed at any position before w*e come to the village of Las 
Torres (about one leapie from Bmbibre)* as the talus or slope 
of the ground, from Manzancl (close to Ib^drigatos) until Las 
Torres, would be in favour of an enemy, should we bo forced 
at llodrigatos, and we should bo consequently obliged to retreat 
down bill for nearly two leagues, tlie enemy having every advon^ 
toge that sxich a circumstance would naturally give them. 

* From Las Torres to Bcmbibre the ground becomes moro 
open, but with tho disadvantage, however, of the slope being 
still against us. From Bcmbibre to Yilla Frunen there is great 
variety of ground but no position that cannot easily be turned^ 
excepting the ground in tiie rear of C^dcavellos, and about ono 
league in front of Villa Franca. This is by far the strongest 
position between Astorga aud Villa Franco. It is also necessary 
to add, that the position at liodrigalos con easily be turned by 
tho Fonceva<.lon Boud (which, before the cslabbsbincnt of tiio 
Camion Beal, was the high road towards Corunn). This is not 
the case with the position in front of Villa Franca, as the Fence* 
radon rood joins the Camiua Beal to Calcavellos in front of tho 
proposed position.' 

Major Fletcher, royal engineers, to sir John Moot^e, Setanzosj 

Jan. 5, 1809. 

have the honour to report to yonr excellency that, in 
obedience to vour orders, X have examined Hie neex of lane I 
between the harbour of Ferrol and tho bridge of Puente do 
Humo. This ground does not appear to possess any position 
that has not several dofects.' . . ' I did not find any ground 
so decidedly advantageous and containing a small apaco, as to 
render it tenable £oe the^vanguard of on army to cover the 
embarkation of the main body.' ... * I should havo sent 
(his report mneh iooneri but found it impossible to procure post* 
horses until my arrival ^ Lugo, and since that time I hare had 
very bad ones.^ 

Ditto to Ditto, Coruiia, Jan. Ci 18U9. 

am thareibre led to suggest, that as Oxtniu is fortified, 
rsTetedt ond tolerably fianked (thongh Um ground about it is 
certainly not favouraGlo), oa it could not Uv carried by a cou]>- 
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dc-nmin if properly defended, aa it contains a ^ai (jiuuitity 
of cover fur men, and oa, oVen ngainst arlilic^, it might m^iko 
resistance of some daj6> it may be Morili eonsiaeratioii frlic^lior, 
mulcr present circamstances, it may not be desirable to occupy 
it lu profercDCO to the pcninsola of Bela2i20S, should the army 
not turn off for Vigo.* 

# 

Section III.—Ublitino to P'quipmbnt and Supplies. 

Sir John Moore to lord Castlerco^kf OcL d> 1608. 

*At this instant the army is ivithout equipment of any kind, 
cither for the cairiago of the light baggage of rcgin)en(8, artillery 
stores, commissariat stores, or other appendages of an army, mid 
nvt a magazine is formed on any of the routes by which wo uro 
to march/ 

Sir John Moore to lord Castlcreagh, Oct. 18,1808. 

*Tn none of the departments is there suy want of zoal, but in 
some important ones tliore is much want of experience/ . . . 

' 1 have no hope of get 1 mg fbr^iard at present witli more tlian 
the light baggage of the troops, (he ammunition immodinUly 
uc(*i«^6ary for the service of the .artillery, and a very scanty 
0 up[»]y of mediemos/ 

&V John Mow i Joumah 

‘ My anxiety is to get out of the ragged roads of Portugal 
before the rains/ 

Sir John Moore to hrd WillUtm JhiUincif OcL 22,1803. 

* The season of the year* odinttling of no delay, (hen* wiis a 
necessity for beginning the march, and trusting tor iiifonuation 
and supplies as wo get on; unfortunaicly our i^ominiBsainat is 
ino^p( rienced, and a scoundrel of a contractor, Mr. Baitnro, has 
deccm <1 us/ 

Sir I)aoid Baird to eir John (ht. 20,1W*8, 

* The want of provisions fbr tho men and forage for the horses 
has been ono of the most serious obstacles wc hsvo had to con¬ 
tend witL Nor do I at present feol at oU easy upon that sub¬ 
ject/ • . ^ The horses are suffering very severely, both for 
wuit of proper accommodations and food/ . « ' from lord 
Ca^creaglfs letter, I was led to eroect that every preparation 
for cor equipjnant had been made previoiu to our kaving 
SugUnd; Xnaed hardly say how differa^t the case was, and how 
much I have been disappointed/ 

Mr. StWtri ^ iir John Moore, Not>emUr 17, J 8()6. 

continued slowness of the junta is the only explanation I 
can c9(t for the wut of proper arrangements on the rootss for 
fhe led^ion of tho English troops/ 
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IV ,— Bjn»ATiKa to XiiE Want of Ikfobhatiok* 

^ Sir John Mxfre*M Jwnat, November 28, 1808. 

'X am not in commonioation with an; of tho (Spanish) 
^nomla, and neither know their plans nor those of tho govern- 
ment. No cbannel of information has been opened to me, and I 
have no knowledge of the force or situation of the enomy> but 
what, as a stranger, I pick up.* 

Ditto, Salamanca. 

is singular that tho French liave penetrated so far (VoUa^ 
dolid), and yet no sensation has been made upon tho people* 
Tliey seem to rotnain ^uiet, and the information was not Known 
throngh any other channel but that of a letter from the captain- 
general of the province to me.* 

Sir David Baird to iir John Moore, Astoria, Nov. 19,1808. 

* Tlio local authorities havo not only &ilod in aiTording us the 
least benefit in that respect (supplies), but liavo neglected to give 
us any kind of infonnation os to the proceedings of the armies or 
the motions of the enemy.’ 

Ditto, Aetorga, 23rd November* 

^ It is clearly apparent how very much exaggerated tho 
accounts genei*aUy circvdated of the siren gtli of the ^lanish 
armies hare beem’ . . * It is very vumarkable that 1 have 
not procured the least inichigenoo, or reoeivod nnj sort of 
communication from any of the official authorities at Madrid, 
or either of the Spanish generals.’ 

Sir David Baird to eir John Moore, VUlaJYanca. Dec. 12,1608* 

• 

‘ 1 al^o oncloso a letter from tiie mwqnis of Somaoa; yoa will 
be fully lible to appreciate the degree of reliance that may bo 
placed on ver^it. communication made to him by the extra* 
ordinary courier from Madrid. It waa from the eame kind of 
authority that ho derived the infotmalion ho oonreyed to me of a 
twppond brilliant a^air at Somoaierra, which turned oat to be an 
inocmsiderable Bkirmieh altogether undeserring of notice.’ 

Colonel Ortikam io tir Join JToerv. Madaii, Oct. 4,1808. 

' The deputies aent over Imew nolhii^ hut just ooueeraiaa 




everything) fev example, tiuAe of die Aaturias talked louder 
than tmybody. and Aatoriafl aa vet haa never produced a man to 
the army: thus government, with all their wian to get informa- 
iion (which cannot he doubted), fail in the proper means.' 

Lord Win. SenHnek to lir John Jlfoore, Jlfodr^ Nov. 20,1808. 

' I inwit at the same time take the liber^^df atati&g tuf belief, 
that reliance cannot be placed upon the oxTeetness of mforjnn- 
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lion, oven if 6Uc]i ijifoniiation iihould nol be bottle, ^vhieh 
docs aot come tbroujzli tlie chajincl of a British olucor. It is«tlie 
choice of officers rather thaa the sjstemi that seems ^ have 
faiiod.' 

Mr. Stuart to eir John Moore, Madrid, Nor. 19,1808. 

* In ^<mr direct commimications with Spanish genorals, you 
must, howoTcr, he con ten led with their version of the state of 
ailhirs, which I do nol think can tdways be relied on, because 
i\ioy only put matters in the view in ahioh they wish you to see 
thorn.' 

IHUo, Nov. 99. 


‘ The calculation of force ahich the junta hope may be united 
in the army under your command will be as follows, i{ no impedi¬ 
ment prevents the diflbrent corps reaching the points selected 
for thcjf junction.* 

nemtrkt by coUwel N&pl«r. 


British.81^,000 They wero only 23^500. 

La llomana.20,000 . . . offly 5000 armed. 

San Juan. 15,000 Totally dispersed. 

Levies from the souChi say 10,000 None ever arrived. 


80,000 Real total, 23,.000. 

Lieut. Soothhy, royal engineers, to sir Joltn Moore, La Puebla, 

Jan, 1,1809. 

'I shall consider of any means that may more completely 
ensuro the earliest information of the enemy's'movements tow aids 
this quarter I but the Spaniards are the most difficult people in 
the w orld to employ in this way, they ere so slow, so talkative, 
sud so credulous^ ' 


SkCTIOK V.— HfiLATINa TO THE CoXnUCT OF THE IiOCAL 

Jt^FTAS. 


Sir David J?atVd to sir Join Moore, Coruna, Oct 21, 


'The answer of the supreme government to our application, as 
read by Mr. Frcre last night in the presence of the junta of this 

f rovinoe, is certainly very different from what I expected, 
nstcad of exprossiug an anxiety to prennote our views, and 
dissatisiactiem at the impediments thrown in the way of our 
measures by the Gallician government, it merely permits us to 
land here in the event of its b^ng found impracUcable to send 
ua by sea to St Andero, and directs that, if our disembarkation 
takes pUce, it should bo made in detachments of SOOO or SOOO 
men eaeht to be successively poshed on into Castillo, without 
w'aiting for the necessary equipment of mules and horses/ 


Sir JSHsvid Dtiird to eir John Moore, OoruiUt Nop, 7* 

"4' 

‘We }uffo received ne sort ofnssistanci from the govern* 
twsBt’, ; 
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Sir David Baird to tir John Moore, Aetorga, iVVe. 19. 

A 

'Hixd^ihb Spanish goremment afforded ns any actiTO 
an CO, the state of onr equipmeftts would haro been much more 
advanced/ 

Colonel Oraham to sir Join Moortf Madrid, OcL 4,1808. 

' All this, instead of at once appointing the fittest men in the 
country to be ministers, looks much like private uitorest and 
patronage being the objects more than the public good/ 

Ditto, Tudela, Nov. 9,1808. 

* It is hoped that the Aragonese army will come over to fill it* 
(the line) ‘ up, but being on indopendent command, no order has 
yet been sent. An express went after Palafox, who w ill return 
here this morning, and then it is hoped that he will send an order 
to general O’l^eil at Sangucssa to inarch instantly i ^d/Uriher 
it is hoped that general O'Neil will obey this order without 
waiting for one from his immediate chief, Palafox. the coptnin* 
gener^ of Aragon, who is at Zara^sa: at all events, there is a 
loss of above twenty-four hours by the hanpy system of indepen¬ 
dent commands, which may make the dincrcnco of our having 
18,000 men more or less in tiie battle that may be fought w hen- 
ever the French are ready/ ... * Making me compliments 
of there being no seorcU with their allies, they' (the members of 
the council of war) ‘ obliged me to sit down, which I did for a 
quarter of an hour, enough to be quite aatisfied of tbe miserable 
syslem established by this junta/ ... * In abort, 1 pitied 
poor CaatofioB and poor Spain, and came away disgusted to the 
greatest degree/ 

Colonel Graham to lord W. Dentineif Cenirueniao, 

Nov. IS, 1808. 

‘ If anything can make the junta sensible of the absurdity of 
their conduct wis will. It would indeed have been more felt if 
a great part of the division had been lost, as might well have 
happenea. But the difficult of passing so many men with 
arbfleiy, and in small boats, and the time that would have been 
required so great, that I can hardly persuade myself these 
peoj^e can be so foolish as ever seriously to have eotertgiued the 
idea. But with.whatever inteiitk)n8, whether merely as a pre¬ 
tence for assuming the command for the purpose of imtating 
Castafiosrw'hethcr from the sdly vanity of exercising power, 
and doing something which, if by great go6d luck .it had suc- 
^ded, might have proved what might ho done with a more 
active commander! or whether firom a real conviction of the 
excellence of the scheme,-<^it must be equally evident to eveij 
militaiyr man, indeed to eveiy man of common sense, tiiat it is 
impoosible things can suoceM in this way; and then &e junta 
itMf int^eres, and to worse purpose/ 
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Castanos' Vindication. 

‘The nation is deceiTed in a tUoussnd ways; as an examplo, 
it is bclierod that oar armies were greatlT snperior to tiiose of 
the enemy, reckoning 80,000 mon tiiat oi the centre, rrhen jonr 
excellencies' (the jimlu) ‘ knew that it only amounted to 26,000 
men.' . . 'Madrid possessed money and riches; the nobles 
and loyal inhabitants oi that capital wishod to giro both the (me 
and the other; but whilst tlio armies were suflering the horrors 
of famine, nake(h and miserable, the possessioTis and jewels of 
the good Spaniards remained qniet in Madrid, and they might 
be soon seised by the tyrant, as they were in tho end.' 

Stuart't Detpaieh, Auffuit 7, 1808. 

'No proTinee shares tho snecours granted by Great Britain, 
althougn they may not be actually nsoful to themselves. No 
tiin*boatB have been sent from Ferrol to protect Santander or 
the coast of Biscay; niid the Asturians have in vain asked for 
ai'lUlcry from tho depots of GaUida. Tho stores landed at 
Gihon, and not used by the Asturians, have n'lnaincd in that 
port and in Oviedo, although they would have aflorded a season¬ 
able relief to the army ot general Blake. Tiio money hroughi 
by tho Bluto for Leon, which has not raised a man, remains in 
the port where it was land( d ’ 

Major Cox to itr Hen DalrympU, SevilU;, Av^uH 3, 1808. 

‘ I freely confesa (hat I cannot help feeling some degree of 
apprehension that this great and glurioua cause may be mined 
by the baneful effucts of jealousy mid division.' 

DHto, Avgn«t 37. 

* The fact is, their' (the iunta of Seville) ‘atbrntion has been 
for some time post so much occupied by vain and frivolous dis¬ 
putes, and by views of private interest and adranlage. and tliey 
seem to have neglected entirely every concern of real loipurtnnee, 
and almost to have lost sighi of the general miorests of the ooun- 
try.’ . . ‘ A million ot dollars have, I underhland, been sent 
out.’ ... ‘It certainly would not he prudent to intrust so 
large a snm to the management of the ten^rary government of 
a particular province, wimout having a sutnciimt seenrity for its 
proper appheation. My own opinion is, that the less money 
whi^ is given to them tlie bi ttcr, until the general government 
is formed This junta have show n too ev IJeut signs of a wish to 
aggxandiae themselves, and a dismclination to afford those aids 
to other provinees, which they had !t in their power to grants 
not to afford just gronuds of susploion, that their boasted loyalty 
imd p&triotiam bare at times been mixed with unworthy oonsi* 
derations of a«4f4ntorcBt and personal advantage.’ 

^ JXtto, Bept. 5. 

present iflstrnetions, lie would hare had no 
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option' (distributing the money), ^eyen thongb tbo inigiuitcwf 
project ojwTtttio% irhich your exooUeacy knows was once con¬ 
template were st^ in eiistencc.’ 

Major Cox to sir Sow Dalrymplc, 8^t ?• 

dispute between the two juntas* (Seyillo and Grenada), 

* which had nearly been produotiye of the moat serious con so- 
quenoes, and would probably hare ended in open hostility, had it 
not been prorented by tho moderate, but aeoided, conduct of 
general Oasianos.’ 

Ditto, ,8ot%lU, Sept 10. 

^ The supreme junta of Scyille have latterly manifested very 
different news, and, I am sorry to say, they scorn almost to 
haye lost si^ht of the common cauae, and to oe wholly addicted 
to their particular interost. Instead of directing their efforts to 
the restoration of their legitimate sorereign and the established 
form of national goyemment, they are seeking the means of 
fixing the pormaneucy of their own, and endeavouring to sepa¬ 
rate its interests from those of the other parts of Spain. To 
what other purposes can be attributed the order given to gonornl 
Coatanos, not to march on any account beyond Madrid? To 
what the instructions given to their deputy, don Andrea Miniano, 
to uphold tho authority and preservo the integrity of tho junta 
of Seville; to ^tiugmshtho army u^Uich he is attached by 
the name of the army of Andalusia; to preserve constantly tiie 
appellation, and not to receive any orders but what came directly 
from Uiis govormnentP And above all, wliat other motive could 
induce the strong and decided measure of cuforciDg obedicuce to 
those orders, by withholding from general Castailos the means 
of maintaining his troops, in case of his refusing to comply with 
them ?*...* Wliat has been tlie late occupation of the funta 
of Seville? Sotting aside the plans which were formed fi>r 
augmenting the Spanish army in those provinces, and neglecting 
tho consideration of those which have been proposed in thoir 
stead, thoir attention has been taken up in tno appointment of 
aecrotaries to the different departments, in disposing of places of 
emolument, in making promotions in the army, appointing 
canons in the church, aud instituting orders of knighthood. 
Such stops as these make their designs too evident.' 

Qiptain (ktrrol to sir Daoid Baird, Llanes, Dec. 17, IBOS. 

*T]uBproTiaee'(A9tfaria8), ‘tbe&stiod^olarewarwitihFra&oe, 
Hm. durmg eeTea montlis, taken no steps that I can discover to 
mske arrangements against the event of the onemT's entering 
the province.' . . . 'What has been donewitht&evastsams 
of money that came from England? joa -mil naturally ask. 
PlnnderM and misapplied: every person who had or has any¬ 
thing to do with money ooncems mtdeavouring to keq) in hand 
all he oan, and he ready, let affiura tom oat theymay, to help 
himeelf.’ 
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General Broderick to Mr. Stuart, He^Hotaf IKA Sept. 180d, 

* Tho [fu t is, tlie junta of Gallicia tliijiks ilmt this arn^ having 
marched to tho asaistanco and protection of these countries] the 
Intter ought to pay the cxpenM>, and therefore rcftisethe suppliei, 
Yihldi Blake is unwilling to press/ 

L<>rd IflUiam Bentinrk to sir Mew Dahymple, SevilUf 

Sept 19, 

‘NoUithdtaTidiog tho professions of tlie junta, their conduct 
lias evidently fallen short of thenu ;u)d I think it would he Tery 
desirable that more money should not fall into their hands.' 

Mfljor Cox to sir J{, BalrympU^ SfoiUe, 10/A a/td 27ik July. 

* The proclamation of Florida Blanca was received here some 
time ago, but was carefully ^upproaned by the guvormnent/ 

' Otiier puhlicationa, containing maviins similar to those incub 
rated by tuc pro<*]ama(ion of Florida BInju'u, have oppeared, but 
urc suppressed here with equal care.' 

Sfctiok VL—Ckntial 
JlTr. Stuart to Mr. Cunniuy, Scpl. 2(1, 1808. 

‘T have heard of soreral circumstanccH since my arrival at 
Aranjucs, which throw a light upon the conduct of general 
Ciicsta, and, if well founded, go far to prove the existence of pro* 
jocts incompatible wilh the fonnation of any regular govcnmicnt 
lu the country. I cannot say th<^ are openly avowed by cither 
party, although tho mensufcii of'precaution, which (he leading 
tnemlxTS of the junta have deemed expedient, go fat to prove 
that the whiners which ciitulate are not altogether without 
foundation. It is said that the difiiculty of forming a central 
junta induced Cuosla to propose to {Vslouoa the estaboshmeut of 
a militaiy power, alleging that, in the present situation of the 
corps under his command, he would take on himself to prevent 
the union of the central junta, ud that his influence with the 
olficers in other parts of Spain would enable him to crush all 
opposition, by the instant disorganization of tlio provisional 
government in tho provinces of the kingdom. And 1 know, 
indeed, that the movement of Coesta fn>iu Arevola to Segovia 
gave so much alarm at Madrid, and so fully conrinced tho public 
that he was to carry this design into execution, that Cas* 
times was fonnally requested to give orders for the appoaeh of a 
divirion to Madrid, to oa ready to oppose any act of Ttolenue cal¬ 
culated to bias tho detonnination of the i>ersons about to fom 
the government/ 

Mr. Stuart to Mr, Canning, Oet. 9,1808,^ 

‘ Ibave reetfved the paper (of which 1 onoloaf a oopy) the 
supreme juxi;fa^ Although somewhat startled at the exorbitancy 
of the detnau^ I waa no leas so at the Inuguogv' in which tlie 
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demud it eOQT^ed» and the oonTenation 1 Imre subseqneotly 
bad^upra the aubjeot* Howerer willmg I am to make erery po#* 
eible allotraaoe for the embarrasamenta of thia riaing goremmentp 
aad the inexperidooe cff i&temperanco of maor among ita mom^ 
berB» I oannot but feel that the generoaity ^ Grea^ritain not 
only called for aome acknowledgment of what has been already 
done in ftronr of 8 p^, but that it likewise might hare deserved 
a petition oonchod in terms leas resembling a muitary roquiaition/ 
when it Was observed to Mr. de Yillar (Ae author of the note) 
that 'the demand for specie much exceeded the meana of any 
country in the worid, he said credit or specie was indiSercnt» 
provided they could obtain a part of what waa requiaitc for 
proaont lervicea. Mr. do Jorelianoa waa not so moderate, and 
literally proposed that I should draw bills at once on the trea- 
Bury for the whole, or at least engage the faith of his majesty's 
government by such a promise as should enable thorn fo raise 
money by anticipation, upon my signature, until the arrival of a 

British subsidy.'It waa seriously demanded also, 

tliat the Enuuah ffoverntneut should seise the sums which the 


English governtneut 
Prince of Peace and other friends of the French interest ar^ 
iu^poied to have in the English funds } nor could my explanation, 
dtuag several well-known instancea to prove the impossibility of 
such a mcosuro, and the determination to keep inviolable what* 
ever was deposited under the guardianship oi the public faith, 
revont Mr. de Jovellaijos and others from testifymg some ill* 
umour and incredulity at my answer.* * 


c 


Zerd William Sentinchio 9irJohn Moore, MadHd, Oct. 4,1808. 

' I am sorry to say that the new government do not seem to 
proceed with the despatch and energy which the critical situation 
of the country demands.’ 

Ditto to eir IL Jinrrardy Madrid, Oct. 8 . 

' In my last letter I adverted to the inactivity and apparent 
supmeness wUch prevailed in the centTsl council inregara to the 
military, as well as to the other business of the government/ 


Ditto to eir John. Moore, Noo. 8 . 


' But it is upon the spot wh&re the exact state of the armiea, 
and tile extraordinary inefEdeau^ o( the gorerument, whose past 
conduct promises so litUe for Uie fhture, are known, that the 
danger muat be more justly appreciated/ .... * The most 
simple order, however urgent the case, cannot be obtained from 
the government without a difficulty, sc^iation, and delay that is 
quite mcrcdiblo/ 4 


Sir J^okn Mope to eir Join Moore, Madrid, Nov. 20,1808. 

' It is perfectly evident that they* (the junta) 'are altogether 
wiAout a Ilian as to their fhture limits operations, either m tiie 
cate of iuecess or misfortune. Every oraneh is affected by thi 
diqbinted and inefficient construction of their govenunent* 
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^2r. SiHort to tir Joh» Moore, Madrid, Oet. 18,1808. 

‘ Lord William Bentinck, os well as myselC have made fepeoW 
rcpreecDtations, and I have gives is paper after paper to obtain 
sometlimglike promptitude aod vigour { but though loaded with 
/air pTomiBcs in the conunencomeut, we scarcely quit the mem¬ 
bers of the iunta before their atteution is al>Mrbed in petty 
pursuits, and the wrangling whi(^ impedes even the sim^eet 
arrangements necessaiyTor the interior government of a coua^.’ - 
... ‘ In short, we are doing what we can, not what we wish; 
and 1 assure you we have infamous tools to work with.' 

IHiio. Seville, Jan. 2,1809. 

* Horla’s treason is abus^ but passed over; and ihearrivil 
of money from Mexico, which is really the arrival of spoil for the 
French, seems to have extinguished every sentiment the bad 
views and the desperate state of things ought to have created.' 

IHUo, Jan. 10,1809. 

* CaslalioB, Heredia, Castclar, and Galluzzo are all hero. These 

unfortunate officers are either praoners or culprits, waiting the 
decision of govenunenl on their conduct in the late transactions. 
If the state of affairs should allow the government to continue in 
existence, they will probably wait many months, for no determi¬ 
nation is to be ej;pcctcd ii^m people who have in no one 
instance punished guilt or rewarded merit since they ruled the 
oounby. The junta indeed, to say the truth, is at present 
absolutely null, and although they represent the sovereign autho¬ 
rity, I have never witnessM the exercise of their power for the 
public good.’ ' 

Mr. Frere to tir John Moore, Lot Santot, Dec. 16,1808. 

' The subject of the ships in Cadiz had not escaped me, hut I 
thought it so ve^ ianoerotu to suggest to tlic junta any idea 
except that of living ana dying <m Spanish ground, that I avoided 
the mention of any subject that could seem to imply that I enter¬ 
tained any other prospeots.' 


Sacnow VIL—Eslatiso *o tkb Pissrvs Stit» or tb:» 

Fxovns. 

Sir John Mooro'i Journal, Deo. 9,1808. 


* In ^ part iho people ore pmve. We find tite greyest 
difficulty to get people to bring in iiAnnatMm.’ 

Sir John Moore to Mr. Frere, Boha^, Dee. 28,1806. 

' If the are enthuaiaalic, or much intersstqd in this 

eauack thraMnduct is the most extraordiaazr that was ever 
exhibitoa.* ^ ' 
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Sir John Moore to lord Coitlereagh, Aetorga, Deo. Sit 1808. 

amrcd horo ycsterdaT, where contrarv to his promiso, and 
to my expectation, 1 found the nurqnis la lloniana, with a ^cat 
part of his troops. Kobody oao describe his troops to be worse 
ihoa ho does, and ho ootnploiDe as mnch as we do of the indiflb> 
fence of iho inhabitants, his dia^ipointmcut at their want of 
enthnsiasm $ and said to mo in direct terms, that had he Icnown 
how things were, ho would neither bare accepted tlm command, 
nor hare returned to Spain. With all this, boworer, he talks of 
attacks and movemonts whidi ore quite absurd, and then returns 
to the helpless state of his army and of the country.’ 

3fr. Shurrt to w John Moore, Noo. 17, 1808 
*The tranquillity of Madrid is truly wonderful.’ 


Sir David Baird to tir John Mooi'e, Dec. 6. 

* Dostitato as ore of magaainos, and aitbout receiving eren 
a sliow of assistance either from the goTcmmont or inliabitant^ 
of the country, who, ou the contrary, m many instances, even 
thwarted our plans and menstircs, wo could not have odianced 
without exposing oorseWes to almost certain dostruotion.' 


Sir David Baird to lord Castlereagh, Jgtorga, Nov. 22,1808. 

‘ Afaj^or Sluort, of the 96tb regiment, who was despatched in 
front of this place to obtain information, reports that the inha* 
bitonts appear perfectly depressed by their losses, and seem to 
abandon all hope of making a successful resistance.’ 


Captain Carrol to sir John Moore, Dec. 17,1808. 

* On my arriTal at Oviedo all was confusion and dismnyj the 
conhdenoo between the people, the army, and the junta destroyed.’ 
. . . ' Is it to be oii^ected that tlie peasantry can bo as hearty 
in the cause of patriotism as if they were treated with justice P' 


LiotU. Baotkbjf to sir J. Moore, La Pu^la, Jan. 1, 1809. 

* The Spanish soldiers now here (about 700} are merely on their 
way to the marquis de la Somana; and as to any neighbouring 
passes, th^ are no people whom I can call upon to occupy them, 



from God and the English army.’ 


Eatrtitfjivm gensral Fan^s Journal, 18064. 

• Five hundiM and twen^-nine milea of ou; marehes hare been 
in Spain, and notwithstanmng all we have read about Spanish 
patriotism, we have oarer be^ joined by one tnan, nor hare we 
aeon eae eotps inrnnu, Ihe people hare oSbredos no assistance; 
while not eren a cart or a guide Imre been to be procuredbdt by 

« ek2 
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fine, and by that meaeore ve have generally bees obliged to 
obtais oar quarters. How osnoinisters cnola have be^ Bo'de* 
oeived as to the state of the country is inoosceivable.’ 

Th$prin«e^Net^chaiel to the duke qf Dalmatia, Dee. 10,1808. 

* The city of Madrid is quite tranquil, the shops are all open, 
the publio amusements arc resumed.^ 

General Tkouvenot to tie prince of Neufckatel, Bt. Sehaetian, 

29a Abe. 1808. 

* The snccessea obtamed by the armies of the emperor, and 
those which are also foreseen, begin to make a seDsible impres¬ 
sion upon the authorities of the country, who become from day 
to day more nflable towards the French, and more disposed to 
considor the king as their legitimate sovereign.' 

Tie (ommandant MetUn to tie prince (fNeufciat^, Vitoria, 

29a Noe. 1608. 

' The public feeling is still bad, still iueredulous of our successes.' 
. . * As to the tronquilUty of the country, it appears certain.’ 

JlTr. Frere to nr John Moore, Merida, Dec. 14, 1808. 

‘ A thousand barriers would be interposed against that deluge of 
panic wliich sometimes overwhelms a whole nation, and of which 
at one time 1 was a/raid 1 saw the beginning in this country.’ . . 
‘ The exUnetion qf tie popular entkunam »» ati couuirp, and 
the means which exist for reviving it, would lead to a vei^ long 
discussion.' 

SsCTlOH Yl^.—h£lSCEI>LlliSODB. 


Lord CoUingiBOod to tir H. Dalrynple, Ocean, CWts, 

June 23. 1806. 

' At Minorca and Majorca they describe themselves to be strong, 
and having nothing to apprehend. However, they made the pro¬ 
posal for entering mto a convention with us for their defence, and 
m the course of it demanded money, arms, and the protection of 
tiie ilect. When, in return for diem, it was required that their 
fleet should be given up to us, to be held for their king Ferdinand, 
or that a part of them should join our squadron against the 
cnenw, th^ rejected all those ^posals: so that whatever we 
did for them waa to be solely for the honour of having their 
friendship.' 


Copiaia WiitUngkam to $ir Hew Delrj/mple, June 12,1808. 


' 12ih June. T relumed to Xerea at three 
'cneral s^for me, and requested I wouldj 
iibraltar^^lu inform Uent.-general tir Hew IJ 
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t to trelye thousand men; that it wns not hii intention to 
it to defend Seville; tliat the heavy train of artillery, «on> 
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listing of cif^lity pieces, was airea^ embarked for Cadis, under the 
prftext that they were wanting for the defence of ita worke; and 
that oi^rything was prepared fbr burning the harncee, timben» 
Ac. Ac., of the field pieces; that he intended to fall gradually 
back upon Cadis, if forced to retreat ^ and that he did not at pre« 
sent desire that any English troops should be landed till toeir 
numbers shoidd amount to eight or ten thouiand men, lest the 
ardour of the people should oblige him to commence an ofiensiTo 
^stom of warfare before the eoncentration of a considerable 
opanish and English force should afford reasonable hopes of 


success. 


CapL WTUUinghair^ to sir S. IMrymplef Vtrera, Junt 29,1808. 

* The president approres of the idea, condemned the policy 
which had led S pain to attempt to estahlisU manufactures by force, 
and showed clearly that the result bad been the loss of a eon* 
siderable branch of the rerenue, the increaae of smuggling, and 
oooscquentlT an enormous expense, in the payment of nearly 
one hundred thousand custom or rather excise oificers, distributed 
about the country, and the ruin of numberless families seduced 
by the prospect of immediate profit to engage in illicit IraiEe.' 

Lord William Bentinch to sir H. Dalrumple^ Ufadrid^ 

Oct. 2,1608. 

* A passage of lord Castlcrcagh’s letter, of which I receired 
from you a copy, instructed you, if possible, to ascertain the 
intentions of the Spauish goTemment after the expulsion of the 
French. Though , not positirely directed by you to ask this in¬ 
formation, yet the occasion appeared to make the question so 
natural, and seemingly of course, and eren necessary, that I 
ariuled myself of it, and gave to general Castafios, to be laid be¬ 
fore count Florida Blanca, a memorandum of which I enclose a 
copy, marked A/ 

Bxtractfrom ike copy maried A. 

^ It seems probable, in such case, that no dirersion could be 
more effectual or more formidable to Buonaparte than the march 
of a large combined British and Spanish army oyer the lienees, 
into that part of France where there are no fortified places to 
resist their passage into the rery heart of the country, and into 
that part where great disaffection is still heliered to exist.' 


No. XLY, 

JUSllFICATORT EXTIUCTS FROM BIB JOHN HOORH^d 

OORRESFOKDENCB. 

Sir J. Moors to Mr. Fnrs, Salamanca^ Moo. 27,1808. 

' The morementa of the French give ns little time for ^seui- 
lion, As soon as tiie British army mu formed a junction, I mtisti 
upon the supposition that Castauos is either beaten or retreatod« 
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march upon Madrid, aud throw myaolf into the heart of Spain, 
and thus run all riaks and share the fortonea of the Spimiah 
nation, or I maat fall back upon Portugal/ . • • ^ The moVemcnt 
into Spain ie one of greater hazard, aa my retreat to Cadiz or 
Gibraltar muBt he very uncertain. I ehall bo ontirclj in tho 
power of the Spnuiarda; bat perhaps this is worthy of nak, if the 
gOTomment and people of Spain are thouglit to liave atill suffi- 
aient enet^, and the means to recoTer from thoir defeats; and 
by coUecting in tho south ho able, with llio aid of the British 
anny, to resist, and Anally repel, the formidable attack which is 
prepared against them.’ 

Sir John Moore t Journal^ Salainanca^ Nov. 80,1808. 

* In tlio night of ihe 28lh T received an express from Mr. Stuart, 
at Madrid, containing a letter from licut.*coloncl Doyle, an¬ 
nouncing tho defeat or CostalEios’ army near Tndela. They acorn 
to liave made hut little resistance, and are, like Blake's, flying; 
this renders my junction with Baiid so oxtremely hazardous that 
I dare not attempt it: bnt even were it made, what chance has 
this army, now tnat all those of Spain arc beaten, to stand against 
the forco which must he brought against itP The French have 
eighty thousand hi Spain, and Uiirty thousand were to arrivo in 
tw enty days from tho lAth of this month. As long as Caatafioa’ 
army remained there was a liOpi\ bat I now sco none. 1 am 
thereforu determined to withdraw the army.’ 

DitlOy Dec. 9. 

* After Castaiios’ defeat, the tVoneh marched from Madrid, the 
inhabit ants flew to arms, barricadoi’d their street, nnd su oro to die 
rather than submit. Tiiis has airesled the pi'ogress of the French, 
and Madrid eliU holds out: tlii# is the Ant instance of cnihusiosm 
shown; there is a eliaoce that the example may bo followed, and 
the people bo routed; in n hich case there is still a chajaco tlmt 
tills rouniiy may h<* saved. Upon this chance I have stopped 
Baird's n'treal, aud am faktiig measnres to form our junction 
whilst the French are wholly oocopiod with Madrid, ne are 
bound not (o abandon the cause as long at there is hope; hut tlio 
courage of the populace of Madrid may fail, or at any rate tliey 
may not be aUo to resist; in short, in a moment tilings may be 
as bod as over, nnloas the whole country ia animated aud flD<^ to 
the aid of the capital, and in this part uie people are possiro.’ 

Sir Join Moore fo lord Caetlereagiy Salamanca^ Dec. 10,1808. 

* I certainly think the cause desperate, because I see no detor^ 

mined spirit anywhere, unless it he at Zaragoza. There ia, how** 
ever, a ehanoe, and wluJat there is that 1 tmnk myself hound to 
run all riakt to support it. I am now diflerently situated from 
what I was ^[heii OaetaAos was defeated: 1 hare been joiaed hr 
general Hep*, the artillery, and all the cavalry (brd Paget, wiu 
tiine r^timralia, ie at Toro); and my jondatm with ■& David 
Baiad ii aeeora, ihou^ Xhave not hem him since I dieted 

hfan ife i wWm to Asterga.' 
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John Mobr$ to lord Caetlereagh, Sahagurt, The. 12 . 

I aliaU threaten the French comoiumcationa and create a 
diraaion, if the Spaniards can arail thomBclTes of it; bnt the 
French hare in the north of Spain from eighty to ninety thou- 
land men. and more are expected. Tour lordship, may, there¬ 
fore, judge what will be our sitoation if the Spaniarda do not 
display a determination rery different to any they hare shown 
hitherto.' 

/ 

Sir John Moores Journal. Sakagun, Dec. 24 , 1808 . 

* I gave tip the march on Carmu, which had never been under* 
taken Dut with the view of attracting the eDemv'a attention from 
the armieB BBeembling in the aoutb, and in the nope of being able 
to strike a blow at a weak corpa, whilat it was etiU thought the 
Britiah am^ was retreating into Portugal; for this I was a^aro 
I risked infinitely too much, bnt something I thought was to be 
risked for the honour of the eervioc, and to make it apparent that 
wo. stuck to the Spaniards long after they themselves had given 
up their cause as lost.' 

Sir J. Moore to lord Castlereagk, Coimna, Jan. 13 , 1809 . 

' Your lordship knou s that had I followed my own (pinion as a 
military mau, I snould have retired with the army from oalomanca. 
The Spanish armies were then beaten; there was no Spanish 
force to which we could unite; and from the character of the 
govemmeut, and the disposition of the inhabitants, 1 was satis* 
fied that uo efforts would be made to aid us, or favour the cause 
in which they were engaged. 1 was sensible, however, that the 
apathy and indifference of the Spaniard would never have been 
believed; that had the British l^eu withdrawn, the loss of the 
cause would have been in^uted to their retreat; and it was 
nacossarv to risk this army to convince the people of England, as 
well as the rest of Burope, that the Spaniards had neither tlie 
power nor the inolination to make any efforts for themselves. It 
was for this reason that I marched to Sah^n. As a divoraion 
it has succeeded. I brought the whole disposable force of the 
Pre&<^ against this army) and it has been allowed to follow it, 
witliout a single movement being made by any of what the 
Spaniards call armies to favour its retreat 


No. XV. 

* 

Tan deffpstdh'from tbe cooDt of Belvedere to tbe ooant of 
norida Blanco, roi^ve to tbo battle of Gamonal, ia aa cxaniplo 
of tke babitaal exaggerattone of the Spanisb generals. 

[Tmulatioii.] 

Siaoe amml at Bnr^oe I have been altudced by tbe enemys 
iu Uto nOairs I repnlscd Uim; but to-day, after Laving siutoi&cd 
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liis firo for thirteen Loui'& he clmr^'cd me n illi double my forc^ 
besides cavalry, I believe he had three thoiuuind of the latteTi 
and six Ibous^d infaDtry at least, and l.havc suffered v mdeh 
that 1 have retired on Lerma, and mean to asscmblo my army at 
Aranda de Bucro. I hare sustained a fn^at loss in men, e^nipspe, 
and artillery; some guns hare been Bared, but rerr feW» I^n 
Juan Hencstrosa, r^ho commanded iu the action, diistinguished 
himself, and made a most glorious retreat; bat as soon as tho 
caralry attacked, all was confusion and disorder. I shall send 
your excellency tho particulars an of&ccr when they can bo 
procured. Ihc rolutitccrs of Zafra, of Sesena, of Valoncia, and 
the first battalion of infantry of Troxillo, and tho provinci^s of 
Badajos, had not arrived at Burgos, and consequently 1 shall be 
able to sustain myself at Aranda* but they aro without cartridges 
and nmmunition. I lament that the ammunition at Burgos oot^ 
not be brought off. The enoiny followed me in small numbers; 
I am now retiring (10 r.u.), fearing they may follow me in 
the rooming. I yesterday licard from general Blake, that ho 
feared tlio enemy would attack liim to*day, but his dispositions 
frustrated the enemy's designs, beginning tho action at eleven 
at night. (Signed) Cokdb db Bblvbdebb. 

No. XVI. 

EXTRACT FROM A LUTfEB FROM THE DUKE OF DALMATIA 

TO THE AUTHOR. 

‘ Dans Iaro6roe lettre quo \ox^ m'aves fait Thonneur de m'dcrirc, 
rous roc prioz aussi, Konsieur, do rons donner quelques lumil^ros 
sur la poursuitc de Mr. le g^4ral air John Koore, quand il fit sa 
retraite sur la Corogne cn 1809. Je no pense pas qua vous 
dosiriez dos details eur cette operation, car Us doivent vous dtro 
parfaitexnent connus, mais je saisirai avec empressement Tooca^ 
sion que vous mo procurez pour reodro a la mtooire do sir John 
Moore le t^moignage que aes dispositions furent toujoura les plus 
convcnables aux ciroonstances, et qu’on profittant habillcroont 
dee avantages que les localit^s pouvaient Ini offiir pour seconder 
aa Toleur, u m'opposa partout la resistance la plus mergiqne etla 
mieux calculi; e'est ainei qu’il to mr a une mort glorieuse dovant 
la Corogne an milica d*nn corobat qui doit honorer son sourenir. 

*jParUf ct 15 1824.^ 

No. XVII. 

IJCITER FROM MR. CANNING TO HR. FHISRE. 

London, Doc. 10,1808. 

Sit,—The messenger, Mills, arrived here yesterday with your 
despatches, No.'lO to 28 inclusive; atidat the some timaadvices 
imre receive from lieutenant-general sir David Baird* dated on 
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the 29tb ultimo Astorga, whioh state that geDoral to hare 
fe^iro^ iuteliigence from sir John Moore of the comploto defeat 
of geoend Oastanos’s BiTtoj, and of the determination token br 
air John Moore« in oonaequence, to fall back upon FortugaX 
while sir Darid &ird is directed hy air John Moore to re-ombork 
his troops, and to proceed to tlie Tagoa. Thus at the same 
moment at which 1 receive from jon the caution entertained in 
TOur So. 20, that a retreat into Portugal would be considered 
bj the central junta as indicating an iutention to abandon the 
cause of Spain, nta majesty's government receive the information 
that this measure has actually been adopted, but under oircum« 
stances which, it is to be supposed, could not have been in the 
contemplation of the central junta. To obviate, however, tho 
possibility of such an impression as you apprehend being pro- 
ducod upon the Spatiisii goverumont by tho retreat of the iuritish 
armies, 1 lose no time iu conveying to you his majesty's com* 
mands, that you should forthwith give the most positive assur¬ 
ance, that the object of this retreat is no other than that of 
cfToctiog in Portugal the junction which the events of the wnr 
Lave unfortunately rendered impraeticable in Spain, with the 
purpose of preparing the whole army to move forward again into 
opam whenever and in whatever direction their services may bo 
best employed in support of the common cause. In proof of 
this intention, you will inform tho Spanish govenunont, that an 
additional reinforcement of cavalry is at this momont sailing for 
Lisbon, and that tho British army in Portugal will bo stHl 
farther augmented, if necessary, so os to make up a substantive 
and efibotive force, adequate te any operation for which an 
opportunity may be offered in the centre or south of Spain, 
acoording to the course which the war may take. But while 
you make this communication to the Spanish government, it is 
cxtecmely necessary that yoa ahould accompany it with a dis¬ 
tinct ana pressing demand fbr the communication to you and to 
the British genera of whatever be the plan of operations of the 
Spanish armies. Sir John Moore oomplains that he had not 
received the slightest intimation of any such plan at the date 
of lus laqt despatch of the 20th ultimo; and I am afraid the 
appointment whiA you mention in your No. 20, of goncral 
Morla to discuss with the British commanders the mode of 
co-operation between the British and Spanish armies, will not 
have taken place till after the defeat of the Spanish armies will 
have. entirely d^osed-of that question for the present. The 
language of sir David Baini with respect to defect of informa¬ 
tion, is precisely the same os that of sir John Moore. Sir David 
Baird has indeed had the advantage of some intercourse with 
the marquis de la Ibmiana; but the marquis de la Bomana 
himself aoes not appear to have been in possession of any part 
of the views of hi# govemmont, nor to have received any dis¬ 
tinct account of the numbers, state, or destination even, of cither 
of the armies which ho was himself appointed to command. 
The Britiili goverumont has most cautiously and scrupulously 
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abslaiued irom interfering in any of the ooaucils of the jtmtai or 
presoming to Buggefit to them oy what plan they should defend 
tiieir country. Sut when the question is os to the cooperation 
of a British force, they hare a right and it ia their duly to 
require that some plan should hare been formed, and beii^ 
formed, should be commimicated to the British commander, in 
order that be may judge of, and (if he shall approre) may be 
prepared to execute the share intended to be assigned to him, 
X ou will recollect, that the army which has been appropriated 
by his majesty to the defence of Spain and Portugal is not 
merely a considerable part of the disposable force of this 
coont^; it is, in fact, the British army. The country has no 
other ^roe disposable. It may, by a great effort, reinforce the 
army for an adequate purpose; but another army it has not to 
sena. The proposals, therefore, which arc made, somewhat too 

a , for appending parts of this force, sometimes to one of 
^ anish armies, sometunes to another, and the facility with 
which* its serrices are called for, wherever the oxigoncy of the 
moment happens to press, arc by no means suited to the nature 
of the force itself, or consonant to the views with which his 
majesty has consented to employ it in Spain. You are lUready 
apprised by my former despatch (enclosing a copy of general 
Moore’s instructions), that the British army must be knot 
together under its own commander, must act as one body for 
some distinct object, and on some settled plan. 

It will decline no diiRculty, it will shrink from no danger, when, 
through that difficulty and danger, the commander is enabled to 
sec his way to some definite purpose. But, in order to this, it 
will be necessary that mich purpose should have been previously 
arranged, and that the Britaih army should not again oe left, as 
that of sir John Moore and rir David Baird have recently been, is 
the heart of Spain, without one word of information, except such 
as t]i (7 could pick up foom common rumour, of the evenU passing 
around them. Proviously, therefore, to general sir John Moore a 
again entering Spain, it wiB be ozpecfed that some clear expo¬ 
sition should be made to bitn of the system upon which toe 
Spaniards intend to conduct the war; the points which they mean 
to contest with the advancing enemy, and those which, if pressed, 
by a series of reverse, they mtimately propose to defend. 

The part assigned to toe British army in the combined opera¬ 
tion must be settled with sir Jolm Mocm, and he will be found 
not unambitious of that in which he may be opposed mesrt directly 
to toe enemy, .^The courage and constant dleplayt^ toe 
junta, under the first reverses, are in the highest degrM worthy of 
admiiiticm.*' iA&drf they shall persevere in the sane ipirit,'acid 
can rouso the counbw to adequate exerttons, there is nO reami 
to despair of toe ultimate safely of But it is 

earnestly to be hoped that toe same eonfidenoe which they 


* The extinct whkh fdlows tlus letter funushes a carioua oionment on 
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Ap^ar to hare placed in tho abilitv of their (omios, Tind^ Biahe 
Catttfioa, to resirt the attacu of the encmyi will not bo 
again adopted as thoir gaidoj Ktdn to deceive them in the 
nltcnor operetiona of the war. It is to be hoped that they will 
weigh ww their really existing means of defence ^inst the 
means of attack on the part of the enemy, and that it tliey find 
them unequal to maintain a line of defence as extended as ther 
have hitherto attempted to maintain, iher will at once faU bach 
to that point, wherever it may bo, at which they can be sure that 
their stud be pomanent and their resistance elTcctua]. It 
is obvious that unless they can resist oiFoctualiy in the passes of 
the Guadarama, or in the Sierra Morena, the ultimate point of 
retreat, after a series of defoata more or less numerous and 
exhausting, according as they shall tlie sooner or the later make 
up their minds to retreat, is Cadis. Supported by Cadiz on one 
side, aod by the fortress of Gibraltar on too other, the remaining 
of Spain might unquestionably make such a stand* as no 
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force which Prance could bring against them could overpower^ 
and the ossistonco of the Britito army would be in this situation 
iucalculably augmented by the communication with Gibraltar and 
the sea. I am aware of the jealousy with which the mention of a 
British force of any sort coupled with the name of Cadis will bo 
roceired. But too time seems to be arrired at which we must 
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authorized to repeat in the most solemn manner, if necessary, 
that abjuration. But if in the midst of such sacrillcos aud such 
exertions as GreatIkitain is making for Spain; if aflor having 
foregono all objects of partial benefit, many of which the state ^ 
Spain (if we been so ungenerous as to take that advantage of 
it) would have brought within our reach, tho fair opinion or the 
British government cannot bo received wit bout suspicion; thore 
is little hope of real cordiality continuing to subsist under reverses 
and miafortunes, such as Spain must but too surely expect, and 
such as are at all times the testa of sincerity and confidence. It 
u the opinion of the British government, that the last stand (if all 
else &il) must be made at It is the opinion of the British 

govemment, that tliis stand will bo made in vain only if the 
necessity of morting to it is too late acknowledged, and the 
means of making it efiectually not providenUy prepar^. It ii 
tho opinion of too British government that on no account should 
the travel of ^ain l>e Huffeved to fall, into too hands of 
Prance^ or those of Imnoe to be recovered by her. It is toeir 



of distrust unworthy both 
with respect to whom it ia ontortainedi will not be suffered to 
interfere between an obmt of so great importanoe and the maani 
of ensuriug its acoompfishment. It is absoli^ly neoessary to 
lose no time in bringiug this subject fairly before too Spanish 
government; and if, in doing so, you should see citom* in hCi 
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Ccvnilcs or in count Ploruia Blanca nmrkb oC that dietruat and 
suspicion whioli must fatally affect any me^ure of c<Kmr^on 
between tbe British and Spanish forces, it will be right^at you 
should at once anticipate tne subject, and you are at liber^ to 
communicate this despatch in ext^mo, as the Rarest mode of 
proTiog the openness with which the British gOTcrnment is 
desirous of acting, and the disdain which it w'ould feel of any 
imputation upon its disinterestedness and sincerity* But while 
this object is thus to be stated to the central goreniment, it is not 
to this object alone that tJie services of the British army are to 
be appropriated. The rommandordn-chief will hare wtk the 
authority and the inclination to listen to any proposal for any 
other practical undertaking. And it is only m the event of no 
such object or undertaking being presented to liim in Spain, that 
ho is directed to confine bimseltto tbe defence of Portugal. 

I am, Ac Ac. Ac. 

(Signed) Gsonos Canniko. 

Extracts frou a Letter frou %Ir. Cakkikc to Mr* Freue 

OF THE SAME DATE AS TJIE ABOVE* 

December 10,1808* 

* The timely ]»rcparation of the ilooU of Prance and Spain, now 
in the harbour of Cadiz, is also a point to bo pressed by you with 
earnestoesB, but at the sam*^ time w ith all tbo delicacy which 
belongs to it In tbe event of an emigration to America, it is 
obvious that this preparation should be made beforehand* And 
in the case of this project not being adopted, and of a resolution 
being taken to defend Cadiz to me utmost, it would still be 
desirable that the fleets should be prepared for removal to 
Minorca, in order to be oi^t of tho reach of any use which the 
disaflccted in Cadiz (of whom general Morla is represented to 
have exnrcsscd considerable apprehensions) might be disposed to 
make oi them for compromise with tho enemy. 

Extract frox a Letter from Mb. Carkino to Mr* Frkke. 

December 11,1808. 

' SiB,—Complaints have been justly made of the manner in which 
the British troops, particularly those under sir David Baird, have 
been received in Sp^n* 

' Tbe long detention of sir David Baird’s corps on board the 
transports at Comfia may but too probably have contributed to 
render the diff culties of a iutietion ^tween the two parts of the 
British army insuTmountable, by giving the enemy rime to advance 
between them* In additiem to this it is stated, that there was a 
total want of piN^^effadon for supply of any sort, and the unwil'* 
lingnm with whteh those supplies appeared to have been admi- 
nistmeb havo:u&doubtedlj occasioned as much disappointment 
as meonvenieace to the British commanders. Unlen some change 
is ejected iu those particulars when the army awn meves into 
Spain, the advance of ibc Britisli troops through that ootuitry 
be attended with more difficulty than a march through a 
hedtib GOttUtty/ 
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No. XVUL 

ABREACT OF THE MILITABY FOBCE OF GREAT DKITAIN IK UOA 
£xt»ot6il from the Adjutant^geDorEl'a roturzu. 

Cavehy.!. 80,000 

Foot gu&rdi. 0,000 

Ixd^trj of the line. 170,000 

AriUlery. 14,000 

Total. 220,000 

Of tbeie between 60 and 60,000 were employed in t)ie Colonios in liidin, 
the remainder were dUposable, because from 80 to 100,000 siiUtia, differ* 
mg from Uie regular troops in nothing but the name, were sufBcient for 
tlio home duties. If to this force we add 80,000 marines, tho militai^ 
power of England mxist be considered prodip ous. 

REl'URK OF BRmSU THOOPS EMBAURED FOR PORTUGAL 

AND 6PAIR IK 1608. 
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Commanded by Sir A. Wellesley; cm* 
harke<l at Cork the 15th, IGili, and 
17tH Juno, 1806; sailed 12th July; 
lauded at Mundego, August Ist^ 

Cummanded hy generals Aclaiid and 
Anstruther; entbarkCfl at Harwich, 
July IBtii and 19ih; landed at Ma* 
coira, Aiigubt 20th, 180S. 

Commandwl by general Spencer; cm* 
barked atCa^; landed atMondego, 
August 8rd. 

Comtiianded first by sir John Moore» 
secondly by sir Harry Uurrard; ein* 
barked at rortsmuum, April, 18D8; 
sailed to the Baltic; returned, and 
sailed to Portugal, July 31st; Umded 
at Maceira, August 2i>th. 

Landed at Lisbon, Deo. Slst, 1808. 

Embarked at Oibi^t^^r, sidled Aug. 14; 
landed at the I'agm in September. 

Commanded by general Beresford; ciii« 
barkedat Ma^^ira. sailed Aug. i7Ui; 
landed at the Tagus in SepteuilKu*. 

C^nmanded by general C. Stewart ; 
embarked at Gravesend; landed at 
lielKm, September 1st. 

Commanded by sir D. Baird; embarked 
at Falmout^ sailed Oct. 0; arrived 
at OoruAa 10^ Oct., landed do. 

Two regiments sent round to Lisbon 
fran sir D. Baird's force. 

CoQuoanded by lord Paget; embarked 
at Portsmouth; landed at Contdat 
October 80th. 




Add tiro regiments sent to Lisbon fi 
Oomfla. 

Grand total, of which 800 ware weis&* 
oen^ waggwB train, and comsoiaeariaA 
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No. XIX. 

RKTCENS OP KIOjED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING, *OF THE 
ARMY UNDER TUE COMMAND OF SIR'A. WELLESLEF. 


ISOS. 

Augtxst. 


ats. 

ToMk 

KillH. 

WoBiide^. 

MiMtof. 

' Kiitce. 

Woynded. 


Ifith-^BrUIos... 

1 

1 

1 


!: 1 1 

5 

21 

29 

17 th—Rcei^a... 

4 1 

19 


■ia 

316 

70 

479 

2lBt—Vimiero« 

4 

36 

2 ! 

Bl 

499 

49 

720 

Grand total for) 
the campaign | 

9 

j 

56 

1 

6 

i 

' 108 

820 : 

1 

140 

1 

1228 


No. XX. 

BIUTISH ORDER OF BATTLE. KORICA, Utli AUGUST, 1808. 

Extracted from the A^ntant-gencral'i states* 

Reglreonti. 

[Ml 

Ixt brigade^ major-general IIUI... < 0th 27SO 

( 38th 

K^ght ditiOj major-geceml NJgbtln* ( 29th 
wing. gale. f . \ 82nd 

45th 

Cth ditto, C. Crawfurd. 50th 

9lBt 

'4tb brigade, brlgadier-geuei^ (6th 
Rowes . } S2nd 


1722 7240 


Left 


36th 


_ {2nd ditto, miuor-geiieral Ferguson { 40lh 

I (7iBt 


I' 


Fane........) 60tl^ Sth bn. 


Cftwiliy 


2744 ; 

1629\ 


2661 

.68-16 

1886. 


600 

600 

240 

240 


Total Rritieh. 18,892 


I ln&cttj of the line... 1000 1 

Light troops .. 400 (... 1,460 

Oatiliy. 260 ) 

Grand total, Biitiihand Portugneee, inoladixig ^'Icmen, &o. fto. 16,642 
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No, XXI. 

BBiTISH ORDBU OF DATTI^, VIMIERO, 21irt AtTOUST, 1803. 

Extracted from the Adjataot-^cral's sUtefl. 


Right 

w 


brigade, general Hill 


Ilcglmcntd. 

5bb 

dtli 

38th 

/iOth 


2780 2780 


Centre.. 


' 6 ditto, brigadier-general Fane • { 60th ^ 22D3\ 

05th, 2nUbn. 

im ' 


7tL ditto, brigadier^general An- 43rd, 2nd bn. 

Ktruther .... 52Dd, 2n(lbu. 

l97th 

2ud brigwle, major-general Fer- ^ 
guHon .... 


*2060 


] 


40th 

71rt 


j 2flSI 


Lea 

wing. 


1722 


i,7C12 


1920j 


1380 


8rd ditto, major-general Night* (20th 
ingale | 82iiJ 

4tli ditto, brigadier*gen. Bowoa | 

8tbditto, major-gonara)Aoland... | 

1 45th 

Reecrve Ctli brigade brig.•gea. 0. Crawfurd< 50th 

( 91rt 

Artillery, 18 guns, 6 and 9 lbs. ...... 060 060 

Cavidry, 20th light dragoonn . 240 240 

Total BritiA. 18,989 

PortuffUBM, OTiond Tr»i»t. j CaS?!' j . 


2744 2744 


Grand total, including siclc, wounded, and missing .. 20,639 


No. XXII. 

BETTON OP SIR HEW OALRYMPLES ARMY, OCT. 1, 1803. 

Head-qiurten, 



fH for Sttlf. 

Oeipitd. 

1 

Tout. 

OaTalry « 

1,402 

126 

28 

1,558 

ArtiUeiy •. 

2,091 

146 

6 

2,248 

Ildhntry . 

25,876 

8106 

454 

20,826 

Total. 

29.171 

8470 

488 


Grand total, including artifiem, waggon tmiD, Ac. Ao... 

88,129 
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No. XXIIL 

EMBARKATION RETURN OF THE FRENCH ARMY OTTOER 

GENERAL JUNOT. 


rBi;»E>T 

u^iiiu ikiu. wiruwT riT. 

I tlMpiltl J*rltDa< 



i\t 
i\* 

x.o\ z 


§ a 


lu&ntry ...27S 15,860 . 152 2078 o;4G’S2811178D5 22,635 . 

Cavaliy ... ^8 1,7221176... l‘1 105 1,974. 

Artillety ... 21 l,0iq 472 1,121 

! H 17. 


13 


(luna. 10 iWm, 

Ditto. 16 4 lbs. 80 

Ilowitiorg.. 4 6 inch. ' 


Omnd total, 25,747 men, 1655 boneM, and 30 pieces of artillery. 


Kotc.~0a the staff of eacli diTision there arc— 

1 General of division. 1 Inspector of reviews. 

S Generals of brigade. 1 CotnmisBary of engineers. 

7 Aides*de-camp. 2 Officers of cn^neers. 

I I General. 

4 C^oneis. 

2 Chefs-de-bataiilon* 

! 1 Colonel. ) The remainder in ths 
2 Captaina | divisiona 


ArUUeiy. 
Engineers 


No. XXIV. 


THE POLLOWINO EXTBACT FROM A MNDTB MADE BY 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OP YORK IN iW8 


Proves that sixty thousand men conld have been provided for 
the campaign of 1808*9 in Sprint without detriment to other 
services: 


'There are at present in For* 

tngal ,. 

^ 0nder ordtrs to embark. 


i Oavalty. 1,840 | 

I Infikot^, M bati^lcw 29,806 \ 

i Cavalry easee^SMeeSeeeeee 8,410 ■ 
I&hDt^................. 11.41(1 


81,446 

14,820 



•I* 




46,276 
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*Of this force die Q0i\i dragoons and eight battHlions should ivniuin iu 
PojtogaU The disposable force would then be— 


• 

OftvalfT* 


From Portugal.....^,*,,,*****,..,,..*.*. 

. 1,81S 

28,676 

Under orders ..... 

. 8,200 

4 

11,419 

Force to bo dravm from &eily ... 

8,000 

Total. 

. 4,513 

42,091 

^To this may be added, regiments of caraliy) 

and the two brigades of guards ) 

2,600 

2,434 

i 

Grand total..........*.. 

. 7.073 

45,428 


' When to this you add four battalions of infauiry, which may be 
spared» aud the artillciy^ it will form a corps of about sixty thou Hand 
rank and fils/ 

Note.—The details of names and strength of the regiments ora 
omitted to save space* 


No. XXV. 

sm J. M0011E3 OIU)£il OF DAITLZ. 


Third Diviii^, 
Lt.'gsn. M'iCsniisrrsser. 

7aUi.3Stb.9rd* 4Srd. SM, 
Stta* Otb. 

WUmoi'i brie, of artiUory. 
6 piMO. 

8 u 4 md Flank 
nrl|idisr^B. C. AlW. 

bi trsUalion SadbatUUou 
&.G.L. R.G.U 


iSecond Divuwn, 
Llsat.«fsa. itr John Uops. 

7GU), 59th, 5Ut,9aiiU, 720, 
mK SSud* UUi, r*th. 9)id, 
Unnomond't brig, tit act. 

S pisces. 

JUum. 

Mgjor-genersi K. I'lget. 

2l9t,3Stli, 

SSnd. SOth. 

Caithtfw'i brig, of artil* 
lerj, C pieces. 

Cavalry. 

Zieut.«geaiCTril<ord Pngst. 


FirU Z><rwtoii. 

Lt-gen. sir David Baird. 

Slst,SOth. iRt, 50tb.4Si>d» 
4llr, tbt, Sc3rdb4t. guards* 
Ueairs bvlgade of anUlery* 
6 pieces. 

PirH Flank Brigade* 
Colonel S. Crawford. 

2ud bat. 95th* Snd bai. 52nd, 
lit bit. 43rd. 


3rd light dragooss K*G.L.^ 15th light dn^oons, lOtb, 18th, 7tU liwmx% 
Sowmao’s and ETslin's troops of horse artiUery, 18 plects. 

Ar/iUrry Parc aJtd Betarve* 

Ootonel Harding. 


B biigadss... 30 pieces 

d diticf att^e^io the dirudoni.80 ,» • 


6« 


VOU t. 
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Htn'UKN OF SIR JOUI^ DdOORS'S ARMY, DECEHDER If), 

€ 

Extracted from the adjutaat^generaVs morning state of that day. 


1 Fit for 

1 ]>aty. 

Uosplt&L 

Detached. 

ToUl. 

Cavalry. 2,278 

182 

794 

8,254 

Artillery 1,358 

97 

»• 1 

1,4S5 

Iniautry. 32,222 

8,756 

893 

26,671 

£5,658 

4,085 

1,687 

81,580 


Deduct... 2,27d 


8d rc^t. lefliu FortugaL 
^ IfetwecnVUla 

* . 68th 1 


23,688 Total number under ame. 

Note.—Of 6(j gone, 42 i^ore utlached to tlio di^iaiotifl. tho 
remainder in resenre, with the ozcoption of one brigade of 31bs< 


No. xxvr. 


Tub following General Boturu, extracted from eBporial regi* 
mental reports, rcceiTed at the Horse Guards, conUins 
whole number of non^commiasioned officers and menj caTalry 
and infantry, lost during sir John Moore's campaign;— 

Total. 

Lost at or previous to the arrival of (Cavaby...... 96) 

the anny at the position of Lugo (lu&ntry «»• 19021 * 

Of this number 200 w ere left in the wine-Taults of 
Bembibrc, and nearly 600 were stragglers from the 
troops that marched to *Vlgo. . 


Lost between the departiuo of the 
anny from Lugo and the erabarka* 
iioD at Cbm&a . 


Cavalry... 

Infantiy... 



298a 


Grand total... . tOSS 


Of the whole number, above bOO contrived to esoa^ to for* 
tngatj mid being unitod with the sick left hy the regiment^ in 
th^ eojuntn, formed a corM of 1876 men, wmeb being 
Te^^nbodiM under the name of w battalions <tf deteohments, 
di^ood eerrioe at Oporto and Taltvcra. 


e pieoea of artillery abandoned during the relrcai were sur 
et$ 


g^pounae 
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Those ^ns wore landed at Comna without the general’s kuow- 
led|e: taej never wont beyond Villa Franca, and» not beiue 
horsed, they were thrown down the rocks when the troops quittoa 
that town. 

The guns used in the battle of Coruna were spiked and thrown 
into the sea. 

N.B. Some trifling errors may jK)sail>Iy hare crept into tho 
regimental states in consequence of tho diiflculty of asoertaining 
exactly whore each man was lost, but the inaccuracies could not 
affect tho total amount above fifty men more or less* 


No. XXVIL 


Tee following states of the Spanish armies are not striolly accu* 
rate, because the original reports from whence they hare been 
drawn w^cre generally very loose, often inconsistent, and some¬ 
times contradictory: nevertbelose, it is believed that the approii- 
matioD is sufficiently close for any useful purpose. 


State I. 


Amy Andaluiia, 

Armod p»aMutrT. 

1808. . . 

19 tb July, Bayleo.. Unknown 

Undrid 
La Mancha 
Bierra Moreita 


let Sept. 


Btfoian. 

29,000 

80,000 


State II. 

Kumbei^ of the Spanish armies in October, 1808, aooordlng bo 
the reports transmitted to sir John Moore by the miliary 

BgOTlti. 

Arrasd pmsntrr 
Kegnlftrs. !neorpmts8vfltn 
tbo iwsoUr troopt. 

Troopfl upon the Ehro, and in Biscay 78,800 70,000 140,000 

In Catalonia.. 20,000 . , 20,000 

In march from Aragon to C&totonia 10,000 «». 10,000 

Ditto new lerics flum Grenada. 10,000 10,000 

In the Aiturias. 18,000 18,000 

ToUl.. 123,000 80,000 - 

Grand total.. 303 330 


L L 3 
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State HI. 

I 

Uoal numberd of Ihe Spaaiah armies in liao of battld? ia the 

of October, November, a»d December, 1808. 


Anny of Pivlafox. 

Aimy of CivsUuod 

An»y of Blake .... 

A rmy of Komana .. 

Asturians.. 

Army of count Belvedere ... 

Total . 

Deduct Itomana’s cavalry 
and guns, wLidi never 
cnnie ioto tbc line of battle 

Tut^vl, brought into iirst line 
of battle... 


Ocncral St. Juan's division 


Fugitives from ti/immal. 
commanded by goners d 
Heredia . 

FngitivM from Blsiko's anny 
rc'organized by Boinana . 

Asturian levies under Bal- 
liifitoros .... 

Fogitivea assembled by Gal- 
lutso bebind the Tagus... 

Total, brought Into Snd fine 


lit Line* 



Cmlrr- 

IsCftatiy. 

Gtfni. 


650 

17,500 

20) 

Defeated and dis* 

2200 

24,600 


persed at Tudela. 

100 

30,000 

20 ] 

1 Ditto at the batUos 

1404 

6,000 

25 

» of Zomoaa and 

• ♦e 

8,000 

see ] 

1 Espinosa. 

1160 

11,150 

30 

Ditto at OatnonaL 

6101 

09,160 

149 


1404 


26 


4000 

99,160 

124 



%nl Line^ 


Wci'e beaten at Uio Somo* 
sicna. SOth November; 
12,000 .«• ^ murdered their general 

. at Talavera, December 
7th, and dispersed. 

I ricd from Segovia and So- 

1000 ... pulveda, Dec. Sad, ^d 

(libpcrKetlfttTalavora, 7th. 
Ih^atea at Maneilla, 20Ui 
6000 1400 Dec.; retirediu to O^lioia. 

Infantry dispersed there. 

5000 Were not cngi^jed. 


Defeated and dispersed, 
6000 •«. 24th December, by the 

4th corpfl^ at Aimaraz. 


S3,000 1400 


To cover Hoove's advance there were on the Ehro, in Bis- 1 
0 ^, and in the Asturias, according to the Spanish and | 173,000 

Che miiltaiy agents' reports..) 

llbe realj^taiLber brought into Uie field was .. 103,150 


Esnggoiutioo .... C&,6J0 


real amount includes tbc sick is the* field bospituli 
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No. xxvm, 

filOTION I-STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY, CALLED ^THB 
FIRST PART OF THE ARMY OP SPAIN/ DATED OCT, 1, 
1808. 

quartan, Vitoiia. 

King Joeeph, commandorin'Cliiet 

General Ji^urJnn^ major-general General Belliard, chief nf the rtafF. 

Recapitulation, extracted the Imperial »tate.i, wgned !>y the prince 

of Neufcluiiel 

OIEceri Included, present under anus. 

hoftt 

Diviuon unperlid guard, oomnmnded by gen. Dontenne 2,423 736 

Corps of jnarsiml Bessicres ... 15,595 2,925 

Corps ofmaruhal Ne/ .. 13,758 2,417 

Corps ofmi^alSIonoey 10 036^ . 22.010 3.132 

Oarneon of Faaipeluna. C,0U41 ’ ' 

Garrisons of Vitoria, Bilbao, 6t Sebas- *1 

erthor places of less note.j 

Tfoope disposable at Bayoimo 
vjcimty or m ina«li upon thu; in,,jnilitarY 
.( divUion......, 

Troops employed asTnoveable cnlutun^ 
in the defence of the iruntler from 
Bajonno to Iklgardo... 

In OatalomA, gen. Buhesme. 10,U2 1,638 

Fort of Fernando, Figueras, gen. Ro'Hu . 4,027 557 

Dlrtsioti of gen, Chabot ... 1,484 


20,005 5,190 


6,012 .'Cl 


tee 


Total..103,063 10.3U 

Abte.-»At tliU period the ^laniards and the military agente ulwayi 
flHSertedthat the French bad only from 8$ to 45,000 men of al] we^nt. 
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KTATE OP THE PllENCII AfiUY, CALLED THE ‘ SECOND 
P.UIT OP THE ARJIY OF SPAIN,’ OCl’ODER 1,180*8. 

This army, composed of the troops coming from the grand 
army and from Italy, was by an imperial decree, dated 7th Sep¬ 
tember, divided into six corps and a reserre. 

Froscut under nmis. 

Mon. lionci. 

l»t coipd, marslial Victor, duke of Uelluno . 1:9,547 5,552 
5th do* „ Kortier, duke oi Trcviio . 24,405 3,495 
(illi do., dcdtiiicd for Nuy, duke of Elchinj^n 22,694 3,945 

InOuitry of tho vioci*oy of Spaio*B ^oiarda . • 1,213 


CavaIi^ ditto. 466 551 

l»t (livisiun of dragoous. 3,695 3,994 

2nd ditto. 2,940 3,069 

Srd ditto. 2,020 2,238 

dOiditto. ..3,101 3,816 

3th ditW.2,003 3,068 

Division of goutiial iricbAstimii ..... 5,808 185 

5th r^iiicnt of dragoons .. 556 581 

German divlaon. 6,067 381 

Polish ditto. 6,618 

Dutch brigade .. 2,280 751 

Westphalian light horse . 622 559 

Genertd Souham's divimoQ . ..... . 7,259 

General Pino's ditto.6,803 


21 ilt recent of dngootiB. 664 731 

Aegimeat of royal Italian chsiaieui-i.... 560 512 

Scgimtriii of Napoleon's draguouB .... 500 474 

Artillery and engineers in lusnh for Perpig- 
wn . 1,706 1,430 

Total of neond part . . . 182,517 84,782 

Total of ant part . . . . 109,960 19,312 

CoabtttotoL. 242,477 61,ON 


















SEcnoir n.—GirNERAX otate op the phexch army, October loth, isos. 
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SECTION in.—STATE OP THE FRENCH ARMY OF SPAp^, 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON COMMANDING IN* 
PERSON, 2Sth OCTOBER. 1803. 

s 

114S Officers of the Steffi 298 Battelions. 181 Squftdrons. 

uMdtrtmi, IMmM PritonM. Tat6/» 

Men. Kori«t. Mecu ITor»fi. Hm. Mpo. 9 C*d. Civ. If. Art. If. 

949,040 64,7(9 4,943 34,&j3 1,S99 318,931 46,949 15,49^; 

Grand total......318|934 men and CO,740 horses. 

BTATK OP THE FRENCH ARMY IN SPAIN, THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON COMMANDING, 15th NOVBMDER, 1808. 

OffioerK of the Steffi 1084. Battelions, 290. Sqaatlrons, 181. 

fVetrst »ii4rT tsrmt. IMmW. fHMim. TdliL 

McB. Meo. tlor»p<. ftUfl. Mfn. Weru Ckt. Ut. A>t> 

361.976 63,490 39,945 8.395 45.107 1.996 385.338 48.970 

Grand total.335,228 men and 60,728 horooi. 


SrCllON IV..-STATK OP THE FRENCH ARMY IN PORTUGAL, 

iKt JANUA\Ry, 1808. 

[Extracted from the imperial retama.} 

Gw'ncralJunot, comtnanderdn-clkief. General Thiebault^ chief of Gift :steffi 
lit division, general De lAborde^ 


2nd 
3rd 
(^valrj 


ff 

fp 


l^vot battalioDi, 7 eqaadroni* 

Kelleman 

10 g'jDs of 8Ibs. ) 

F 3S piooee. 


t$ 

II 

ip 


22 „ 4n«. 

4 6‘inch boiidUvrA 

6'm4«r cnu. 

Mo. 

16.19D 1.111 

Al S-iIatnanai, or in mardi to join ) . ..qr i ooa 


tile arm; in Portugal .) 


Total . 20,985 2,810 


27,785 1,877 
4,795 1,296 

29,680 2,071: 


BTATK OF THE FREKCH ARMY IN PORTUOAU 

.28rd MAT. 1808. 






flwptel. 




Mm. 

Hotmb. 

Xtt. norm. 

Hm. 

Mesu 

HonH. 

An. 

Freaeli 

34,440 

3,730 

#•0 

090 

8,449 

10,684 

8,186 

639 

fipsnlah ffivMoa of ] 
fen. QtMSAtl ... 1 

M31 

lot 

1,087 


861 

11,013 



fen. Cardte « 

6,803 

844 

174 

13 

141 

Mli 

18 


Pwtuggees troths 

4*631 

411 

870 

334 

118 

6,107 

834 


Total .dees. 

44,011 

4,117 

1.881 

347 

•Ml 

8MI4 

1.888 

033 


Ofnd total.52,684 nien, 4454 bones, and 88 guns. 
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SECTION T.—S3TATE OP 'TUB SECOND AUMY OF OBSKUVA 
^ ^ON OF THE GIRONDE,’ Ut FEB. 18fl8, SPAIN. 

Geneml Dupont, ooinnianiling. 

20 bftttaliona and 1 division of cavalrj. 
ndad.qnMtcr8, Valladolid. 


Mfii. K«irf#4. 

20,729 2,m 


llttpUtL 

UfA. tiopvji, Mpr 

1,803 834 2,277 


24,000 3,218 


Total:.24^309 men niid 8,216 Iiowa. 


SECniON VI.--STATE OF 'THE ARMY OF OUSKllVATION DE 

COTE D'OCEAN,* Ui FEB, 1808, SPAIN. 

^Urthftl Uoncey, comiiunJin;. 

Ucsd-qimrim, Vitoria. 


frHtat 9nd*rtfm$. IhttrkmiiU. //««/• tfffl. 

iii9i HofM Mmi. Jfonn. M*». Urn. IIopfpi. 

21,378 2.617 2,144 ... 4,4C1 28,480 2,647 

Train of tlio guard. 225 602 


Grand toUd.28,711 mon and 3,391 liorsos. 


No. XXTX. 

Tai following letters from lord Colliiii;n-ood did not come iulo 
1117 possession before tbe first edition of the present volume vrss 
in tfie press. It wilt be seen that they corroborate many of thr? 
opinions and some of the facts tliat I bnvc stated, and they niil 
doubtless bo road with tbc attention duo to the observation^^ of 
such an honourable and able man. 

To Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

OcMB, Oibrallar, 30^7* 18(^. 

hfr DEAR Sis,—I have been in ^at expectation of hearing of 
jour progress witli the army, and liopo the first acconut will be 
of your success whenever you move. I have heard nothing 
li tely of Junot at Cadiz; Wt there have been accounts, not very 
tcell authenticated, that Joseph Buonaparte, in his retiring to 
Branee, was stopped by the mass rising m Biscay, to the amount 
of fom^n thousand well-armed men. which obliged him to 
return to Burgos, where the body of the Frraeh army was 
stationed. 

At Zaragoza, the French, k mddng their fourteenth attack 
upon the town, were defeated, repulsed with great loss, and had 
retired firom it. There is a deputy here from that 0 ^ with a 
commission from the marquis de Falafox to request mppliee. 
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The fiwt aid upon Iboir H«l is for ten or fifteen thousand troops. 
The deputy states they hflTc few rc^dars in tho proTinecrcnd 
the war has hitherto been carried on by all being an^l. la 
this cent!Oman's conversation I observe, what I had before 
rcjuaraod in others, that he liad no view of Spurn beyond the 
kingdom of Aragon; and in reply to the observations I made on 
the necessity of a central govemment. he had little to sht, as if 
that liad not yet boon a subject of much consideration. 1 have 
great hope that general CaatoSos, Cuesto, and those captains- 
gi ncrid who will now tn€M>t at Madrid, will do sometheifectnel 
in simplifying the goveriiinent. la a conversation 1 had with 
Morla on the necessity of this, he seemed to thinh the juntas 
would moke many difficulties, and ret^ their present power as 
loi^ as they could. 

1 hope, my dear sir, you will give some direetions about this 
puzsiing islaud {Parxil), which it appears to me will not bo of 
auy future use; but tho people who arc on it will suffer much in 
tho winter, without habitations, except tents; I coneeivc tho 
purpose for which ih was occupied is past, and will probably 
never return; whenever they quit It, they should bring thn 
stores away as quietly as possible; for, if I am not mistaken, the 
emperor has an intention to keep them, and will remonstrate 
against their going. I hope you have received good accounts 

from lady DflJrymmc, &c. 

« > • • • a • 


I am to sail to*day for Toulon, where every thing indicates an 
intention in the French to sail. Mr. DulT brought a million ot 
d*;llar^ to Seville, and has instructions to cojiimunicate with the 
but ho appears to me to be too old to do it as miMOr Con 
Ills done; he is still tlicre, #nd I conclude will wmt mr vour 
ijistmctious. Mr. Markland would accept with great thankftil* 
ness &e proposal you made to him to go to Valencia. 

I beg my kind regards, dtc. 

COLLIWOWOOP. 

F.S. Prince Leopold is still here, and I understand intends to 
stay until he hears from England. I have given paa^rts for 
Dupont and a number of French officers to go to frauce on 
parole, ninely-ihree in number. General Korm was impatient 
to got them cat of the countiy. The Spaniards were much 
irritated uunst them: they were not safe from their revenge, 
e*^ocpt in St. Sebastian's easUe. 


To Bie Hew DALUYNPLie. 

I 

Ocean, (0" Tonlon, Oetoier 15, 1505. 
Mt DliAS StB,—UtirerooeiredtheftiTotiro^onrlettersofib* 
27tli Aa^si i«d Sib September, aod bog to ofior you iot BinMre 
eoogratiuatidM'Ofa tiio eocceas of the British army in Portugal, 
which 1 hope wiU hare satisfied the French that they are not 
those inmenUe croatnres which Buonaparte had endeavottred to 
persngdo th«n they w«re. 
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It la a Lappy orr-ul to liave rcscaed Poitogalirom the govern- 
ii'roncc; and their carrying offa little plunder is a matter 
of vCT^econdory consideration; perhaps it may have the good 
elfoct of keeping up the onimoaity of the Tortuguese who suffer, 
and incite them to more resistance in future. 

Tho great business now is to endeavour to eslahlish that sort 
of government, and organise that sort of military force, which 
may give security to the country; and tUo gre^ difficulty in 
Portugal will be to find men who are of ability to place at the 
head of tho several departments, who have patriotism to devote 
themselves to its service, and vigour to maintain its indepen¬ 
dence. In a oouuti'y exhausted like Portugal, it will require 
much ingenious expedient to supply the want of wealth and 
of ercrythiug military. If it is not found in the breasts of 
those to whom the people look up, Portugal will remain in n 
hapless and uncertain state still. 

X have not heard from sir Charlca Cotton how he settled bis 
terms with tlio llussian admiral; but as he has got possesaiou of 
the ships to bo scut to England, they cannot but be good. The 
hoisting tho English (log on the fort which snrrendered to our 
troops, 1 conclude, would be explained to the Portuguese as not 
to bo understood as taken possession by England for other pur¬ 
pose than to be restored to its prince, as was done at Madeira; 
uut in this instance it ought to have been thought necessary 
tu dejirive Siuiavin of the argument ho would have used of tho 
neutrality of tho Portuguese fiag, with whom his nation was not 
at wur. 

1 left Cadiz the moment everything in that quarter was 
pacific; and Mr. Dofi' arrived there with a million of dollars 
mr their use} this money was scut to tho junta of Seville, where 
1 am afraid ^ero are many members unworthy of tho trust. 

1 have only heard once from Cox since 1 left that quarter. 
After gelling the money, fallter Gil seemed to have dropt his 
(XMBBinnicnlious with major C., and their discussions w ere not 
of a nature to excite much public interest; they consisted more 
in mivatc bickerings than of grave consult for the public weal. 
Tuly seems to have boon entirely disappointed in hU projwt, 
botn in respect to the annexation of southern Portugal to Anda- 
Insia aod tho pension, of 13,000 dollars for his service in the 
supreme oouncu : of those you will bo informed by major Cox. 
I am afraid I relaled the proceedings to bis majesty's ministers 
of events which were passing almoafr under mj eye, and gave my 
opinion on them with too great freedom; Imean with atmdom 
that is not usual; but they were facta of which, without being 
possessed, bis majes^'s ministers could not hare a knowledge of 
the real state of t^airs in Spain; and the aeatimenta those tacts 
inspired were necessary to expl^ my motives and the rule of 
eondoct which 1 pnrtoed. And still I oonndes. the great and 
only danger to whidi Spain is now exposed is, the supposition 
that the whole nation is possessed of the same patriotism whioh, 
in Andalusia, Aragon, uad Yalenma, led to such glorious result^ 
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It 18 far otlicririsc. Tliere aro not many Cosi'tZiosea, 4i(m Cuostus, 
nor Falafoxea ; and taVe from Spain the inliuence of tho clMCy, 
and its best source of power would be lost: wberorer tlfis inilu- 
cnee is least, tbe war is languid. 

I wrote to joQ some time since to represent tbe state of Cata¬ 
lonia. Nothing can I>c more indiflerent to tho cause than they 
appear to be ; yet the common peasantry haro not less »irit nor 
less bcaire to repel tbeirenemy, TIigy bare no leaders, ralaoios, 
the captain-general, slays at Villa Franca, west of Barcelona, 
talking of what he intends to do; and the people apeak of him as 
either wanting seal in their cause or ability to direct Iben; while 
the French from Barcelona and Figueras do just what they 
please. When the French attacked Gerona, he did nothing to 
succour it. Tbe greatest discomfiture they suffered was from 
lord Cochrane, who, while they were employed at tiio siege, blow 
up the road, making deep trenches in a part where tho fire of 
bis ships could be brougiit upon; and when they camo there he 
drove them from their guns, killed many, and took some cannon. 

The French fleet is here qnitc ready for son, and 1 nm doing 
all that is in my power to meet them when they do come out. 
It is an arduous service: tho last ten days we have bad gales 
of wind incessantly; the didicuUy of keeping asufOciont squadron 
is very great. 1 think the storms from those Alpine mountains 
are harder than in England, and of more duration. 

1 beg my best regards to captain Dalrymplc, and iry sincerent 
wishes for every success to attend you. 

1 am, mv dear sir ilcw, 

Your obedient and most humble servant, 

COLLIWOWOOD. 


P.S. In the letter which 1 wrote to you on the state of Cata¬ 
lonia I roprcDciitcd the necessity of sending a body of British 
troops to Catuloniu. There is no other pros^ct of the French 
being kept in any hounds. Tho avenues to France are as open 
now as at any time tbe^ haro been. 1 have kept a ship always 
at Kosas Bay: her marines have garrisoned the casdc, and her 
company aasisted in repairiog tbe works. The French appear to 
have designs on that place. The presence of the Eugliso alone 
pi events Uiem. If 18,000 men were here of our army, I think 
they would make Mr. Paiacio come forward, and put Uic whole 
country into activity, which till then I don’t think they ever 
will be. CoLLiHOWooD. 

They want an English resident at Gerona, that they may have 
somebody to apply W for soeoour .... 

. [Use rest tom off in the original.] 

To Sib Hew DALnuiPtE. 

OitoH, off Mitiofca, April 8, 1800. 

Mt MUJS So,—I received the favour of your letter a Esw days 
ago. Which gave me great pleasure, after all the trouble and 
vexations .you have had to hetf you were ^ well. 
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1 was eiCeudiugly ^orry vihen I saw tlie mood in whi^ 
tlxci^u^nrenlion in Portugal was taken np» eren before tbe cir- 
cumaSSces wiiiob led to it were at all known. Before our army 
landed in Portugal, the French force waa reported to be very 
Bmall. I remember its being said that a body of 6000 trooM 
was all that wae neeeMary to diapoascas Junot. 1 conclude the 
3 ame sort of report went to England; and this, with the Tictory 
that was obtained, led people to expect the ezt<raination of the 
few French whic^ were supposed to be there; and when once 
the idea is entertidned, people shut their eyes to difficulties. 

I remoinber what you told me, the last time I saw you off 
Cadiz, of the communication which might be mode to you by an 
officer who possessed the entire confidence of ministers. I 
thought then, ^at whatever mmisters had to communicate to a 
commander»in« chief, could not be done better than by them* 
selves; for intermediate conununications ore always in danger of 
being misunderstood, and never fail to cause doubts and duturb 
the judraent. I liope now it ii all ovor, and your uneasbess on 
that subject at an end. 

My labours I think will uever cease. I am worn dowu by 
fatigue of my mind, with anxiety and sorrow; my health is vt^ry 
much impaired; and wbile our aQairs require an increased 
energy, I find myself less able to conduct them from natural 
causes. I give all my thoughts and time, but liave mtcrruptionip 
from my weak state of body, wliich the service will scarcely 
a<iinit of. I never felt the severity of winter more than Uus 
la!4t. They were not gales of wbid, but hurricanes; and tlm 
consequence is, that the licet Las sullcrod very much, and many 
of the ships very infirm. I would not have kept tbe sea ao long, 
l)ecauB6 X know the system of blockading must be ruinous to our 
fleet at last, and in no iustani’C that I can recollect has prorented 
the enemy from auling. In the spring we are found all rags, 
w hite they, nursed through the tempest ore all trim. I woidd 
not have done it: but wlmt would liave become of mo if, in my 
preserving the ships, the French had sailed, and effected any¬ 
thing in any quarter! The elaiuour would have been loud, and 
iliey would have sought only for the cause in my treachery or 
folly, for none can understana that there is any lud weatlicr in 
the Mediterranean. The system of blockade is ruinous; but it 
has continued so long, ana so much to the advantage of tho 
mercantile part of the nation, that I fear no minist^ will be 
found bold enough to discontinue it. *W6 undertake nothing 
against tho enemy, but seem to think it enougli to prevent him 
faking our brigs; ms fleet is growing to a monstrous force, while 
ours every day gives more proof of its inereasing decrepitude. 

Of the Spaniuds I woula not say mnch; I was never smiguiue 
in the prospect of success, and have no reason to change my 
opinion; the lowmr class of people, those who are under tho 
* influence of priests, w*ould no anything were tiiey under proper 
direction; but direikors are difficult to be found. The^ is a 
canker in the state: none of the superior orders are serious in their 
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resistani'c to the French, and have only taken a paii IvgutiBt them 
thus far from the apprehension of the resentment of the I 

believe the junta is not free from the taint of the inf^oii, or 
wonld they have continued Pon Mi^el Vives, in liigh and 
important command after such evident proofs as he gave of ^vnnt 
of loyalty? I do not know what is thought of lafantndo in 
England; but in my mind, the man, the duke {for his rank has a 
great deni to do wiw it,) who wonld seat himsmf in Buonaparte's 
council at Bayonne, sign his decrocs, which wei-o disiributed in 
Spain, and then say lie was forced to do it, is not the man who 
will do much in maiiitainine the glory or the indepcndonco of 
any country; no such man ^onld be trusted now. The French 
troops are mostly withdrawn from Spain, except such os are 
necessary to hold cortivin strong posts, and enable them to return 
without impediment. Figneras, Barcelona, and Bosaa, ore held 
hero in Ca^onia, and of coorse the country quite open to them. 
Will tilt; Spaniards dispossess thorn P The junta docs not seem 
to know anything of toe provinces at a disttmee from tliem. At 
Taraj^ona tne troops are ilhclothed, and without par; on one 
ocr4t8ion they could not march against the enemy, having no 
shoes, und yet at Cadiz they have lifty>ono riUHods of dollars. 
Cadiz seems to be a general d^pdt of cverytliiug they can got 
from England. If they are not active the next two months, 
Spain is l^t. 

I hope lady Dal^mple, Ac. Ac. 

I ever am, my dear air, 

Tour veiy faithful and obedient servant, 

COLLINOWOOD. 

No. XXX. 

8BCTION I.-GENBRAL STATE OP TILE TRENCH ABUT 

IN SPAIN, 

ZZTnAOTSS rSON THX XlCPEBIAi:, UC.STEB'BOLnS, SIOXES BT 

THE FBUrCB or nzcfcjutet.. 

Oonunanded by the emperor N^^adeon, is peraon, 16th Jan. ISC’S. 

M«n. Boim. M«a. Hoftn. Mn. lt«B. Men. 

241,010 48,821 24,649 8,621 68,026 826 824,411 62;8« 

Eiog Joeephy comdandbg—15th Teh, 1609* 

cnw. IhMei. FKioun. 

Vm. lf«a. U«m«. Met. Meo. 

198,449 88,208 86,828 9,623 68,401 1,848 288,019 42,728 

guards, th^ rtter v e of infautry, and oeveml thou- 
is&d aon^ootamiBiioned offiocn nd old aoldiors, wanted for the wm 
in Awtriat ia aO fthout 40^000 men, wore ttmok off tho rolb siim 

: ' ! the hurt retnma. 
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l»t July, 1809. 

_ fnmHtri 

Uvtpiiti- 

• itr^ggUrt. 

Hen. Men, Uoiafi. Men. Men. Mod. Hoiip^. 

201y082 81,637 19,696 4,513 60,735 7,801 268,766 86,050 

Deduct detached men comprised m govermueuU 19,596 4,618 


196,144 81,181 


187,660 80,319 



Real total. 


269,170 

81,637 


l.'5th July, 1800. 




19.122 

4.008 £8,880 

8.089 

261,560 

35,729 

Deduct detached in govoromente 

19,122 

4,608 


Real total........« 


262,463 

81,181 


16 th August, 1809. 




18.097 

3,930 58,588 

7,403 

266,248 

34,881) 

Detluct for govcnimentH.. 


12.607 

8,030 


Real total.... 

4 

253,551 

80,960 


Skctiok II.— Hbturn of tm Fbbhch Aumy by Coura. 

lYoope hnmediately under the king^lbi Juue, 1809. 

The gnard«, about 6000 men, of all anne, ore noTor borne ou 

tho rolls. 

First corps, marstml Victor, ooramaDdin^;. 
Head-quartei>s Tommoclia. 


Preeent under irma TotU. 

Men. Mea. 

4 divisions of infantry 41 battalions 81,266 82,819 

8 ditto cavalry 27 squadrons 6,282 7,344 

Artillery and equipage 40 companies 2,984 8,010 

NumW of guns, 48 - - 


Total present under arms. 29,484 Grand total 48,778 

First corps—21st June, 1809* 

Head-quarters, Ahnaras. 

6 divisione ofinfantiy 88 battalions 18,867 25,633 

2 ditto candry 20 squadrons 4,269 6,762 

^1) ilety and equipag s „ 2,586 2,860 

Total present under arms...... 26>161 Grand total 84,266 

First ccop^^lCth July, 1609. . 

Head-quarters, Cazalegu. 

6 dmBions of infantry 88 batUdiMis 18,890 26,878 

8 ditto cavalry 18 squadrons 8,787 6,080 

Artillery and equipage m 2,688 8,006 

Total praMst under an&i...... 26,867 Oraad total 84,468 
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First c(ii]w—let At^ost, 180 n,» 
lIcad quAricrB, Maqaedsu 

PrMCnt nrAtt 

Ufa. Men. 

$ divisions ot inhtntry 83 battaliona 1^,066 S5,0(i8 

S fhUo 18 iiquadrons 4|987 4,988 

A rtilif^rr Ai^ equipage ,, 2^382 2,878 


T(jta] present under anus.. 22,415 Grand toU) 82,924 

Fourth corps, ^matsi Sebastiani-^lOUi Julf, 1809. 

Head-quarters, Alcala. 

8 di V isi o ns o f infantry 2 7 I«! tal ions 17,100 ifi, 960 

2 ditto tiivalry 25souadrons M70 5,859 

Kum1>cr of artiUeiymdii omittea in the returns „ „ 

80 guns - —~ 

Total prceont under arms. 20,770 Grand total 31,819 

15th August, 1609. 

8 divisions of iobntiy 27 battalions 14.259 25,801 

2 ditto cavalry 25 ujuadruos 8,420 5,801 

Total present under arms...... 17,679 Grand total 81,602 

Division of lWfM 2 rvr, general Dc8eolle8^15tli Julj, 1809. 

Rcad-quartmp Madrid. 

present ander anus. Toul 

ll«m. M(i». 

I division vf infautry 10 battalions 7#6$1 10,254 

Number of guns unknown. 

Kcileijuan’s division—21st April, 1809. 

I lead-quarters, Astorga. 

yt'9. llOHM. 

Total, uonijKwtl of deUclunonU 8,753 805 8 

10th Jane, 1809. 

II tfsd-qoarten, Oviedo. 

Under arms. ToUl 

Mm. Umrt. U*n. Hnr*«*(. 
Tt-b’l. f<miposed of dv'iacbments 7^428 2,649 7,6S1 2,690 

15th July, 1809. 

Head-quarters, Valladelid. 

8 squadrons 2,281 ^360 8|469 £,891 

6 guns 

SECTiojf in. 

let February, 1809. 

Under uma 

Mf». 

DiHskm lApiMs mhniry 12 battalions 7,092 
brigade Hanpeiit cavalry 0 squadrons 910 

Total under genond LapisKe at Sabunanca 8,602 sabros and Iwyoneta. 
.Number of guns and artillerymen unlniowni 
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R ucjio y IV.- liKTCOM OF Troops jjsher the iuuediaxr 

Command of Mabsiul Soutt. 


SJconU corpa, So\di—15tli July» 1800. 
Head*quArtor8, Toro. 


4 divMiotis of iiifaniry 
8 ditto cavnlry 
Artillery 
40 guns 


Present under annj, 
aun. 

47 Uiiialions 10^626 

10 sriujulrons 2^888 

i,m 


ij 


M'O. 

35,166 

4,540 

1,020 


Total present under arms. 20,500 Grand toUt 41,348 


Filth corp^ ^^a^ticr. 

Iload quartciP, VaUadoIid. 

2 divisions of infantry 24 battalions 15,036 

1 bricjule of cavalry 6 siiuadrons 606 

Artilleiy „ 648 

80 gum 


19,541 

1,401 

803 


T(AaI present under arms. 16,560 Grand total 21,835 


SixUi corps, Ney. 

11 quarters, Den even Ic. 

2 divisions of infantry 24 iKVttalions 13,700 

2 ditto oavalry 10 sciuadrons 1,446 

ArUllciy „ 1,113 

87 juns 


17,587 

2,002 

1,203 


Total present under arms. 16,250 Grand total 20,972 

Goncnil total under Sv^ult, loth July, 1800. 

05 battalions-^85 squadrons 53,529 84,155 

107 guns 


SsCTlOK y.~TnOOF8 EUPLOTEll IN THE SlPOfi OF ZaRAGOZAt 

UNDER MaSSHAL LaSNE9. 

15th January, 1800. 


ftSbCDt ondcr arms. 

]>ctaclic(3. 

lloudUl. 

Toiai cIToctlrs, 


Kpn. 

STfA. 

Mm. 

Mpti. 

Tliird corps 

17.406 

6,789 

13,068 

30,863 

Fiflh corps 

18.2S4 

if 

4,180 

22,473 

Total. 

36,590 

6,789 

17,837 

69,386 

TIuid corps 

15 th February, 1800. 
16,085 5.801 

18,259 

86,269 

Fifth corps 

17,933 

1,735 

8.S69 

28,626 

Total. 

3S,0G8 

7,626 

17,118 

68,896 

Tout 


U H 


• 
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Section VI.--l{KntKM of the Seventh O-JSFa, 

Genkkal St. Cve. 

15t}k Jnnuary, 

Prcsoiit under arznt. IHtacl^pd. ITo^plUl. PHbvnrra. Tntai. 


Mpii. 

41,3S0 

if 

Men. 

6,0S9 

613 

M^ii. 

48,518 

if 

42,246 

2,341 

]5tlt Hay, 1809. 
10,243 

485 

55,265 

K roy 
«•! 

42,146 


15fo June, 1809. 
10,222 

4U6 

5J,173 

5,r65 


No, xxxr 

Section f.—S tafk oi Hwwj. 

Ci/loncl Jiduiki^ lo sir J. Cr/irfocif*, Skremher 17, 1808 

* In ccHMioqiioiioe of (lio nnruvourablp news from S]iain, yvt>tvr- 
riuy. th<^ pop\i]ac(*. in Bndujon, murdered a SpmiiMli rolonol, iiud 
one or two more of nolo/ 

L!f*iflcnaiU JSllis (an f»^r<r employed toynin ifUelltycfM) to 
Colmn'l Kc/nmiSf Txfboa^ l}eccmbcr 27. 

‘TlioFrencli oidcrod Traxtllo, ycBtrrdaj, at eleven o'clock < 
and from the cirouinstance of (heir having; reconnoitred the iid<T* 
medmie villages, might bo oKpeuted to arrive at hferidu in two 
hours after we left it/ 

Colonel Xemmis to sir John Cradockf JElvas, Jkcemher 28. 

* Badajos cannot make rcsielanco in any degree, either to eln^ck 
or to stop the progress of the enemy. From Uic statomcDt made to 
mo, last night, by the governor, they want orr^n#, ammunition, and 
vrovisiom '—*Tlie enemy marched into TruxUio, ou the 2(kh, at 
naif-past twelve o'clock in the day; but, at two, on tlie following 
morning, a French olTicer arrivea there, and they Ml back four 
leagues/ 

Licuterumt Silts to colonel Xernmis, Deecinler 28, 

‘ I proceeded cautiously to Truxillo. T)ic main body of the 
enemy, six thoiisand in number, bad retired across the bridge of 
Aimaraz, and had not taken the road to Madrid, but Lori pro* 
oeoded to PlaKOioia, Uiiving behind znoro than lialf tho requisition 
for money which h^ been imposed on ihe town of TruxiUo/ 

A&. ^uart io sir John Jlioorst SoviUet January 2 , 1809 . 

^Iheeorps of four thousand infantry and two thousand cavnlryi 
i^ldbhad Tnarclied from TaUvora, and had aotcudlf passed the 
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brlJgc of Aftiaraz* lifid fullniLacV^ and is ali'cadynear Pla^uiria, 
onT.. naynortliward/—'TUc csLromc atteuUon of Duonaparto 
beinc at this moment directed to the English army, ererytiibijr 
whi^ con l>e oolleeled is opposed to yon alone/ 

SEcrroK 11. 

J/r, Stuart to sh* J. Moo}^^ Jhi^mher 27,18u5« 

‘You will receive togetlior nUh lliis, km oral leUers from 
Doyle, whkOi dc.seril >0 cienN in Dafaloma no tcc^ d/J/tThiff ^rom 
frhal ive Jtave wincssed in other part/f of Spninf —' Tlic junta 
have 0)*1abIisliod tbonnelve^ here, and, uhaiover may have been 
the expectulion which their alarm on the road may have induced 
Mr. Frere to form of their i'uturc proceedings, a culpablo 9rlap^s 
iufo (heir fonner apafhtf seems suHca^piible of no other rcmeaics 
bul pucli as wili be much stronger than any Sp»uiard is likely to 
adopt/—‘Although Caro promised to write t'vory pnriicidnr of 
his eon vernation wHh you to the junta, I have hitherto been 
uniiblo to SCO hiB leil(*r. I tlierefoi^' tliought it expedient to pul 
the whole to writing, and, at (he sense //«c, fo express nty <vue!r^ 
tion both of (he Justice and 2 fropric(u of^i/onr loholc cuuJuri ilitriup 
the ltf(r' (roils, lohen it was impossilft • under anj/ cirrunis/aae(s, (o 
hov< adopitA oilier delenninaiion eonsis(eni(if with (he safety of (hs 
army eommiftid to your charge. Tlu*ugli I doubt if this will pIoji 
tho I'hunour which lias beiui raised on the subject; and lliou^li 
events have probably since taken place, uliicli may materially 
olinngc the slate of ntlaii*H. it may be satisfactory to tell you that 
Mr. Frero appears to enter into the ri'asoos alleged by you, and 
to feel, in their full force, tho motives ahicli induced you to act 
HO cautiously, and to ground no operation on the hope of any 
eflcctual support from tlio Spauiards/ 

DUtOf Seville^ January 2. 

‘ Tho president, Florida Blanca, diud two days since, and I was 
in hopes that tlie junta w^uld hate availed themselves of tliis 
event to make s<»mo change in their goremment/—‘I sec, how- 
ewer, liltio but good disposition, ana am sHll to looh for that 
energy in rewarding service and punisliing tiTachcry which caii 
atone mend matters/ 

DiKot ScviUCf JauHory 10 . 

‘ llediiig is at TiU'agotta^ cxpiHiling (o lio atlaeked, and pos* 
sessixig a force composed chiefly of peasautn% but of wliioh ho 
certaiiily eacmot cummaiid above ton tbounand men in a sitnation 
to face his opponents at any given point/—‘ WWttingham arrived 
here yosterclay, last from tno dnke of Tnfanludo's baad^quarters. 
Ho assures me ilic duke hod already twenty ttiousand men when 
ho left Cuenfa'^* On the eide ^ 'Seirtmaiura^ matters arc not 
going pn well: Gallu^so, who allowed the enemy to pass tJie 
bridges, is here prisoner, end hie corps is placed und^ me com-^ 
mend of Onasta* I cannot however, tw I iimch activist 
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linco tlio cbaujjc; parties of iLc enemy cover V\o country 
between Madrid and Alnw^, while the corps of eix tJ^^iAnd 
men, uhich had been pushed forward from Madridi have, I 
undoratand, already passed PlA86ncia» and probably aro oti tlie 
other side of Uio ruerto, for the purpose of falling on the Sala* 
ntanea country, and, if possible, cutting off your eommuuication 
nifli Ciudad Jlodrigo/ 

Seen OK III. 

Mr. Frcre to Mr. Canning^ SroUle^ May 8, 

' Besides the advantages which may he looked for from placing 
so oxtonsive a command under a person of such tried abilities as 
general Blake, it is to be hoped tliat it will put an end to the dU« 
tractions arising from the contra<*ted views of those who directed 
the provincial juuta, particularly tluit of Valencia, which have 
been so embarrassing to Lis predecessors.' 

DUlOf Seville^ July 10,1809. 

^As the devastations which have been committed have, in 
many instances, deprived the peasants of the means of paying 
what is duo to the proprietors and to the church, a geuerm 
spirit of resistance to all claims of this kind has begun to show 
itself.' 

Sir Join Cradocl io loti Castlereaght ikeemher 2J>, 1808. 

* 1 much fear that alarm and despondency have gained ground 
about Badsjos and that part of Spain, and that there is so little 
co-operation in tlic acts of their several juntas, and sucli a want 
of subordination and comm^to consent among the armed bodies, 
to wliicb the defence of the country is etitrustcd, against such an 
united force os that of the Freucli, tliat extreme confusiou pre¬ 
vails everywhere.’ 

Colonel MemmU to $ir John Cradochi Elvas^ Ihcember^, 

* He (lieutenant Ellis) lias been living with general Ouesta for 
the last two days,'—'who has assured him that the Spanish 
troops in Madrid forced their way through the Erench army; 
and Lc expressed great sorrow in adding that, though a Spanish 
ibree is onen collected, the smallest chock disperses theni^ that 
in few instances depots were ]irovided, and tne^o ill supplied,' 
Ac.—* that, such w as the dis^rsion and flight of the epanish 
armies, between Badajos ana Madrid, there did not remain a 
single mam* 

Colonel Kmme to lieut.<olonel Seynel, military eecretary to $ir 
John Craiocht Seville, Feh^ry 7, 1809. 

‘Xn paMing through tlie Sierra Morena mountains, whore 
Nature has ^ne much for the defence of this province, it w as 
Minfid to observe the pitiful works they were about to throw up« 
in this whok direction there is but one body tliat has anything 
. like the appearance of a soldirr, vis. dismounted cavalry.' 
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General ItacJce^zie io tir John Ci'adork^ CtuUZf FohriU}}^^ 9, 

• J 1809. 

‘ Tlio Sp&DiardB Lore scorned lulled in the most futol security* 
They are ignorant of tlio CTcnts in the north of Spain, or will not 
glre credit ^vhen they do lioar them. Vague reports of the ompo* 
ror of Austria's haring declared 5?ar, ana Buonaparte's return to 
Franco gain unlimited credit,' —^Tlic equipment of the ftoet 
goes on very slowly, though there is no wnut of exertion now on 
the part of adniiruf Purvis or Mr. Stuart; olTcrs of every as^st* 
anec oro doily made, but they will neither work tliomselves nor 
permit our people to uork for them. The preparations of the 
ships for carrying off the French prisoners go on equally ill/ 

Dac de Albuquerque to Mr, ^Vere, TalauerOf July 31,1809« 

* During our marches wo stop to repose, like flocks of sliccp^ 
w ithout taking up any position, so that, if the enemy knew the 
condition we were in, tlioy would defeat us wherever they attacked 
U9. If, iu the cveiiing of Uic 26th, 1 had not gone out directly 
with my division, and succeeded in cheeking the enemy, the 
whole army would have dispersed, nnd all the artillery and l)ag« 

t ;agc which were in the streets of St. Ollalia, would nave been 
ost; and as a proof of what would have happened, had not the 
enemy, w*ho was within rouskeUsliot, been clicrked, for many 
had already tlirown away their arms. Ac. the commissaries, aban¬ 
doning mdfo than HtWn Liindred rations of bread, tho carts 
occupying and bloeking up the streets of tho town; nnd to this, 
I repeat, wo are daily exposed, as we march as if it were on a 
piWimsge, without any n gard to distance, order, or method, 
and with tho whole pare of artillery, wliicii ought always to 
remain at tho dislanoo of two, three, or more leagues/ 

Sir Arthur Wellcelty to lord WeUe$lev% Merida^ Sepiemher 1, 

IbOU. 

* I am much afraid, from what I have seen of the proceedings 
of the central junta , that, in the distribution of their forces, they 
do not consider military defence and military operations so much 
as they do political intrigue and the attainment of iriHing political 
objects.' 

Ijord WelUfley io Mr, Canning^ Seoille, S(ptemheriy 1809. 

‘ While the intelligence receivod from sir Arthur Wellesley, 
to the date of the 2'tth instant, eontmued to famish irresistible 
proofs of the failure of every promise or eflort made by ibis 
government for the immediate relief of our troops, no satis* 
faction was afforded to me respecting any permanent plan for 
tlieir future supply .'—* Tho troops of Portugal, which entered 
Spain, under general Beresford, suflered similar distress, and 
experienced similar ill-treatment; altliough the efforts of Por¬ 
tugal, in the cause of Spain, hate been as gratuitous as those of 
Great Britain; and although Spain possesses no claim, of any 
description! to the aid of a Portuguese army/ — ' In tins 
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calamity, the people of Spain cannot fail to acknowledge the 
natural consc^tioiicca of their own weolcnesB, nor to di& ;om^e 
urgent neccBBity of enforcing a more atcady, pure, and 
system, both of council and action. A rcla^iea state of domeatic 
government and an indolent reliance on the activity of foreign 
asaistonco have endangered all the high and vii'tuous olnects ibr 
wliicli Spain hnn armed and bled, it must now be evi^nt that 
no alliance can ])roiect her from the inevitable result of internal 
disorder and national inQnni^. She must amend and strengthen 
her govominent; she must improve the administration of her 
resources, and the structure and discipline of her armloe, before 
she can become capable of deriving benefit &om foreign aid. 
Spain has proved untrue to our alliance, because she is not true 
to herself.QnUl some great change shall be effected in the 
conduct of the military resources of Spain, and in the state of 
her armies, no British army can safely attempt to co-operate 
with t^ Spanish troops in tno territory of Spain.' 
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